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Trying It on the Dog 


HOW PLAYS, LIKE CLOTHES, 
HAVE TO BE TRIED ON BEFORE 
THEY CAN BE MADE TO PLEASE 


~~ || DRAMATIST old in experience 
| A | was telling me of a manager 
| young in experiment. 


“So new he doesn’t know how to treat 
an author. Listens to what he has to 
say—and all that sort of thing. You 
may believe it or not, but in the three 
weeks we were on the road, he never once 


informed me that ‘Plays aren’t written: 
they are rewritten!’ ” 

The origin of this axiom is shrouded in 
mystery. Popular opinion credits it to 
Augustin Daly, or to Dion Boucicault, 
but whoever invented the phrase, it has 
become the theatrical equivalent of 
“Virtue is its own reward” and “You 
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By CHANNING POLLOCK 


WHO 
WITH 


ILLUMINATES HIS STORY 
SOME SPECIALLY INTEREST- 


ING AUTOBIOGRAPHIC EPISODES 


can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear.” 

“No other article of faith has done as 
much harm,” declares my friend the 
dramatist. ‘Managers are so convinced 
of its truth that they make no effort to 
get a piece right before it is produced. 
The proper time to tinker with a manu- 


script is afterward. They use the maxim 
as excuse for all sorts of mutilation.” 
The fact remains that plays aren’t 
written, but rewritten. Like a suit of 
clothes, they may be rough-fashioned in 
the quiet of the cutting-room, but the 
real modeling is done when they are on. 
Somehow it seems impossible to judge 
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the value, or the effect, of a piece from its 
manuscript. Even when the general im- 
pression has been correctly 
foretold, there are altera- 
tions, rearrangements and 
developments that can 
be made only while 
watching an audience. 
The best judgment of 
a dozen experts may 
be reversed, in- 
stantly and perma- 
nently, by a scant 
gathering of 
peopie in an out- 
of - the - way 
town: “I can 
learn more from 
a laugh in Battle 
Creek,” declares 
the manager, 
“than from an 
afternoon’s discussion 
in my office!” 
This being true, the 
decision as to plays 
is being left more 
and more to 
the out-of- ~< 
the-way Ke 
town, and ‘~S 
ever greater reli- 
ance is being placed 
in the “try -out.” 
Formerly, a producer 
backed his opinion to 
the extent of fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars. 
Now he stakes a few hun- 
dreds and goes to the “dogs.” 
If the dogs sniff and turn away, 
the manager pockets the loss of the 
few hundreds and cries Mabel Talie- 
enough. If the dogs ferro, who 
wag their tails, he puts Janette 
in his thousands, gets the Bishop's 
better scenery and bet- Carriage.” 
ter actors, has changes —__ Photograph by 
made where changes New York. 
seem advisable and comes into New 
York. The busy term in the theater has 
moved forward three months. Labor 
Day still opens the season on Broadway, 
but it is in June and July that the plays 
to be or not to be are tried and found 
wanting, or wanted. 


"THE increased cost of production is 

responsible largely for this deter- 

mination to find how the horse 

runs before betting on him, and 

the consequently decreased risk 

is bound to have far-reaching 

influence. A given sum of 

money brings forth a 

larger number of 

plays than it used 

to. Fewer hope- 

less ventures 

will find: their 

way to Goth- 

am, and a 

greater number 

of works that 

inspire . . little 

faith, in manu- 

script, perhaps 

because of their 

novelty, or because 

they are by obscure 

authors, will obtain a 

hearing. There will be 

more managers, more 

' authors, more experi- 

ments and therefore 

quicker progress. Ulti- 

mately this tendency 

must have the desir- 

able effect of bringing 

the dramatist into the 

field as a producer— 

or at least as the part- 

ner of the producer. 

“We can afford to 

show ’em a production 

instead of a manuscript,” 

says Eugene Walter, who 

staged “The Knife” without 

financial or other assistance and 
then disposed of a part interest. 

Not that trying it on the dog 

is a new idea. Managers gen- 

erally have favored a road-tour 

before coming into town, but the 

presentation made for this tour 

has been as elaborate and costly 

as though the piece were to open 

in “a city of the first class.” For 

many years stock-companies— 

resident organizations banded to- 

gether to offer discarded dramas at 

popular prices—afforded an_inex- 

pensive way of reaching the canine. The 
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Raymond Hitch- 
cock, who so ef- 
fectively built up 

— the time-table 
P scene in “The = 
& Beauty Shop.” s 
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White, New York 



































average 
stock man- 
ager felt that 
he could “get 
away with” at least 
one new play a season with- 
out inclining his patrons to vaudeville. Some , 
of the stock managers worked up considerable by White, 
interest in these try-outs and profited accord- ~~” ~ 

ingly, while others, more resourceful, asked for a 
guarantee or charged the owner of the play a stipulated 
sum for making the experiment. Edward J. Locke, 
who wrote “The Climax,” “The Bubble” and “The 
Case of Becky,” attempted to incorporate a group of 
authors who would fmance a stock-company with the 
sole purpose of showing goods. 

The trouble with the stock-company trial was that 
too often nothing was tried but the audience. Most of 
these organizations present a different offering each 
week. ‘An old play, the “business” of which has been 
worked out, and generally is known to at least one or 
two of the performers, may be properly rehearsed in 
seven days. A new play cannot. Consequently, either 
because of lost values or of values artificially created 
by the popularity of the company, these tests proved 
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nothing. The eight performances gave 
little opportunity for experiment. In 
many cases casts arbitrarily imposed were 
wholly unfit, and bad actors stumbled 
through the manuscript without carrying 
any of its meanings. Sometimes, of 
course, this was not true. Three of my 
own efforts have had their preliminary 
canters with stock-companies; the best 
performance ever given of Watling, in 
“Clothes,” was given by Albert Brown, 
of the Brown-Baker Company, in Mil- 
waukee; and the best performance of 
The Duchess, in “The Secret Orchard,” 
was given by Frances Gaunt, of the 
Hunter-Bradford-Reid Players, in Hart- 
ford. “In the Bishop’s Carriage”-was on 
tour six years in America, and it has been 
acted in Berlin, London and Melbourne, 
but never so well anywhere as by this 
latter organization. — 

When the dramatization was being re- 
hearsed, Robert Hunter came to me with 
a special plea. “We have a young 
actress,” he said, “who has been here all 
season and appeared only once 
or twice. Next week 
is our last, and I 
wish she might have 
something to do. 

Can’t you write in a 
small part—just a bit 
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—as an excuse for putting her on the 
salary-list.” 

I-wrote in the “bit” that evening, on 
the back of three sheets of hotel letter- 
paper, and it became the outstanding 
character in the play. The “young 
actress” made such a hit that after a 
celebrity had been employed for the réle 
in the road-company, at three hundred 
dollars a week, the part was restored to 
its originator. 

The “young actress” was Helen Ware. 


DURIN G the engagement in Hartford, 
a friend brought me the information 
that “Leah Kleschna,” then in course of 
preparation for its unveiling at the Man- 
hattan, closely resembled “In the Bishop’s 
Carriage.” To George Tyler, my man- 
ager, I proposed forestalling Mrs. Fiske 
by bringing the Hunter-Bradford-Reid 
Players to New York. Mr. Tyler, then 
as now, was a spendthrift producer. His 
motto was “Big names at any cost.” 
““What!” he exclaimed. ‘A metropoli- 
tan production with a company of 
unknowns!” 
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s A glimpse at “‘ The Follies of 1915,” which was completely revised 
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Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


The “unknowns” included Helen Ware, 
Julia Dean, Edmund Breese, John West- 
ley, Clarence Handyside, John Findlay, 
Marjorie Wood, Burke Clark, Ida 
Lewis, Marion Lorne, Blanche 
Chapman, Harry Ford and Arthur 
Hoyt. To-day they would make 
up an “all-star cast.” 

“In the Bishop’s Carriage” 
never got through being tried 
on the dog. In all its history— 
due to that resemblance of 
“Leah Kleschna”—it was pre- 
sented only one week in New 
York. Mabel. Taliaferro 
headed an aggregation of 
notables that acted the piece 
through a losing six weeks, 
and then it was laid on the 
shelf. Two years later, when 
Mr. Tyler took it down to serve 
Jessie Busley, the last act had 
been lost. I was rehearsing 
“Clothes,” writing. criticism for 
three magazines and act- 
ing as general press-repre- 
sentative for the. Shuberts. 
The second tour was to begin 



















Julia Dean, 

one of several 

members of the 

Hartford stock 

company which produced “In the Bishop’s Carriage,” 
who have since risen to fame. 


on a Wednesday in Wilkes-Barre, and 
the new last act was finished Monday. 
Wednesday afternoon I stuffed a collar 
into my pocket and went to Wilkes- 
Barre. 
\ The performance that night 
probably was the worst in the 
annals of the theater. Only 
intellectual giants can have 
emerged from the play- 
house with the faintest 
idea of what it all was 
about. “You'll get 
the thing in shape,” 
said Mr. Tyler. 
“Yes,” I replied, 
“but I’ve got to be 
in town to-morrow 
morning at nine.” 
Mr. Tyler always 
is calm. He re- 
mained calm then. 
, Very calmly he ob- 
Photograph by White, New York served that, if I 





in one week by Mr. Pollock and Mr. Wolf. 
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went to New York, “In the Bishop’s 
Carriage” could go to a place frequently 
associated with the theater but never 
mentioned in Cahn’s Guide 

“All right,” I acquiesced, “I'll trail 
along.” 

The trail, I thought, might lead to 
Scranton or to Harrisburg or Allentown. 
But when we got down to the railway 
station, still accompanied by the extra 
collar, there was a special Pullman. 
“Where do we play to-morrow?” I asked 
Miss Busley. 

“Port Huron, Michigan.” 

“Friday?” 

“Marquette.” 

“And Saturday?” 

“Duluth.” 

“Well,” I remarked, “at that rate of 
travel, we'll be giving our next Wednesday 
matinée in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

This was just after the great earth- 
quake, and Mr. Tyler had seen the ad- 
vantage of providing the first diversion 
in San Francisco. It was a shrewd under- 
taking, and involved something very like 
perpetual motion. I have heard calcu- 
lated the distance a man could jump if, 
in proportion to his size and strength, he 
could jump as far as a flea, but no flea 
ever jumped as we jumped to California. 
Thursday morning, when I was supposed 
to be directing a rehearsal of “Clothes” 
in New York, we were scudding across 
Michigan. Saturday, at the hour ap- 
pointed for luncheon at Rector’s with my 
bride of a month, we were in Minnesota. 
That bride, pardonably upset at being 
deserted at the altar, and without faith 
in a play that had failed years before, 
wired to Marquette: “(Come home. Corse 
Payton wants you to rewrite ‘East 
Lynne.’ ” 

“In the Bishop’s Carriage” was being 
rewritten on the backs of envelopes, on 
telegraph-blanks, on flyleaves torn from 
hotel directories. It was being rehearsed 
in parlor-cars and railway stations. We 
would get into a town around seven 
o’clock, run like mad to the theater, give 
a performance, run like mad back to the 
station and start for the next town. The 
month was September. It had been hot 
in New York, and we were wearing thin 
underclothing and straw hats. In Mar- 
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quette it snowed. I added a block to my 
sprint to the theater and bought woolens. 
The next morning, having no bag, I threw 
the linen out of the car window—and 
then found that my new garments were 
nursery size and couldn’t be pulled over 
my head. From that time forth I had 
no underwear. 

Nor any money to try again! We 
played to forty-two dollars in Port 
Huron, to sixty-nine in Marquette and to 
one hundred and twelve in Duluth. Our 
company manager had this two hundred 
and twenty-three dollars, and one point 
of pride: never in his life had he wired a 
home office for funds. Hugh Ford, then 
general diréctor for the Liebler Company, 
and now serving in the same capacity 
with the Famous Players, asked Miss 
Busley and me to supper in Duluth. Be- 
tween us we raised ten cents and dividéd 
two glasses of beer. In Marquette the 
runabout used at the end of the first act 
swung upon the chauffeur, as it was being 
hoisted to a second-story stage, and broke 
his arm. Ford came to me and asked: 
“Can you drive a car?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered. 
tried.” 

“You'll have to try to-night,” 
Ford. “It’s easy.” 

That evening I drove the car, and 
Miss Busley, straight through the side 
wall of the theater. Damages sadly de- 
pleted the two hundred and twenty-three 
dollars. I came back from Duluth on a 
railway ticket and twenty-five dollars. 
Ford had only ten dollars, which, being 
taken from him in Chicago for a sleeper 
and extra fare, left him to travel twenty- 
four hours without food. That is another 
story—a good story, but long. 

Never was a more forlorn hope! 

But “In the Bishop’s Carriage,” re- 
written and re-rehearsed, drew twenty- 
one thousand dollars to the box-office in 
its two weeks in San Erancisco, and 
during the next six years made a fortune 
for the Liebler Company. 


“T never 


said 


CTUAL battle cannot be more stren- 
uous than the fight for success when 

a play is being tried on the dog. ‘That,” 
Lincoln Wagenhals, of the managerial 
firm of Wagenhals & Kemper, said to me 
once, “is where the professional author 























comes in. 
what is expected of 
him in times like this, 
and goes to it. We 
had a new man with 
us on one occasion, 
who witnessed the first, 
performance and at- 
tended the usual all- 
night conference 
afterward. The next 
morning he was miss- 
ing; he had gone back 
to New York.” Asa 
matter of fact, going 
“to it,” under these or 
other circumstances, is 
not a matter of expe- 
rience but of charac- 
ter. The measure of 
any man is how hard 
he can work; it is the 
only infallible test. 

In “The Great God 
Success,” a year ago, I 
told you of a hundred 
and eight hours with- 
out sleep during the 
revision of “Such a 
Little Queen.” That 
was the supreme or- 
deal of my personal 
experience, but there 
have been one or two 
comparable with it. 
The first night of “My 
Best Girl,” with Clif- 
ton Crawford, in 
Cleveland, not one 
single musical number 
took an encore. At 
the end of a fortnight 
we were due in New 
York. In addition to 
altering scenes and re- 
hearsing them and ob- 
taining a new stage- 
director, Rennold 
Wolf and I wrote six 
songs in five days. 


He knows 


Photograph by Campbell Studios, New York 
Rose Stahl, the star of “A Perfect Lady,” about which everyone concerned was 


enthusiastic until within twenty-four hours of its premitre. 


We finished the last one lying across a For obvious reasons plays, to be esti- 
bed in Buffalo, half hysterical, occupying mated with any degree of accuracy, should 
an hour in finding a line; and the next be seen and not heard. Until within 
day, when we read the completed lyric, we twenty-four hours of its premiére, every- 
laughed until we cried and then burned one concerned was enthusiastic about “A 


the verses lest anyone should see them. 


Perfect Lady.” 








Rose Stahl, the star;! 
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A scene from “The Beauty Shop,” which seemed very doubtful when it was tried on the 


Robert Milton, the stage director; and 
that sweetest, gentlest and kindest of 
managers, the late William Harris—all 
believed we had a great hit. “Ren” Wolf 
and I honestly didn’t understand how we 
had come to doit. We still feel that way, 
but from a different viewpoint. En 
route to Hartford for the initial perform- 
ance we reviewed the manuscript and 
decided that only the crumbling of the 
universe could rob us of success. At the 
dress rehearsal, suddenly, unexplainably, 
came sickening doubts. The piece was 
revealed to us as a machine-made product 
with a good first act, two amusing scenes 
afterward and a story that must have 
been trite “when ‘Omer smote his 
bloomin’ lyre.” 


PLAYS, like motor-engines, must be 

running when one locates trouble. I 
often wonder whether newspaper critics, 
inexperienced in the theater, would be as 
confident in their judgments, as satisfied 
of their ability to tell the dramatist what 
is wrong, if they could see an author act- 
ing as critic. At every rehearsal, at every 
performance while a piece is being tried on 
the dog, the man who wrote it sits “out 
front,” pad in hand, noting every gesture 
that fails of its effect, and why, and what 
can be done to secure that effect—every 


line that doesn’t convey what was in- 
tended, and as succinctly, cumulatively, 
dynamically as possible. Good lines are 
not chance—the phrase that pops ready- 
made into the mind. A good line is built 
as a play is built. It establishes a 
premise, proceeds from that premise with 
every-increasing strength and suspense, 
and ends with its big word, its explosive 
word, its dramatic climax. This truth is 
none the less truth because the man who 
writes good lines, writing good lines by 
instinct, doesn’t know it. 

I recall a sentence, a “gag,” in “My 
Best Girl,” the development of which 
into the biggest laugh in the piece affords 
excellent illustration of the usefulness of 
the dog. In the first place, the line was 
made—as every good line must be made 
—by the situation. A good line where 
none is required is not a good line. Good 
lines are the outcome of character and 
situation rather than of inherent worth; 
so that the uproar-creating speech in one 
scene, transferred to another, may be 
worth nothing. In “My Best Girl” an 
angry chorus-woman referred to herself 
as a “lady.” 

“A lady?” sneered her companion. 

“Sure!” replied the chorister. ‘I come 
from one of the first families on the out- 
skirts of Louisville!” 
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Not only when trouble was 
locked up, and in vaults, 
but in burglar-proof vaults. 
Not with approved appli- 
ances, with dynamite or an 
electric bore, but with a 
screw-driver, and — final 
touch—a screw-driver made 
of lead! 

Just so, as one watches 
repeated performances of a 
comedy or a drama, one 
sees opportunities for addi- 
tions, subtractions, effective 
paddings. The time-table 















































Below is Helen Ware, who made her 
first hit with a part interpolated at the 
last minute into “In the Bishop's 
Carriage.” 















































New York 
dog, but which ran most of one season at the Astor. 


No laugh. “Ren” and I decided that 
Louisville wasn’t a funny or appropriate 
place. We made it Pittsburgh. 

Still no laugh. 

We concluded that “one of the first 
families on the outskirts” might be just 
that—“one of the first families” in the 
accepted sense. We must convey the 
idea of motion—of “one of the first fam- 
ilies’ reached. The following night we 
tried: ‘One of the first families as you 
come into Pittsburgh on the B. & O.” 

Too long. 

The line became: “One of the first 
families as you enter Pittsburgh.” 

There was the picture. Result: a 
chuckle. The mind had not been prop- ~ 
erly prepared. We repeated the inter- 
rogation. 

“A lady?” 

“Yes, a lady! I come from one of the 
first families as you enter Pittsburgh!” 

Complete success! 

In the same performance we experi- 
mented with twenty-two expressions of 
hard luck, where such an expression was 
required, before we brought about an ex- 
’ plosion with: “If they locked up trouble 
in burglar-proof vaults, I could get in 
with a lead screw-driver!” Nothing left 
unsaid in that line. How easily and 
surely did the comedian get into trouble? 
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scene in “The Beauty Shop” was written 
to play one minute—that is, it filled one 
typewritten page. -Raymond Hitchcock 
couldn’t see any fun in the idea. For a 
long time, while the piece was on tour, it 
was acted without the scene. Once Mr. 
Hitchcock had discovered how audiences 
recognized the complications of a railway 
guide, he began developing. In this case, 
the time-table referred to steam- 
boats. The climax of the scene, 
Mr. Hitchcock’s despairing in- 
terpretation of “P. S.” as “Please 
swim,” was not appended until 
the night we opened in New 
York. 

Visualization some- 
times shows ways and means, 
accidentally or otherwise, 
that do not suggest 
themselves in writing. 

In “The Little Gray 

Lady,” Julia Dean, 

in the Eastern com- 

pany, and Pauline 

Frederick, in the 

Western, had to dis- 

cover, suddenly, in 

the midst of a struggle, 

certain marked bills in a 

table drawer. My hardest 
thinking had not brought forth 
a better method than the chance 
recollection of some reference to 
that drawer. Acted, the device 
proved clumsy and an interrup- 
tion. We tried others, with the 
same result. One night in Worcester, 
during the struggle, the table was pushed 
onto two legs and the drawer slipped out. 
Properly timed and arranged, that proved 
to be the solution of the difficulty. 

“The Pit” had an act of unbroken ten- 
sion that was considered perfect. Playing 
proved the unbroken tension to be fatal. 
There was no point of departure from 
which to reach our climax. “I’d give a 
thousand dollars for one laugh!” said 
William A. Brady. We tried funny lines. 
The situation was too troubled for them. 
What we required was something serious 
but grotesquely out of place. That ten- 
sion, demanding relief, brought out of a 
quite commonplace interruption the big- 
gest laugh I have ever won in a theater. 
Douglas Fairbanks, portraying Landry 


Court, a broker’s clerk, his first important 
part, voiced the interruption. In the midst 
of the excitement, above the racket of 
tickers and the roar from ’change, a tele- 
phone rang. Fairbanks responded: ““Wom- 
an wants to know if this is Huyler’s!” 
“The Pit,” at its opening, proved an 
hour and ten minutes too long. We had 
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A scene from “The Red Widow”—‘“‘the only musical comedy 


strangely enough, at the first performance 


cut forty minutes by the second perform- 
ance. After that it was harder; we 
averaged about three minutes out at each 
performance until we had got down to 
proper running-time. My first play, “A 
Game of Hearts,” was half an hour too 
short—which was more difficult. ‘The 
Secret Orchard,” precisely the right 
length, had to be mulcted of an entire 
scene, twelve minutes, that prior to the 
premiére had been considered the most 
cogent incident in the play. “The Red 
Widow” lost its best song because the 
very success of that song caused it to 
break into the continuity of the story. 


“THE most important quality in ‘its 
sponsors, when a play is being tried 
on the dog, is clear-sightedness, unbiased 

















judgment. The man who loves a line 
because he has written it is lost. Israel 
Zangwill, described to me as cutting 
“Children of the Ghetto,” was compared 
to the mother, in the fairy tale of Hans 
Christian Andersen, one of whose chil- 
dren was to be adopted by a prince. “I 
can’t give up Willie,” said the mother. 
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of which I ever heard that required no work after its opening. . .°. . Yet, bored. No one else gets 


both authors counted the piece a failure.” 


“He has such pretty curls..... I 
can’t give up Elizabeth. Her eyes are 
so blue!” 

Ren Wolf and I had been very enthusi- 
astic about “Hell,” the burlesque we 
wrote for the Folies Bergére. After a 
first performance, in Atlantic City, that 
had gone uncommonly well, we returned 
‘to our rooms and had a bottle of 
beer. “If this were another man’s 
work,” I asked Ren, “and you were 
writing a criticism of it, what would you 
say?” 

“Rotten!” replied Ren. “What would 
you say?” 

“Same thing!” 

We rose at six the next morning and 
waited a summons to battle. None came. 
At ten we hunted up the management— 


spas 
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Henry B. Harris and Jesse Lasky, the 
latter now among the most skillful and 
successful of motion-picture producers. 
“What do you want us to do to the 
piece?” we inquired. 

“Do? Nothing! It’s all right!” 

Afterward there was a revolution in 
“Heli,” but in spite of it both men lost a 
fortune in the Folies Bergére. 

In the same city, a few 
years subsequently, in 
one week Ren and I, 
prompted by F. Ziegfeld, 
Jr., completely revised 
iy “The Follies of 1915.” 

J A good recipe 
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for success is 
ea? “Don’t fool your- 
: self.” 

Enthusiasm _cre- 
ates, but the lack of 
it improves. The 
Macedonians always 
discussed important 

matters of state 
BY twice — once for 
fervor, when they 
were drunk, and 
once for reflection, 
when they were 


| 


sober. 

George M. Cohan’s pros- 
perity is due largely to the 
‘fact that he is so easily 


tired of a scene as quickly as 

he does, so that no one else 
has occasion to be tired of a scene he has 
written or staged. 

The only musical comedy of which I 
ever heard that required no work after its 
opening was “The Red Widow.” We leit 
that the day after the premiére. Yet 
strangely enough, at the first performance 
both authors counted the piece a failure. 
I offered to sell my interest for two 
thousand dollars. I should have done so, 
too, but for the generosity of Sam Harris. 
The following morning there was a line 
half a block long before the box-office in 
Boston. We couldn’t believe our eyes. 
Ren discovered another such line~ the 
evening after the disclosure of “My Best 
Girl,” but closer inspection brought tragic 
realization that the crowd was trying to 
get into the movie house next door. | 
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"THE dog is pretty likely to show weak 

spots, not only in a play, but in cast 
and production. An ineffective first act 
of my adaptation of “The Traitor,” for 
example, proved to be due to a setting so 
nearly the color of the costumes that the 
dramatis persone melted into it. That 
canvas was repainted overnight. Some- 
times five or six experiments are necessary 
to obtaining the proper interpretation of 
a réle. Another actress was sent on to 
replace Rita Stanwood, now Mrs. Henry 
B. Warner, in “My Best Girl,” and then 
the powers that were, suspected that they 
had made a mistake. Miss Stanwood, 
invited. to remain until they found out, 
had the doubtful pleasure of hearing her 
lines spoken by some one else at a 
matinée. Then she was restored to the 
cast. : 

A performance that has had a pre- 
liminary tour invariably and inevitably 
gains in smoothness and the confidence of 
the performers. They learn where the 
laughs come—very essential knowledge, 
too—and grow used to such strange 
objects as cups and canes. Most impor- 
tant of all, a certain degree of nervous- 
ness wears off. “Clothes” was not tried 
outside of New-York. In the middle of 
the first act, I went to the late Frank 
Worthing and said: “Sorry to disturb 
you, Frank, but you can’t be heard back 
of the third row.” 

“T know,” replied Worthing, “and I 
can’t help it. I’m so scared I can’t get 
my. voite above a whisper.” 

Ability and experience have nothing to 
do with stage-fright. William H. Crane 
had been acting fifty years when, on the 
first night of “Father and the Boys,” his 
nausea overcame him after each exit. 

Sometimes mistakes that would have 
made failure certain are discovered in the 
course of a few performances on the road. 
“The Little Minister,” presented in New 
York as it was presented in Washington, 
in absolutely unintelligible Scotch, would 
not have lasted a week. Sometimes the 
mistakes are not discovered. A dachs- 
hund that was called Julia, and manifestly 
wasn’t, fairly broke up the initial ren- 
dering of “The Toymaker of Nuremberg” 
at_the Garrick. Sometimes the prelimi- 
nary road-tour gives definite information 
as to the value of a play, and sometimes 
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it doesn’t. After a month’s trial, Wagen- 
hals & Kemper tossed a coin to deter- 
mine whether they should bring “Paid in 
Full” into New York. 


ENERALLY the try-out tells the 

story. It is rather an amazing thing 
how quickly town-folk learn whether 
they are likely to like the piece at the 
opera-house. At eight o’clock one eve- 
ning nothing is known of the entertain- 
ment; at eight the next, crowds are going 
to it, or staying away. Naturally there 
are exceptions to the rule. “Object— 
Matrimony” was a great success on tour, 
and “A Kiss for Cinderella” wasn’t. A 
few seasons ago I had three openings in 
the same week—“‘Her Little Highness” in 
Boston, “The Beauty Shop” in Detroit 
and “The Inner Shrine” in~ Scranton. 
“Her Little Highness” looked sure, and 
survived a week at the Liberty. “The 
Beauty Shop” seemed doubtful, and ran 
most of one season at the Astor. 

It is highly important, of course, that . 
the community selected as dog should be 
sufficiently metropolitan and cosmopoli- 
tan to reflect the probable verdict of Man- 
hattan. For this reason, and because it 
is given to amusement-seeking in the sum- 
mer, when most try-outs occur nowadays, 
a favorite test-town is Atlantic City. 
Another is Long Branch, both having the 
additional advantage of being easily 
reached from New York. Stamford, 
Poughkeepsie and other near-by places 
are popular with managers—Poughkeep- 
sie because it has a college, which fact 
accounts for the long-undisputed suprem- 
acy of New Haven. Washington, with 
its executive and diplomatic circles, used 
to have half a dozen openings in a sea- 
son. For years it witnessed all the 
premiéres of David Belasco—‘Zaza,” 
“Du Barry” and the rest. Many mana- 
gers and authors have trial cities about 
which they are almost superstitious. At 
one time I felt it practically impossible 
that I could have a failure in Hartford. 
“The Pit” opened there, and “The Little 
Gray Lady,” “The Secret Orchard” and 
“In the Bishop’s Carriage.” “A Perfect 
Lady” broke the spell. 

In the dear old days of fakery, quack- 
ery and untrammeled press-agency, the 
first step, in trying a play on the dog, 
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was petting the dog. The town selected 
for the experiment was told, through its 
newspapers, that it had been chosen be- 
cause of the superior culture and per- 
spicacity of its populace. Once having 
tried their brand of intelligence, this man- 
ager never would use any other. It was 
his intention forthwith to open offices in 
the Masonic Temple, and henceforward 
presentations made by him would be 
shown here before they were revealed 
anywhere else. New York’s day as a pro- 
ducing center was over. “ ‘New Yorkers 
are too blasé,’ said David Doughman to 
a representative of The Eagle last night 
at the Mansion House.” 


VEN this gentle scratching behind the 
ears May seem scant recompense to 
the dog-town, whose population pays its 
two dollars a head to witness some fear- 
ful and wonderful performances. Scenery 
half set, players half prepared, plays half 
again too long—these are the everyday 
experiences of Long Branch and Atlantic 
City—together with mishaps so amazing 
and so humorous that you wouldn’t be- 
lieve ’em without an affidavit. I have 
told you of the gondola in “The Marriage 
of William Ashe,” which stuck on a nail 
in the middle of the Grand Canal, and 
then, being tugged at violently, came out 
from under four astonished mandolinists, 
leaving them to wade to shore without 
missing a note. I may have told you of 
Margaret Wycherly, the Christian 
maiden in “The Nazarene,” thrown to 
lions that refused to take the least notice 
of her until some one thought of giving 
them an electric shock—upon receiving 
which, apparently, they gave one look at 
the Christian maiden and tried to break 
out the other side of the cage. However, 
these things happen even on Broadway. 
It was in New York, in the Klaw & 
Erlanger production of “The Country 
Circus,” that a fractious mule kept kick- 
ing a pictured audience in the face, and 
the aforesaid audience, painted upon the 
back-drop, kept coming back, smiling, to 
be kicked again! 
In return, the small-town audience has 
the advantage of new scenery and spot- 
less costumes and nervous enthusiasm 
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that gives never-to-be-repeated spirit to 
the performance. Also it has all the ex- 
citement and importance of a first night 
—something of the delightful thrill with 
which the boy of ten sees a circus un- 
loaded at the lot. It gets a near view of 
celebrities come down to witness the try- 
out—not as many as it imagines, for in 
this matter, too, the press-agent is not 
quite reliable, being limited, frequently, 
only by the number of distinguished per- 
sons who come to his mind. In Long 
Branch and Atlantic City a good half of 
the initial audience is likely to be made 
up of New Yorkers, off on a holiday and 
welcoming this sort of diversion. Stam- 
ford and New Haven are beginning to 
develop their own brand of first-nighter, 
too. 

Hiram Jones can put on as white a 
shirt, and look as bored and disgusted, 
as the most experienced wine-agent in 
New York. 


WHETHER they like it or not, the 

little places near the big city are 
fated to be the dog. The manager has 
learned that it is folly to venture onto 
Broadway until his wares are in shape to 
be shown. A poor performance in New- 
burgh may spoil the next evening’s busi- 
ness—if the piece is booked there for two 
nights; but a serious mishap or inade- 
quate preparation in New York puts an 
end to the future possibilities of the pro- 
duction. Moreover, as was said in the be- 
ginning, our impresarios know now that 
they need not invest a fortune in a play 
until they have seen that play tried out. 
These trials, at least, afford the small 
towns opportunity to get acquainted with 
the best stars, and the works of the best 
authors, that otherwise might never come 
to them. Half a loaf is better than no 
bread; and Haddon Chambers, even 
while still a bit in need of pruning, and 
Elsie Ferguson, even though not quite 


“dead letter-perfect,” are pleasant digres- 


sions from a steady diet of Theda Bara 
and Charlie Chaplin. 

Not to mention—thrown in for good 
measure—a certain intimacy with Daniel 
Frohman’s whiskers and David Belasco’s. 
reversible collar! 












































Photograph by Maud Langtree i 
Sada Cowan, who has written a number of successful one-act plays. Her latest play, “Playing ‘the Game,” is to 
be produced this fall by the estate of Henry B. Harris. 
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Those sweet-sixteen 
curls are good to 
gaze upon—and so 
is Miss Ma y 
Allison, who, no 
doubt you'll agree, 
is as winsome a lass 
as you'd care to see. 
Miss Allison is a 
popular favorite in 

etro moving 

pictures. 
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Valeska Suratt, the Hoosier vaudeville and musical-comedy star, who is now appearing in moving pictures produced 
by the Fox Film Corporation. This shows Valeska in the leading rdle of ““The Siren,” a new Fox film. 
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Photograph by White, New York 
man, adapted from Thackeray’s “The Newcomes.” Sir Herbert Tree had the leading masculine réle. 
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Mary Miles Minter, the moving-picture favorite, at the piano and in the fields, Standing by Miss Minter is her 
sister, Margaret Shelby. 
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Photograph by Lindstede, Los Angeles 


Kathleen Clifford has the leading réle in “The Twisted Thread,” a Balboa photoplay written by H. M. Horkheimer. 
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Grace George, who has been having trouble to find 


“a suitable vehicle.” 


New Season 


NEW GOSSIP AND 
FRESH INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE FOOTLIGHT FOLKS 


By Burns Mantle 


(WO of the most popular queries of 
| ce | each new theatrical season are, we 
i_4_] feel, about to be propounded: 
“Whoever could have struck William Patter- 
son?” * And: “Why doesn’t some one write a 
play for Grace George?” 

Just why the brightest and most keenly alert 
comédienne of her day, in her particular di- 
vision, should not be able to find a play worthy 
her gifts has been and probably will long con- 
tinue to be a mystery. But no one seems able 
to write one for her. It may be, of course, 
that many have been written and none ac- 
cepted—which is to intimate that neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Brady knows a good play for Grace 
George when he or she sees it. 

There is the usual report, however, that this 
season a play—perhaps two plays—has been 
found and that the actress, taking up the 
repertory season at the Playhouse which she 
carried to a distinguished and commendable 
success two years ago, will again be comfort- 
ably placed within her element. 


EEING that Sol Smith Russell has been a 
long time dead, he probably will not ob- 
ject if we compare a recent arrival among the 
vaudeville comics to what we retain of a boy- 
ish memory of him. Chic Sale is the lad. 
You may have seen him in vaudeville in your 
town. He did quite a bit of touring in his 
early days—starting as far down as the Gus 
Sun circuit in the Middle West—and if you 
are eager to know just how far down that is, 
ask any vaudeville actor who has played it. 
“Six shows a day, seven days a week, and find 
yourself on anything from ten to twenty-five 
dollars a week” is the way one of them de- 
scribed it to me some years ago. 
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Photograph by 
J. George Nussbaumer, 
Buffalo 








Russell, 
of course, 
was an 
actor and 
an artist. But before he became either, 
he was a true-blue “comic.” He gave 
imitations, just as Sale is doing—and 
much the same kind of imitations, those 
of volunteers at a country-school enter- 
tainment. Friends of Sale declare that, 
given the opportunity, he could easily 
become a legitimate actor of types, and 
the opportunity usually is not long in 
following such an idea. Hence the Sol 
Smith Russell suggestion. 

Interest in Sale just now attaches to 
the fact that he is, in a way, duplicating 
the history another vaudevillian, Frank 
Tinney, made at the Winter Garden six 
years ago. Tinney was at the time known 
in the West as an amusing monologist. 
Being the son of a Philadelphia under- 
taker, he came naturally by his humor. 
But so far as New York was concerned, 
he wasn’t considered worth program-room 
in a “high-class” bill. He worked for 


Charles (“Chic”). Sale in “‘The 
Passing Show of 1917” and (be- 
low) Mr. Sale in propria persona. 
his young Vaudevil- 

lian, after being often 

denied, has now 

achieved Broadway. 


years try- 
ing to over- 

come the idea that 
he could not enter- 
tain a metropolitan 
audience. Then 
came his. chance at 
the Garden. His im- 
mediate success fol- 
lowed, and in the five 
years last passed he has made enough 
money to buy a large section of Freeport, 
Long Island, and store away a bale or two 
of Liberty and other bonds. 

Sale, like Tinney, has been pleading 
for a chance in New York for a half- 
dozen years. About that long ago, after 
he had graduated from the corn- and cot- 
ton-belts and had projected himself up 
among the vaudeville exclusives who give 
but two performances a day, he was 
given a tentative booking on the Poli cir- 
cuit—which covers the smaller New Eng- 
land towns. He charged Poli a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a week for his 
“pro-teen” sketch and got along very 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 
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nicely, he thought, until the manager 
himself happened in the theater one after- 
noon. “This fellow’s awful,” said Poli, 
who probably had never met a Mid- 
western type in his life. Anyway, Sale 
was cast out and his time canceled. 

He refused to be discouraged, however, 
and not long after that, he was given an- 
other chance—this time at the Fifth 
Avenue Theater, which is on, but not 
exactly of, Broadway. Here he was 
politely received by the audiences, and 
the higher vaudeville authorities uptown 
decided to let him see what he could do 
at their houses. He again made friends 
with the audiences easily enough, but the 
managers personally were rather inclined 
to favor the Poli verdict. For months 
the comedian was never certain he would 
be working from week to week. But 
gradually his popularity grew. Last sea- 
son he was kept steadily employed, and 
this season came the Winter Garden 
opportunity. There it happens he is 
the individual hit of the 
bill. 

Chic 
Sale 
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(they call him Chic because his name is 
Charles) was born in Urbana, O., and 
discovered that he was funny when he 
used to amuse the students attending the 
University across the river. He didn’t 
know then how little it takes to amuse 
a college student. His favorite and best 
character-study is that of Uncle Hiram, 
who plays solos on the “tuby.” Hiram 
is, aS he explains, “not much on tacknic 
but a bear for indurance an’ speed.” 


A SERGEANT of the aviation-corps 
drifted into Mr. Ziegfeld’s “Midnight 
Frolic” on the roof of the New Amster- 
dam Theater the other night. He was 
accompanied by three of his pals, and 
they were in town on one of their last 
excursions to the places that had known 
them well in the days before the war. 
Sitting at a table during the progress of 
the entertainment, and taking particular 
note of a young woman in the chorus, 
Dorothy St. Clair by name and blonde 
by nature, it occurred to the sergeant 
that perhaps she and, say, three, of the 
other girls were as lonely as he and 
his fellow-flyers. Their uniforms 
denied them the cheer of the 
celebrated flowing bowl, but 
he saw no reason why they 
also should be denied the 
delights of social con- 
verse. Taking a visiting 
card from his case and a 
pen from his first-aid kit 
or wherever he carried it, 
the sergeant scribbled these 

inviting words: 


Could you and three of 
your friends favor us with 
your company after the 
performance? We are in 
uniform in the second row 
and are going across 

very soon. 
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Dorothy St. Clair, who appealed particularly to four lonely aviators at the “Midnight Frolic.” 

















Then, having a second thought, he 
wrote “over” in the corner and kK 
added a personal description Lae 


of the party on the other 
side: 


Here we are: 
“Mac,” dark eye- 
brows. 
“Speds,” short and 
has a mustache. 
‘Tack, tlreaa 
shaven and very 
nice. 
“Myself,” 
tache and 
flyer. 


mus- 
a real 


We are O. K,, 
but very lonely. 
Hope you are not 
too busy. 


The name on 
the card was 
that of a very 
nice, very 
modest and 
quite well- 
known young 
man. And not 
until he sees this 
item in THE 
GREEN Book will 
he ever guess 
what Dorothy did 
with the card. She 
gave it to a certain 
party, remarking, 
laughingly: ‘See 
what I got 
from a- fly- 
ing fish!” 







UR strug- 
gling 
actresses do 
have a time of it—especially when they 
own motor-cars. It is so hard to know 
just what to do with the car while strug- 
gling. We have in mind the case of 
Imogen Fairchild, late of Washington, 
D. C. Imogen agreed that as between 
being a parasite and a worker, she pre- 
ferred to work. That much decided, she 
put herself through a severe cross-ex- 
amination as to the character of work she 
most wanted to do. Did she yearn for 


housework? No. Did she care for secre- 
tarial duties? No. Was she interested in 
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Photograph by 
Harris and Ewing, 
Washington, D. C 












































Imogen 
Fairchild, 
whose motor- 
car all but stymied 
er career, This pic- 
ture shows her in “The 
Man Who Came Back.” 





matrimony as a profession? Well, yes and 
no. Yes, because he was a dear; and no, 
because he had gone to the front and 
there was no telling how long the old war 


would last. Was she interested in art? 
No. The drama— 
Ah! That was it—especially the 


musical drama: So she hitched up the 
motor-car and drove over to New York 
and went scooting around the -traffic 
policemen and the theatrical: district look- 
ing for a job. This was in July, and there 
were only seven attractions playing on 
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Broadway; so the scooting was 
comparatively simple. First she 
tried the musical plays—Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s “Follies,” Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s “Hitchy-koo,” Mr. Gest’s 
“Oh, Boy!” and Mr. Shubert’s 
“Passing Show.” And curiously 
enough, in each of these she was 
offered a position. But there was 
no place to keep her motor-car. 
All the other girls brought their 
machines to work with them too, 
and as a result all the parking 
space in front and behind the 
theaters was taken. She couldn’t 
be bothered going to a garage, 
she decided, because she per- 
fectly loathed the walk from 
there to the stage door. So she 
gave up musical comedy. 

Next Imogen tried for a place 
in “Turn to the Right,”—no 
chance! In “The Thirteenth 
Chair’’—nothing stirring but the 
ghost of a man murdered in the 
play. “The Man Who Came 
Back”—and here she found not 
only a job in the cabaret scene 
but a perfectly fine parking-place 
for the car as well. You see, 
Forty-eighth Street is way up- 
town, for one thing, and only 
Mary Nash and Henry Hull ride 
to the theater in their own cars, 
anyway. Which goes to show 
what can be accomplished by a 
persistent Fairchild. 


ANE COWL has had an inter- 

esting summer. She has spent § 
her time outguessing the physi- & 
cians, who told her she surely 
would break down if she did not 
take a rest. At this writing, she appears 
to have a very good running start of three 
or four weeks on the medics and is still 
going strong. The other day she assured 
me that any amount of work is perfectly 
simple if only it is properly systematized. 
And how had she applied system to her 
various tasks, I asked her. Well, she 
arose, which is to say got up, around 
six A. M. at her weebit farm near Great 
Neck, L. I. At seven she left in her 
motor-car for the moving-picture studio 
at Fort Lee, N. J., which is a neat little 
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Here we see Jane Cowl trying to appear unconscious while direct. 


ride of some twenty or thirty miles and 
probably can be made in an hour if the 
chauffeur hurries and is a thoroughly sys- 
tematic driver. (But some day he is 
going to try to make it in fifty-nine 
minutes, and there will be no more Jane 
Cowl to write about.) From eight a. m. 
or thereabouts until six Pp. mM. or there- 
abouts, she loafed and posed and posed 
and loafed, which is the way they work in 
moving-picture studios. Between six and 
eight she took her time over dinner and 
rode in to the Harris Theater, where the 
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ing rehearsals of her new play “Daybreak.” In the foreground are Blanche Yurka and Frederick Truesdell. 


company which is to play “Daybreak,” a 
new drama written by Miss Cowl and 
Jane Murfin of Detroit, was gathered for 
rehearsal. And from eight until midnight 
she directed the rehearsals of her play. 
The job of being her own stage-director 
has at least convinced Jane Cowl of one 
thing: it is the hardest work having to 
do with the production of a play. “Be- 
lieve me,” she said, and we believed, “the 
next time I have to rehearse in a new 
‘play under another director, I’ll be the 
best-behaved member of the company.” 


She is convinced, too, by this experi- 
ence, that every author should direct the 
production of his own play, and that his 
word should be absolute law. No one 
can know exactly the various shades 
of meaning he has tried to write into his 
play, or visualize exactly his scenes and 
situations, except the creator of the play 
himself—or herself, as the case may be— 
and does, in fact, happen to be in this 
instance. As we were gathering these 
facts, it was getting hotter by the minute. 
“And then,” said Jane Cowl, “the last 
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week we will be giving to rehearsals of 
‘Daybreak’ I will also be rehearsing my some little basis in fact. 
own part in ‘Lilac Time,’ which we are 
to present on tour the first part of the 


season.” 

That, we allowed, would be 
pleasant—because, if the sys- 
tem worked, the “Lilac Time” 
rehearsals could easily be 
fitted in so nicely between the 
coffee and eggs at breakfast- 
time, or possibly be held on 
the morning motor-trip from 


Great Neck, L. I., to Fort Lee, - 


N. J., if the traffic policemen 
didn’t object. 


9 Sere is a player-lad com- 
ing to our town this sea- 
son—and later to your town, 
he hopes—of whom we may 
hear much and of whom we 
may hear little. But either 
way, he is deserving of our 
sympathetic interest for the 
courage that is his. Allen 
Doone is his name, and he 
plays Irish plays—has played 
Irish plays in Australia, in 
fact, until they tell me, sotto 
voce, that he is worth about a 
million dollars in bonds and 
things that can easily be con- 
verted into cash. 

Well, he had a good example 
in his youth. Seven or eight 
years ago he was playing in 
support of the late Joe 
Murphy, who died a million- 
aire after years and years 
devoted to “Kerry Gow,” 
“Shaughan Rhue” and the 
rest of his repertory. Murphy 
was a good actor and a good 
saver. Those who resented 
his economy used to say of 
him that. he would ask the 
barkeeper in his hotel to make 
him a lemonade in the shaker, 
that he might be sure of a 
good drink, and that after he 


had drunk half of it he would push the 
rest back with the suggestion: 
lad: fill it up with water and take it to 
I promised to send 


me wife, will yez? 
her wan.” 


Photograph by White, New York 


Allen Doone, a young 


Irish - American juvenile, 


in “Lucky O’Shea.” 


“Hist, 


> fortune. 


A palpable libel, but doubtless with 


Doone, having 


played with Murphy until he knew Irish 
romantic drama of the “Kerry Gow” type 


backward, determined to try 
his fortunes with it in Eng- 
land. He was not successful 
there, and so he moved on to 
Australia. He had little more 
than one hundred dollars in 
assets when he arrived in 
Melbourne, but he straight- 
way leased a_ theater—the 
Bijou—and put “Kerry Gow” 
in rehearsal. Either he 
would lose his hundred and 
what he had borrowed to go 
with it, or he would make his 
fortune, he figured; and he 

was right: he made the 
From that day he 
never has played a “sharing” 
engagement. He takes all the 
chances himself, leasing his 
theaters outright. He plans 
to do. the same in America. 

Doone decided to come here 
when he noted the success 
with which American plays 
have met recently in Australia, 
notably Fred Niblo’s tour with 
the Cohan & Harris comedies. 
If Australia likes American 
comedies, why shouldn’t 
America like the comedies 
that Australia approves, he 
queries. And he will try 
them first with “Lucky 
O’Shea.” Doone is still an 
American, and his home is in 
Spokane. 


= all started with Marilynn 

Miller. She was playing in 
“The Show of Wonders’ in 
Chicago and growing peevish 
by the minute, because the 
weather was hot and her work 
was hard and there seemed 
little chance of her enjoying a 
vacation this year. 


“Oh, I wish I were back in the chorus,” 
sighed Marilynn. “The girls there are at 
least free from responsibilities. They can 
get a day off whenever they want to take 


one, and no one seems to mind. But let 
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New York 


a prin- 

cipal sug- 

gest sucha 
thing — whew! 
She is accused of 
everything from a 
desire to ‘kill the 
show’ to a determi- 
nation to start a 
riot like those I. W. 
W. chaps.” 

To which Lillian 
Stein, who és in the 
chorus, replied: “No 
worries, is it?”  (Lil- 
lian Stein is not Irish, 
but she will fall into the 
use of a brogue now and 
again.) “No worries? I’d 
like to see Marilynn try it 
for a while—try stretching 
thirty dollars 


Emily Miles, champion understudy at the Winter Garden. 


over 

the cost 

of food, 

lodging, 

clothes, 

shoes, 

# stockings, 

‘3 | sleepers 

j and the sup- 

» port of a 

sister or may- 

be a_ family. 

And save 

enough for the 

three months 

she’d be loafing! 

Let her try to 

make out with one 

meal a day for a 
while and do her 

own washing in her 
room; let her dress 
where we dress, in the 
basement, make eleven 
changes of costume a 
night and climb two 
flights of iron stairs be- 
tween numbers! A 
chorus-girl she’d like to 
be! Well, I'll trade jobs 
with her any day. The 


P Photograph Photograph 


by Apeda, by Tarr, 
New York New York 
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hope of such a chance is the only thing 
that keeps most of us alive.” 

And then up stepped Emily Miles, of 
“The Passing Show of 1917.” 
“Listen,” said Emily, and 
when Emily says 
“Listen,” you listen: 
“‘They’re both 
wrong. I’ve been 
a chorus-girl, and 
I’ve been a prin- 
cipal, and now 
I’m an_ under- 
study. And 
I’1ll change 
places with either 
of them at the 
Same salary. 
Work? Worry? 
Responsibility? 
What do those girls e 
know about it? Marilynn \ 
with her fine, easy part and 
her maid! And Lillian with 
nothing to do but trot out 
and dance a few steps, 
trot back and dress 
and trot out again! 
Any time she doesn’t 
feel like it, they’ll excuse 
her, and she'll not be 
missed. 

“But, listen: I’m an 
understudy. Know what it 
is to be an understudy? The 
Miss Patsy of the company, 
that’s what you.are. There’s a 
principal sick; my Gawd, the 
show’s stuck! Who can do it? 
Why little Emily Miles, of 
course! Come on, Emily, hop in 
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not. And the nerve of these stage 
managers! Do you know what they 
asked me the other night? If I didn’t 
think I could understudy the 
De Wolf Hopper part too! 
Work? And worry? Say, 
those girls don’t know 
the meaning of the 

words.” 


PEAKING of 

the thorough 

Americanization 

of an English ac- 

tress,—as many 

people will be, 

once “The Coun- 

try Cousin” is 

fairly established 

among the plays of 

. the new season,—the 

case of Alexandra 

Carlisle is quite 

the most un- 

usual of any 

of which we 

have record. 

And why is 

it the most 

unusual of 

instances? Because, 

dear heart, of Alex- 

andra’s accent. And what 

is wrong with her accent? 
Nothing. That’s ‘the point. 
Nothing at all is wrong with it.- 

It is quite delightfully American, 
despite the fact that for all the years of 
her antebellum experience 
she was a leading woman 
in the London theaters, 


Photograph 


Laurette Taylor 
displaying the 
exact smile she 
used in reply to 
the man who 
asked her how 
much money she 
wanted, to go into 
moving pictures. 
“Oh, a million 
cash,” said she. 


and was, in fact, born and 
raised up Yorkshire way, 
where the accents come 
from. 

“The Country Cousin,” 
you may recall, was first 
called “The Ohio Lady” 
and played in Chicago by 
Mary Nash. Written by 
Booth Tarkington of Indiana and Julian 
Street of the whole wide American conti- 
nent, the heroine is a Midwestern product 
who runs a farm. She must, therefore, be 
simply and entirely American. Quite 
naturally, when George Tyler, the pro- 


here and play Miss Franklyn’s 
part to-night. Know it? Of 
course you know it. Didn’t you 
have a three-minute rehearsal a 
week ago last Tuesday! And 
I’m understudying five of ’em. 
Five principals! Five parts to 
learn, rehearse and keep up in! 
Can I be sick for a night and 
send in a physician’s certificate? I can- 
not. Can I take a week off without pay, 
just to rest up for the spring drive and 
the hot summer months? I cannot. Do 
I get the principal’s pay? Ido not. Or 
have the chorus-girl’s freedom? I do 











ducer, began his search for such a heroine, 
he thought only of American girls. 

First, Marjorie Rambeau, who knows 
all her r’s when she meets them and is 
not ashamed to acknowledge them. But 
Marjorie was unattainable. 

Then Mary Nash, who is also American 
down to the last strand of her black back 
hair. But Mary also was unavailable. 

Then Lola Fisher. Lola was born in 
Chicago—which, in spite of Mayor 
Thompson, is rather thoroughly Ameri- 
can. But Arthur Hopkins had held her 
for “Good Gracious Annabel.” 

And finally Janet Beecher, who also 
hails from Chicago. She seemed just 
fitted for the rdle—but she also had 
signed up for another job. 

About this time Mary Nash was free 
for a few months, and it was decided to 
try “The Ohio Lady” in Chicago. And 
there it was discovered that both the per- 
formance and the play were disappoint- 
ing—in no way incompetent, but lacking 
the particular elements that are needed 
to guarantee success. After a few weeks 
the comedy was withdrawn, and Miss 
Nash returned to New York to make the 
hit of her recent career in “The Man Who 
Came Back,” and the Messrs. Tarkington 
and Street began to rewrite the play. 

Still there was no one in sight to play 
the heroine—until the day Alexandra 
Carlisle walked into the Tyler offices. 

“Why is it, Mr. Tyler,” she queried, 
- pausing just the other side of the thresh- 
old, “why is it that I, frequently con- 
sidered a competent actress, cannot find 
the right sort of part to play?” 

“What has become of your English ac- 
cent?” parried the genial manager. 

“I’ve never owned one,” replied Miss 
Carlisle. “Perhaps that is what is wrong 
with me.” 

Tyler rang the office bell and called for 
the ’script of “The Country Cousin.” 

“Read a bit of that second act to me,’ 
said he. 

She read it. And before she left the 
office, she had been engaged to play 
the American heroine. ‘The Country 
Cousin,” in its new version, was tried 
again in Philadelphia last spring and pro- 
nounced a hit. And the charming ally 


playing the heroine was voted not the 
Not more 


least of its attractive features. 
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than a dozen words tricked her into the 
use of the broad a, and. this summer, 
by practice she has flattened these. 


MOVIE-MAN was calling on Lau- 

_~ rette Taylor, trying to induce her to 

sign a contract to appear as the heroine of 
“Peg o’ My Heart” for his company. 

“T am authorized to offer you seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars,” said 
he, casual-like, which is the way of 
movie-men when they talk in figures. 

Miss Taylor laughed, and the movie- 
man laughed. The idea seemed so pre- 
posterous—that after having made half a 
million dollars with a play and a char- 
acter it should still be worth the better 
part of another million to some one else. 

But the actress shook her head. “No,” 
she said. “I am not interested.” 

“What figure would interest you?” 

“Oh, a million cash,” said she non- 
chalantly. : 

And again they laughed—and talked of 
other things. 

A few days later Miss Taylor’s phone 
rang; the call was from the same movie- 
man—who, if you are curious to know, 
was Roi Cooper Megrue, author of plays 
like “Under Cover” and “It Pays to 
Advertise,” and now interested with the 
Selwyns in the new Goldwyn company. 

“Miss Taylor,” said the voice over the 
phone, “we are prepared to meet that 
proposition of yours. We will give you 
one million dollars for the moving-picture 
rights to your plays if you will play them. 
When shall I bring up the contract?” 

“But—I—ah—I—I was only fooling,” 
stammered Laurette. “Really, I’m not 
interested in pictures just now. I just 
said ‘a million,’ thinking that would dis- 
courage you.” 

“Not at all—and we hope you will re- 
consider.” 

This sounds like another of those 
stories. But as a matter of fact it really 
and truly happened. And how did the 
actress have the courage to refuse? Be- 
cause she figures, or J. Hartley Manners, 
husband, figures, that if “Peg” and 
Laurette are worth a million to the Gold- 
wyns, they are worth that to the Man- 
nerses. So why not keep the money in 
the family and make their own pictures— 
say, a year or two from now? 
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A COURTROOM CRISIS 
OF THE MOST DRA- 
MATIC :SORT—AND A SITU- 
ATION NEW TO FICTION 
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OISE  subduedly filled the 

courtroom, the furtive scrap- 
ing of chairs, the stepping of 
many people, the creak and clangor of 
the elevators from the corridors beyond. 
Every bench was filled; even the rear 
seats were tightly wedged with people— 
for your Chicagoan is no different from 
his kind in dearly loving a murder-trial. 
Oblivious of the almost suffocating heat 
of the murky September day, they sat 
leaning forward, gloating if uncom- 
fortable. Courts have known film-fans 
long years before films were heard of. 

Presently the judge strode from the 
door of his private chamber. He was 
holding his lips, very tight to suppress 
an unjudicial yawn. Irritability clothed 
him. The night before, he had ban- 
queted very late, and not wisely but 
far too well, considering what his doc- 
tor had told him about his arteries. 
“Should have passed up that deviled- 
crab mess,” he coldly told himself. He 
was a short man, heavy of forehead, 
shoulders and abdomen, with curly gray 
hair and brainy gray eyes. Had he been 
three inches higher, he would have been 
a dignified man. 

As he entered, the noises—the scrap- 
ings of chairs, steppings about and sub- 
dued voices—seemed to draw back into 
nearly a quiet, like curtains drawing 
back to give free passage to some one— 
or something. 

The prosecuting attorney, a slim old- 














young man, with lean, ascetic cheeks, 
fullish eyes and rather long, womanishly 
soft brown hair, eyed recriminatorily a 
bulky, bovine-profiled bailiff and draw- 
ing near him, whispered: “Say, don’t 
forget that drink comin’ to me. You 
bet me it would be cool to-day.” 

The bailiff nodded gravely and mut- 
tered: ‘‘Damfikin stand much more this 
hot weather.” 

The jury was already in its box. The 
twelve men, mostly self-conscious, some 
even red of face either from the scrutiny 
of many eyes or from the muggy heat, 
sat stiffly on their chairs, like a box of 
wooden soldiers. 

They made a motley 
twelve. 

An Americanized Pole rubbed sullen, 
greasy shoulders against a pert young 
Russian Jew, smart in ready-made near- 
tweed, who pettishly drew over from 
chance of contact. A middle-aged Teu- 
ton, sulky at being dragged away from 
his delicatessen shop over Saturday, 
squinted disagreeably at the  olive- 
skinned café-waiter on his left, who 
breathed of garlic and slyly fingered 
some dice in his pocket. An undersized 
Irishman with a nub for a nose and a 
knob for a chin, surveyed court and 
courtroom with the impudent patronage 
of one who knew that the Democratic 
life of the Third Ward lay on the palms 
of him and his friends. An oversized 
Scotchman, dour of eyes and sour of 


box, these 
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lips, sur- 
veyed his 
own gaunt, 
folded hands; 
generations of 
kirk - attending 
forefathers had 
made that fold- 
ing involuntary. 
An ex-lIowan, retired from 
his farm to spend his declining 
days near trolleys and daily papers, 
glanced about with conscious exhilara- 
tion. This was a new experience! Still, 
in the stern compression of his rugged 
lips lay a resolve not to go counter to 
a conscience handed down almost intact 
through generations from the Mayflower, 
If the case called for the gallows (he 
shivered), why, the gallows it would be. 
But the glances that he cast at the de- 
fendant, a young fellow with thick, 
defiant underlip and heavy black hair, 
were more apprehensive than earnest. 
Next the ex-Iowan sat solemnly an 
ex-Ohioan, also retired, and United 
Presbyterian from his compact forehead 
to his firm soles. The lawyer for the 
defense had hesitantly accepted the 
Scotchman, the ex-Iowan and the ex- 
Ohioan. But he had used up a great 
Next the ex-Ohioan, 
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The twelve men, mostly self-conscious, 
some even red of face either from the 
scrutiny of many eyes or from the muggy 
heat, sat stiffly in their chairs like a box 
of wooden soldiers. They made a 

motley box, these twelve. 

















a young family man, professional from 
his concise, conciliant air of dignity, was 
already condemning the defendant with 
hard, disliking blue eyes. Next him an 
old family man with shabby trousers 
was already pitying the defendant, with 
mild old understanding blue eyes. 

Last, were a musician and a “gent” 
but a few degrees removed from the 
conventional hobo class. The prose- 
cuting attorney had accepted these last 
two reluctantly. The soft red mouth 
and dreamy brown eyes of the one be- 
trayed temperament, and temperamen- 
tal people, the attorney knew, cringe 
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from sending a fellow-being to a gibbet. 
And every loose line of the other’s none- 
too-well-washed face said: ‘Five dol- 
lars? Oh, well, I’m your man for 
fifty cents, then.” But time pressed 
and so did the court calendar, and 

the prosecuting attorney knew 

from past experience that 

he might not get any 

better in a week. ¥ 

Preachers and 

jury - selecters 

alike very fre- 

quently come to 

believe that they 

have a good right 

to be pessimistic 

over the myriad 

warped molds 

into which hu- 


Ne, 
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tion for his tardiness, that alert-lipped 

gentleman escorted another person—a 

small, slow, gray-haired woman in 
black. 

The judge waited, his im- 
patience hidden under judicial 
decorum. The jury looked. 
The spectators murmured, 

leaning eagerly forward: “It’s 
his mother! It’s the murderer’s 
mother! No, she don’t live in 
Chicago—in some little town in 
Indiana.” Necks craned. 
Ostentatiously and very slow- 
ly the lawyer for the defense 
escorted her to a chair directly 
in visual line of the jury; out 
of the corner of his eye he 
noted the facial expressions of 


aero . 


The lawyer for tthe difoan began to sob: “Gentlemen of the jury, I ask only one thing of you—that you look 


at this mother!” 


manity has been 
itself. 

The judge was in his place before 
the lawyer for the defense entered the 
courtroom. But as excuse and justifica- 


given to distorting 


the twelve. Ostentatiously he laid a 
sympathetic hand on one trembling black 
shoulder. Nota very old shoulder—she 
was possibly fifty-five. Her black 
clothes added to her years; the misery 





in her face added more. Her faded blue 
eyes seemed almost to have been sucked 
back into grieving sockets. She slumped 
down in the chair. 

At this a bit of satisfaction curled 
around the clever mouth of the lawyer 
for the defense, and he cast an immo- 
bile grin (many lawyers can grin that 
way) at his opposing confrére the prose- 
cuting attorney, who murmured to an 
associate ; “‘I’ll discount the for-his-poor- 
old-mother’s-sake plea to acquit him! 
It'll take more’n sob-stuff to offset my 
batch of facts.” But he too noted the 
facial expressions of the jury, frowning 
slightly at the Irishman’s look. “If it 
wasn’t for their sentimental streak, the 
Irish’d be a smart nation,” he reflected. 

The judge, with a brief though not 
unpitying glance at the mother of the 
defendant, quickly put the trial into 
motion. On his calendar this term were 
four murder-cases. 

The prosecuting attorney and the 
lawyer for the defense indulged in the 
preliminary sparring. But the main 
facts were quickly sifted and presented. 
There was no element of greatness to 
the affair, no weird angle, no monstrous 
note of passion, no whirlpool of human 
badness — merely a_ three-months-old 
feud between two young mechanics 
which had ended in a half-drunken quar- 
rel—and the death of one from a brick 
found at the corner of the alley where 
they happened to meet one midnight. 

“But I gotta get a conviction,” medi- 
tatively whispered the prosecuting at- 
torney to his associate while a witness 
was being sworn. ‘“Election’s comin’— 
comin’ darned fast. And I’m already 
thirty-two cases to the bad.” 

“T got a cinch in this case,” exulted 
the lawyer for the defense to his associ- 
ate. “That Irishman’s. sniveling al- 
ready. God bless the Irish! Never 
knew one that would hang any old 
mother’s son.” 

It would have taken a very, very close 
observer to say if the defendant’s de- 
fiantly half-closed eyes had known his 
mother’s entrance. Not the slightest 
turn of his black head toward her! But 
the low, heavy lids might have raised 
imperceptibly. She, after seating her- 
self in the chair, had looked at him just 
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a second. Then her, faded eyes seemed 
to jerk themselves away from sight of 
him. Presently she put up a heavy- 
veined, wrinkled hand and held it 
clenched against her bosom, 

Gently (and _ ostentatiously!). the 
lawyer for the defense at once put a 
kindly, soothing hand over her other one, 
lying limply flat on the yellow arm of 
the chair; and out of the corner of -his 
eye he looked to see if the jury was 
looking. An expression akin to pleasure 
came onto his full, clever face, but he 
managed to suppress it. The prosecut- 
ing attorney almost turned up his Roman 
nose ; but he restrained himself and con- 
tented himself with muttering to his 
associate: “They’re all ready with the 
tear-works! But I guess’—with zest— 


“our side can spill a few too.” And Ky 


nodded kindly and courageously at tw 
other younger women in black, one of 
whom was stout, one medium built— 
the wife and the sister of the murdered 
man. 


FTER the first inevitable sparring 

delays, the case went on expedi- 
tiously. There were two respectable wit- 
nesses and three disreputable ones. 
“Which is more than many cases can 
muster,” contentedly reflected both 
lawyers. 

After a while, while a witness was 
being sworn, the mother of the defend- 
ant raised her eyes and looked again at 
her son. She looked long but furtively, 
as if trying to evade the inspection of 
lawyers, jury and the crowd of curious 
spectators. 

She had seen him, in jail, twice since 
his arrest; but her not very good sight 
and the confusing double bars had not 
enabled her, either time, to see him so 
plainly as here in this big, white-walled 
room, in the clear daylight. And _ not 
judge nor juror nor lawyers could guess 
that now, at this clear, near sight of him, 
she could hardly feel that this sullen, 
grim-jawed man was her son—or guess 
that she was impelled almost to cry out 
to him: “Ben! don’t—don’t look so much 
like a—a murderer! Don’t pouch your 
lips out till they’re so big and ugly— 
don’t.” She brushed her eyes finally with 
her hands. She was trying, suddenly, 
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to remember him exactly as he looked 
when four years ago he had been home 
for that last short visit. 

“I object!” excitedly shouted the 
lawyer for the defense, ‘to counsel’s 
using term ‘brutal murder’ when it has 
not yet been proven—” 

(He was twenty-four years old then— 
four years ago. She remembered that 
he was a bit sullen then, and heavy- 
featured, but not like now. His jaws 
had not that grim.sag. He had bragged 
how well he was doing in his work.) 

“Counsel for the defense is very par- 
ticular!” suavely jeered the prosecuting 
attorney. ‘Perhaps later—” 

(But he had some right to brag. He 
had done very well, considering that 
he went to the city alone, without much 
money. She remembered well the day 
he had gone; he had been twenty-one, 
then. He had had a new suit—blue 
serge. He had worn it rather con- 
sciously, his cheeks red. He had been 
impatient at the depot because she urged 
him so many times to take care of him- 
self, but he had laughed back at her from 
the steps, waving his hand. She could 
see, now, his hand in the air—the heavy, 
tanned middle finger. ) 

“Does witness mean,” ironically 
queried counsel for the defense, “that 
at the distance of forty-three feet he 
could positively distinguish—” 

“Counsel for the defense will pres- 
ently have witness for cross-examina- 
tion!” snapped* the prosecuting attor- 
ney. “May I request that he wait till 
then—” 

(Of course twenty-one isn’t so very 
young for a boy to leave home. But it 
seemed terribly young to her—though 
she remembered that the Connors boy 
had left when he was only eighteen. ) 

“Ubject!” cried the prosecuting attor- 
ney. “Y’r Honor—” 

“Y’r Honor!” hastily appealed the 
lawyer for the defense. 

(And the Connors boy was small for 
his age. Ben, though, always was big 
for his age. She remembered that when 
he was eighteen, he had looked over 
twenty! He was so heavy through the 
chest. And his well-developed fore- 
arms—his father had had the same 
arms. His father had died that year. ) 
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“Objection sustained,” carelessly said 
His Honor. 

“Y’r Honor!’ objected the lawyer for 
the defense. 

(His father had had the same gray 
eyes, too. She wished he wouldn’t 
slouch so in the chair, with his eyes 
nearly. closed; why didn’t he sit up 
straight? She remembered when he was 
sixteen the principal of the high school 
had made the other boys take pattern 
by him, he was so straight. He was 
noisy at that age, though. You couldn’t 
imagine him sitting unmoving in a chair ; 
he used to tear into the house like a 
young tornado.) 


THE jury moved restlessly in its 

chairs. The sun sent long, smother- 
ing beams in. The judge motioned to a 
bailiff to have the shades lowered. The 
prosecuting attorney cordially nodded 
at his next—and best—witness. The 
lawyer for the defense sternly nodded 
at his next—and worst—witness. 

(But she had never minded his noise 
—though her sister, who visited her a 
good deal, had complained tartly and 
wouldn’t believe that he wasn’t as bad 
as when he was fourteen. She had tried 
to tell her there was a difference. Why, 
when he was fourteen, he never wiped 
off his muddy rubbers before coming in, 
but tore in right over a clean scrubbed 
floor. But you can’t expect a boy of 
fourteen to think about floors; a boy of 
that age is always busy, going skating, 
or fishing or swimming. She remem- 
bered once he had gone through the ice, 
and she trembled at the memory ; he had 
been all dripping wet when the other 
boys hustled him home, the whole young 
crowd laughing as though it were a great 
joke. As plain as though it were only 
yesterday she could see his mirthful, red- 
chapped, chunky-cheeked face. All at 
once her head pounded. What was that 
old saying? He who is born to be 
hu— ) 

“Witness seems to be extraordinarily 
well informed on the subject of brick- 
hurling!” sneered the lawyer for the 
defense. “Extraordinarily!”’ 

Witness—a stout, stolid grocer’s as- 
sistant who had happened to pass the 
alley at a pregnant moment—squirmed. 








“Counsel for the defense will please 
refrain from sarcasm!” angrily declared 
the prosecuting attorney. “It creates a 
prejudicial—” 

(The defendant’s mother was shiver- 
ing, as though the day were cold. Oh, 
but who pays any attention to old sense- 
less sayings! Still, she continued to 
shiver. To divert her mind, she fixed 
her thoughts on the party he had had on 
his twelfth birthday... She remembered 
she had baked three cakes—a caramel, a 
chocolate and a pink-frosted one. She 
remembered while the other boys were 
eagerly eating, he had whispered to her 
with a grin: ‘Mother, I hope they don’t 
eat all the caramel.’’) 

“And you state without a fragment 
of a doubt, without the vestige of a 
doubt, that this is the man you saw 
running from that alley?” hecklingly 
sneered the lawyer for the defense, fixing 
glaring eyes on the wriggling grocer’s 
assistant. 

“Witness has already said so three 
times!” snapped the prosecuting at- 
torney. “I object to this manner of—” 

(He had always liked caramel-cake 
better than any other kind. She remem- 
bered she had baked a big one to cele- 
brate when he was promoted into the 
fourth grade. She could see him— 
plainer, oh, far plainer! than now she 
saw that polished chancel—hurrying 
home to tell her the great news; his 
chubby eight-year-old face flushed and 
tremulous, a dog-eared “Intermediate 
Arithmetic” clutched in one hand.) 

On the stand another witness, a friend 
of the dead man, testified vindictively : 
“The first time I heard that he’d threat- 
ened to get even—” 

“Your Honor!” crisply appealed the 
lawyer for the defense, ‘this is hear- 
say—” 


H's HONOR suppressed a yawn as 
he sustained the objection. The 
sunshine yellowing the window-shades 
reminded him of the links. He half 
decided to continue the case another 
day. 

(He had been all flushed and trem- 
ulous too, the day he first went to school, 
she remembered. Five years old! As 
plain as though it were yesterday, she 
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could feel the tight, warm clutch of his 
small fingers in hers as she took him into 
the schoolroom and to the teacher. ) 

But it would be rather warm, he de- 
cided, after all, for golf. His physician 
the week before had warned him to use 
discretion in his favorite recreation and 
had hinted at a valvular weakness. In 
the jury-box several of the twelve moved 
restlessly, their sense of civic obligations 
melting under that September hotness. 
The Irishman looked around petulantly. 
The ex-Iowan half drowsed off, 

“And this threat—”  truculently 
mouthed the prosecuting attorney. 

“I object!” shouted the lawyer for 
the defense. “There has been no threat 
shown—” 

(She remembered his first teacher quite 
well. She had been a thinnish woman, 
in her late twenties, with thinnish brown 
hair. And that day she had worn a light 
blue silk waist, with a little bunch of 
purple and brown pansies at her belt.) 

“The counsel for the defense requires 
a remarkable amount of proof !’”’ sneered 
the prosecuting attorney. 

The wife and the sister of the dead 
man began to sob noisily. The prosecut- 
ing attorney came near to giving them 
a glance of approval. The ex-Iowan 
came out of his drowsing with a jerk. 
The musician thrummed restlessly on 
the arm of his chair. The “gent” tried 
to catch the eye of the lawyer for the 
defense. 

The lawyer for the defense barely re- 
frained from looking at the two sobbing 
women with disapproval. Then, slowly, 
so as to give all the members of the 
jury time to note what he did, he turned 
to the mother of the defendant and laid 
a gentle, heartening hand on _ her 
shoulder. But she hardly felt it. 

(She was remembering that he had 
seemed to lose some of his babyish look 
after he went to school. In its place 
had come a bashful boyishness that she 
would have postponed. He had been all 
baby when he was four; he even, though 
shamedly, clung to a battered rag doll.) 

There was a sudden clash. The prose- 
cuting attorney dug into the lawyer for 
the defense’s political past and excavated 
an unsavory incident. Whereat the 
lawyer for the defense instantly got a 
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“Objection sus- 
tained,” idly said 
the judge, con- 
sulting his watch. 


- 


verbal spade and jabbed it deep into the 
prosecuting attorney’s personal history. 
But the judge leaned forward sharply 
and rebuked them both. The jury leaned 
forward, trying to understand the rebuke 
and what had led to it. The Irishman 
from the Third Ward grinned. The 
pert young Russian Jew half smiled. 
The ex-Ohioan frankly looked puzzled. 

“This case must be expedited!’ crossly 
cried the judge. 

(He had got the rag doll when he 
was three. And that had been when he 
first wore little pants instead of rompers. 
He had had a kitten then, too, that he 
loved unmercifully—and _ strangulat- 
ingly. But it had seemed to enjoy the 
violence of his hugging and had fol- 
lowed him about incessantly, rubbing its 
fur against his fat, short-socked legs. It 
had had gray fur that just matched his 
big gray baby eyes. His father had got 
the kitten for him.) 

“Does the lawyer for the defense wish 
to cross-examine the witness?” 

“He certainly does !”—belligerently. 
“He desires to cross-examine him in re- 
gard to certain—’’ Oratorically he 
paused. Dramatically he _ hesitated. 
With poignant appeal, he looked long 
and full at the jury as he repeated mean- 
ingly: “He desires to cross-examine in 
regard to several statements!” 

“Take the witness!’ sneeringly offered 


the prosecuting attorney. “Take him, 
then!” 

(He had always been fond of kittens 
and puppies. Once when he was two 
years old he had screamed, in his cart, 
for a little black dog that ran past him, 
and tried to crawl out after it. His 
father, laughing, had had to get him 
some red stick-candy instead. ) 

“Your Hon- 
r or!” passion- 
ately burst forth 
the prosecuting at- 
torney, “I must 
object again to 
counsel for the de- 
fense’s manner of 
. browbeating a 

. witness.” 

“Does _ the 
prosecuting 
attorney fear 

cau that my manner may shake his 

witness’ story ?”’ suavely asked the lawyer 
for the defense, with an ingratiating 
smile at the jury. 

“Objection sustained,” idly said the 
judge, consulting his watch. 

(She remembered his father had given 
him a stick of candy, too, the first time 
he took three steps by himself. He had 
been eleven months old then. Some 
babies, of course, walk sooner—even, 
occasionally, at nine months, but not 
many. Plenty never walk till the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth month.) 


HROUGH the room ran a stirring. 

The spectators, most of whom 
seemed wilted under the heat, sat up 
with renewed energy. The evidence was 
nearly all in. Very soon the case would 
be given to the jury. They wondered at 
the rather apathetic manner of the 
mother of the defendant. She had not 
cried a drop, though the wife and sister 
of the murdered man had sobbed noisily 
several times. The jury straightened— 
with relief ; some had almost been dulled 
to sleep by the heat. The last witness, 
with obvious relief, stepped down. 

(She had always thought he would 
have walked at nine months if he hadn’t 
had the measles when he was seven 
months old. She remembered, as plain 
as though it were yesterday, how fat and 








white he had been at seven months— 
and chuckling always. He had been one 
of your laughing babies. Life and he 
had been on perfectly amiable terms. 
Just about that time he had learned that 
the world held cookies. She remembered 
the day she had let him have too many, 
and the mild rating the old doctor had 
given her. ‘The old doctor had been 
there the first time he smiled—when he 
was nine weeks old, lacking two days. 
As clearly as though it were yesterday, 
she could see the small, up-crinkled 
nose. ) 

“Gentlemen of the jury!” ringingly 
cried the prosecuting attorney, pointing 
an impressive forefinger at them, “‘it will 
be to the eternal shame of this fair State 
of Illinois, where the immortal Lincoln 
once strode 

about, if 
another 
monstrous 
crime is al- 
lowed to go 
unpaid for! 
Oh, I beg 



































The wife and sister 
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of the murdered man again began to weep noisily. The prosecuting attorney paused 
to allow the jurors to hear them distinctly. 





of you!” Emotion suddenly choked him ; 
he drew out his handkerchief. 

(Lots of babies don’t smile till they 
are way past their third month. But he 
had been extremely bright, she remem- 
bered, the very day he was born. She 
had come.up from unconsciousness, she 
remembered (the nurse had been over- 
zealous with chloroform, though this she 
did not know till afterward), to find his 
round little tow head moving around 
interestedly on her arm, while he sucked 
his thumb and stared avidly at the world 
of white counterpane and pillow into 
which he had just gained admittance. 
He weighed eight pounds. And even the 
nurse had admitted that he was unusually 
observing. Why, once a woman whom 
she had attended had a ten-pound boy 
that never even glanced around till he 
was two days old.) 


HE wife and the sister of the mur- 
dered man again began to weep 
noisily. The prosecuting attorney paused 
to allow the jurors to hear them dis- 
tinctly. The jurors looked at them 
uneasily. The lawyer for the defense 
stepped over to the mother of the de- 
fendant and laid an eloquent gentle 
hand on her bowed back. The defend- 
ant still sat with nearly closed eyes, a 
sullen, grim expression on his face. 
; “T wish, 
- gentlemen,” 
’ brokenly re- 
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marked the prosecuting attorney, “that I 
could paint adequately for you the black 
pall that the accused threw over a little 
home! I wish I could describe the deso- 
lation in which the murdered man’s 
wife’—he gestured sadly toward her— 
“sits! The grief of the sister!” He 
gestured despairingly toward her. 

(She did not feel the lawyer’s hand. 
She was feeling instead the precursory 
restlessness of the last days before he was 
born. From room to room of the house 
she -had prowled, folding and refolding 
his clothes. She could see those clothes 
now, laid neatly in a blue-lined wicker 
basket. All. white, embroidered, lace- 
edged—dresses, flannel, socks, shoes. 
But not any coat or bonnet, for it is bad 
luck, you know, to buy coat or bonnet 
before the birth.) 

“Gentlemen of the jury!’ rang the 
prosecuting attorney’s voice, “your State 
asks only one thing of you—that you do 
your duty!” 

(She remembered, in brooding detail, 
the little white dresses that she had made 
for him—even the scallops of the best 
white flannel petticoat that she so pains- 
takingly embroidered. . She had expected 
a girl, though hoping: for a boy.) 

The ex-Iowan and the ex-Ohioan ex- 
changed thoughtful looks as the lawyers 
spoke on. The musician listened 
dreamily. The Scotchman rather surlily 
looked the defendant up and down. The 
prosecuting attorney noted this, and the 
corners of his alért mouth almost curled 
up with satisfaction. The lawyer for 
the defense also noted it, and his clever 
eyes almost betrayed their gleam of ap- 
prehension. 

(His father, too, had hoped for a 
boy. She remembered that the last three 
months before he had been born, they 
both, happily expectant, had spent hours 
thinking of name after name for him— 
or her, as the case might be.) 

The lawyer for the defense began to 
sob: ‘Gentlemen of the jury, I ask only 
one thing of you—that you look at this 
mother! Here she sits, dumbly beseech- 
ing you for her son! The son that 
nursed at her breast! The son she 
watched grow to manhood! She knows 
that he is innocent of this crime with 
which he is charged—as you too know! 


” 
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Gentlemen, I beg you—give him to her.” 

(She remembered that she had en- 
dured those last months with a quiet sort 
of impatience. She had wanted so to 
have the baby in her arms.) 

The pert young Russian Jew half 
yawned. The Americanized Pole stirred 
sluggishly in his chair. The young pro- 


fessional man wore a slightly bored 


expression. The old family man seemed 
to have withdrawn into a reverie. 

(With a sudden throb of remorse 
she thought of a sin she had long tried 
to forget: that the first few months of 
the nine she had not wanted him—not 
wanted any child. The first intimation 
of one’s coming had shocked her.) 


OW the judge rose to give his in- 

structions to the jury. He gave the 
defendant a steady, stern glance. The 
defendant returned it steadily and 
grimly from under lowered eyelids. 
Whereupon the judge flushed slightly 
with anger. He did not like these sullen 
fellows. Perhaps part of his pessimism 
came from the deviled crab-meat of the 
night before; or perhaps his calendar 
for the term was overheavy with brutal- 
ity. But he could not help reflecting 
that while war is a grievous thing, pos- 
sibly a Kaiser who decided that wiping 
out half a generation might wipe evil 
propensities from whole generations, was 
wiser than most people guessed. And he 
gave his instructions with emphasis. 

The jury listened to the instructions. 
An evident air of relief that the case was 
ending could be detected in lawyers and 
court attachés. The judge paused: to 
decipher some of his notes. 

(Oh, afterward she had changed, been 
all expectation, glad expectation. ) 

The prosecuting attorney whispered 
to the bovine-profiled bailiff: ‘Don’t 
forget that drink coming to me.” The 
lawyer for the defense murmured to his 
associate: “I don’t like that Scotch- 
man’s expression. I certainly hope I get 
an acquittal—I’m not getting any too 
much cash for my trouble.” 

(She shivered suddenly, as though the 
day were very cold. What was it her 
husband had said in one of their pas- 
sionate arguments over her frame of 
mind ?) 














“And if after weighing all the evi- 
dence—”’ sternly and distinctly said the 
judge. 

(Murder! Wisps of old : forgotten 
tenets, glimmerings of confusing phrases, 
came into her overwrought mind. Fact 
and fancy took on a bitter partnership 
in her bewildered head. Cause and 
effect—-seed and harvest—prenatal influ- 
ence—) 

“I enjoin you to arrive at a verdict 
according to your convictions,” sono- 
rously continued the judge. “But you 
must take into due consideration—” 

The mother of the defendant rose sud- 
denly and made a quick, quivering way 
forward. “I want to tell—” she cried 
in a gasping voice. 

“Out of order,” snapped the Court 
instantly and sternly, though not un- 
kindly. ‘The jury will retire.” 


Ber her voice rose shrilly above the 
judge’s, while spectators gaped 
greedily and jurors stared not unsym- 
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pathetically: “I am guilty—let me be 
the one to take the punishment instead 
of him.” 

‘And she was a thousand miles away 
at the time!” murmured the Irishman 
from the Third Ward gently. 

“Poor stunt!” sneered the prosecuting 
attorney to his associate. “And not 
effective, I’ll bet considerable!” 

“Nonsense!” cried the defendant, 
rousing from his sullen immobility. 
“Cut it out! Let me take my own medi- 
cine.” 

His jaws snapped together into their 
former sulky fixity. His mother had 
fainted. 

The lawyer for the defense, helping 
to carry her to a chair, murmured 
“Splendid!” The prosecuting attorney 
grumbled aloud at his bad luck. 

“You will consider the facts only!” 
sternly repeated the judge to the jury 
as it prepared to file out. 

But as they passed, a portion of the 
jury avoided the judge’s eyes. 








PRIZE-WINNERS ALL! 


LBERT PAYSON TERHUNE, whose novel “The White Way” begins 

in our next issue, is a great lover of dogs, particularly collies. Indeed 
Lad, his special pet and an aged dog now, he made the hero of some 
of the most successful stories of dogs ever written. 


Last summer when there was a dog show near Mr. Terhune’s home, 
he brought over two of his younger collies for exhibit—and each dog 
took the blue ribbon in its class. Happening to notice that there was an 
award for veteran thoroughbreds, Mrs. Terhune enthusiastically hurried 
home in the family Ford and brought back old Lad. Sure enough, Lad 
brought down the veteran’s prize. 


As the Terhunes were leaving, a neighbor called out: “I say, Terhune! 
Why don’t you enter your Ford? They’d give you a prize on that too.” 





























Beatrix Vanderdyke. 

















| EATRIX VANDERDYKE, the 
| B only daughter of one of the rich- 
est families in the United States, 
- went about as she chose, chap- 
eroned by a weak-willed English woman, 
Mrs. Keane. 

Chief among Beatrix’s whims had been 
Sutherland York, a portrait painter. With 
her fine disregard for convention, she had 
permitted herself to visit him in his studio, 
even at night. 

Finally, however, York forgot himself 
and attempted a bit of passionate love- 
making. Beatrix promptly and coolly put 
him in his place, and then went home. 

Two days later Beatrix was summoned 
to a family council. _Her people had heard 
of her evening visits to York’s rooms. De- 
termined to save the family name from 
scandal, they informed her she was to go 
West until gossip should have quieted. 

At this point Pelham Franklin—a wealthy 
young man whom‘ her people wished her to 
marry—crossed the room at a distance; and 
Beatrix perpetrated her crowning audac- 
ity, asserting that she had visited Frank- 
lin’s studio, just across from York’s, and 
that she had a perfect right to do this as 
she was secretly married to Franklin! 

She rose and went across to Franklin. 

“Play up,” she whispered. “Oh, please!” 

Franklin played up—but in an extreme- 
ly surprising manner. He acknowledged 
Beatrix as his wife and after the excite- 
ment was over, said “Good night” and took 
Beatrix to her room. 

When Beatrix stood inside her room, 
heard the door shut and locked and saw 
Franklin before it, her voice came back. 

“Let me off! Please let me off!” 

Franklin shot out a laugh. “Not I. 
You've told ev erybody that you’re my wife. 
All right! You are.’ 

There followed a battle of wits and of 
will, Franklin finally leaving the room. 

Next day Sutherland York called and 
tried to blackmail him. Franklin drove 
York out; the latter vowed vengeance. 














. room at night. 


Scandal 
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Returning to the Vanderdyke country- 
place, Franklin found Beatrix and told her 
they must be really married at once to stop 
the gossip. Beatrix refused. 


| eri acs family suggest to Frank- 
lin that he quiet gossip by a honey- 
moon cruise on his yacht the Galatea. He 
takes up the suggestion. Beatrix accepts 
the arrangement, but she brings with her 
Mrs. Keane, Malcolm Fraser and Ida Lar- 
pent, a widow anxious to marry Franklin. 
One evening Franklin takes Beatrix in his 
arms against her will and kisses her. And 
Mrs. Larpent overhears ensuing alterca- 
tions. Beatrix demands that he put her 
ashore. 

Next day, however, Franklin tricks Bea- 
trix, keeping her aboard the yacht after 
the others have gone ashore. 

Beatrix avoids Franklin at first, but the 
next day she takes lunch with him, with the 
result that Franklin agregs to take her on a 
fishing-trip he has planned. They have a 
rollicking time, and at lunch-time Franklin 
kisses her. Her heart thumps, and her 
cheeks become hot. 

On the return in the fog, the engine of 
the launch stops. Beatrix, shivering, begins 
to whimper. Franklin picks her up and puts 
his cheek against hers. Then they are 
found. That night Beatrix dreams that she 
is with Franklin on the island, but awakes, 
alone. 

The next morning Malcolm comes aboard 
with news that Mrs. Keane is ill, and they 
go ashore. Mrs. Keane is astounded when 
Beatrix says she loves Franklin. Mrs. Lar- 
pent, in her quest for Franklin, goes to his 
Beatrix sees her and in the 
morning is frigid toward Franklin. Believ- 
ing that Beatrix and he can never agree, 
Franklin tells her he is going to Europe. 
But a telegram from her Aunt Honoria 
causes “the honeymoon party” to return 
home. 

“Scandal again!” was Malcolm’s remark, 
gravely spoken. 
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CHAPTER XL 





HE perfect Mrs. Vanderdyke, 
T fresh from the manipulations 

of her constant time-fighters, 
arranged herself on the top step of the 
‘house. With a light, controlling touch 
she placed her husband on her right 
and her sister-in-law on her left, so 
that, viewed from below, they should be 
exactly framed in the elaborate door- 
way. She did this, as she did every- 
thing, with a self-conscious sense of the 
decorative, of being like royalty, in the 
public eye, of standing before an imag- 
inery battery of masked cameras as the 
chief representative of American high 
society. 

She was pleased with the way in 
which Franklin helped Beatrix out of 
the car, and going down two steps, she 
welcomed the daughter of whom she 
knew absolutely nothing as though she 
were a rather interesting and important 
relation. ‘How well you look, dear 
Beatrix,” she said in a voice which gave 
the impression of having been as well 
massaged as her face. She placed a 
light kiss on the girl’s cheek. “But I’ve 
never seen you sunburned before,” she 
added reproachfully. 

“The simple life, Mother,” said 
Beatrix, knowing that her satire was 

















wasted. She put her arms round her 
father’s neck. ‘How are you, Daddy 
darling? Glad to see me?” 


The hobbyless man, whose to-days 
were just as monotonous and uninspired 








Pelham Franklin. 








as his yesterdays, was unexpectedly emo- 
tional. He held his only child closely 
and kissed her several times and said, 
“My dear, my dear,” a little brokenly. 
His little girl was returning from her 
honeymoon. It might mean so much 
in the history of the family. 

And then it was Aunt Honoria’s turn. 
With eager tenderness and pride she 
gathered into her warm arms the girl 
she would have given so much to own. 
Her broken romance lived again at that 
moment. Her eyes were blurred with 
tears. 

Not her father and not her mother 
gave Beatrix a sudden feeling of being 
a fraud and an impostor, but this kind, 
sweet woman whose silence was so elo- 
quent. How different everything might 
have been if only she had been her 
mother! 


ITH what she intended to be 

marked cordiality Mrs. Vander- 
dyke gave both her hands to Franklin, 
who had never been so uncomfortable 
in his life. She wanted to convey to 
him the fact that even in the face of 
rumors and anonymous letters she be- 
lieved in him. ‘My dear Pelham,” she 
said, “it is kind of you to cut your honey- 
moon so short in deference to our 
wishes.” 

“Not at all,” replied Franklin. 

Mr. Vanderdyke seemed anxious to 
support his wife. ‘My dear fellow,” 
he said, “my dear fellow—” and stuck. 

Franklin returned his grip. ‘I’m 
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awfully glad to see you, sir,” he said. 
“Er—what stunning weather!” He 
caught the impish look which Beatrix 
darted at him and gave it up. 

“My dear lad!” said Aunt Honoria, 
so kindly and with a smile that was 
so maternal that Franklin put her hand 
to his lips. It was only as they all went 
into the hall that he turned cold under 
the realization that he was little better 
than a cheat among these people. All 
the same, with one refreshing glance at 
Beatrix, whose impression of half-shy, 
half-defiant young wifehood was amaz- 
ingly perfect, he played the son-in-law 
to the best of his ability. 

Once more they were back, these two, 
in the place where life had taken a sud- 
den and astonishing twist. Months 
seemed to have gone by since they had 
been there before. 

“The Bannermans, Mrs. and Ethel 
Gordon, the Duc de la Faucheroucauld 
and Roy Stanton have been staying,” 
said Mrs. Vanderdyke. “By a very 
lucky chance we shall be alone to-night 
and to-morrow. We will have a family 
council after dinner.” 

Beatrix looked at Franklin over her 
father’s shoulder, and drew “down. the 
corners of her mouth. No, he was not 
the man to make her take things seri- 
ously. 

Mr. Vanderdyke let out some of the 
uneasiness that he had done his best to 
disguise during the welcome. “I wish 
I’d acted on my intuition to telephone 
to my lawyer,” he said petulantly. 
“Eventually we shall have to take legal 
advice, I feel sure.” 

Aunt Honoria broke in “Now, now,” 
she said, “we agreed not to go into this 
matter ‘until our young people had set- 
tled down. It is far too serious to take 
up in a desultory manner. Personally, 
my opinion is that as soon as Pelham 
has all the facts and has dined well and 
is smoking a cigar, he will bring his 
practicality to bear and possibly do away 
with any recourse to the law. I have 
great confidence in Pelham.” And she 
smiled at him in a way that made him 
cold again. 

And then Mrs. Lester Keane came in 
and was greeted graciously by the two 
ladies. 
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BEATRIX went across casually to 
Franklin. ‘What on earth has hap- 
pened?” she asked in an anxious whis- 
per. , : 
“T wish I knew,” he whispered back. 

“Do you feel curious? I do.” 

He nodded gravely. Beatrix and 
Scandal—they were never meant to run 
in double harness. 

And then the imp of mischief that was 
never very far away from Beatrix took 
its old accustomed place on her shoul- 
der, and her eyes began to dance. “I’m 
not surprised at my family’s confidence 
in you,” she said. ‘There’s something 
in your appearance that could win you 
orders even for an encyclopedia. What 
fills me with surprise and amusement 
is the confidence they seem to feel in 
me. That’s quite new.” 

“Not so loud,” he said. 

She sent out a ripple of laughter. 
“Well, you certainly are practical. ‘That 
I know.” 

“Do you?” 

“Don’t 1?” She looked straight into 
his eyes, and her laughter ceased. 

Mrs. Vanderdyke joined them. “You 
have twenty minutes for a little rest 
before you are dréssed for dinner, Bea- 
trix. You must be tired after your hot 
drive.” 

“No, - Mother, thanks,” said Beatrix 
airily. ‘Pelham talked all the way here 
and was’so merry and bright that the 
journey seemed short.” But she went 
upstairs to the suite that he would never 
forget, and her little touch of sarcasm 
found its mark, 

“Come into my room,” said Mr. Van- 
derdyke, ‘‘and we'll smoke a cigarette.”’ 

Franklin followed him. 

It was a curious room in which he 
presently found himself—a room which 
gave a pathetic keynote to the charac- 
ter and life of the man who spent so 
many hours of his life in it. Very large 
and lofty, it was crammed with ideas 
at which he appeared to have made a 
beginning, dabbled in and wearied of. 
There were leather-bound manuscript- 
books in dozens, several of which had 
labels on the back—‘Notes on Old 
China,” “Impressions of European La- 
bor Conditions,” “Butterflies,” ‘Songs 
and Sonnets,” “A Life of Russell Van- 











derdyke, Book I,” “Trout Streams,” 
“The Improvement of Factories’”—it 
would have taken an hour to examine 
them all. The note of the dilettante 
was everywhere—in the pieces of rare 
silver that were mixed with old pot- 
tery, Japanese lacquer, Jacobean chests, 
Oriental curios, ancient Bibles, first edi- 
tions, faded prints, modern etchings and 
one or two appalling examples of so- 
called Cubist work. 

It was the room of a man of con- 
firmed irresolution, of an inherited lack 
of grip, of an intellect that was as un- 
concentrated as a flight of pigeons, It 
showed a scattering of interest that 
could only belong to some one who had 
never felt the splendid urge of achiev- 
ing an object in the face of dire neces- 
sity. It provided the most unobservant 
eye with a complete history of an ambi- 
tious but vacillating life. It conveyed 
to workers the impression of many acres 
of dead-level ground long ago care- 
fully staked out as a garden city, with 
neat boards indicating here an avenue, 
here a public library, here a country 
club, here a huge hotel, here a railroad 
station, all very neat and well weeded 
but without the fulfillment of one single 
promise. 

Franklin didn’t get the feeling of 
the room at once. It seemed to him to be 
rather intimate and yet somewhat 
unhabitable. It was while Mr. Van- 
derdyke was talking in his vague, im- 
personal way that the pathetic incom- 
pleteness of it all came to him and hit 
him hard. Good Lord, what if he too 
dwindled, for the same reason, into a 
similar dabbler? What if he too scat- 
tered away his life with the same kind 
of uselessness ? 

He was glad to get away to change 
and to think. He was pretty certain 
that the time was near, whatever might 
be the way out of the maze that he was 
in with Beatrix, for him to do a good 
deal of thinking. He was pretty cer- 


tain that when he left the Vanderdyke 
house alone—he couldn’t see how else 
he could leave it,—the effect that Bea- 
trix had had upon him would impel him 
to hitch himself on to life in some other 
capacity than that of a mere observer. 
For her sake, in her honor, he would 
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dedicate his life to a job that should 
relieve the pressure in some way on the 
toilers of the earth and help things for- 
ward. 


HEN he returned to the hall he 

found the punctual, punctilious 
family ready and waiting to go in to 
dinner. Beatrix followed him down 
almost immediately, wearing a simple 
and charming frock. Aunt Honoria 
met her and brought her into the group. 
There was something about the girl, 
a new dignity, a riper air, an uncharac- 
teristic quietude that was caught at once 
by the three Vanderdykes and especially 
by Aunt Honoria, Her words to Frank- 
lin in the garden, before the honeymoon, 
came back into her mind, and with an 
emotion that she was unable to suppress 
she said: “This is a good night in the 
history of the family. Our little girl 
has found herself as we have prayed 
that she would. I speak for my brother 
and sister when I say that we are grate- 
ful to you, Pelham.” She bowed to him 
with old-fashioned grace. 

Mr. Vanderdyke, obviously discon- 
certed, murmured approval, and Mrs. 
Vanderdyke smiled. She was a little 
resentful of the way in which Aunt 
Honoria always took the lead, but this 
was outweighed by her immense relief 
at the fact that Beatrix was happy and 
disposed of. 

Franklin was the most uncomfortable 
man on earth. 

And then Beatrix did a thing that 
once more made him wish they were 
back in the Stone Age. “Let me speak 
for myself,” she said quietly. ‘Pelham, 
I am very grateful too.” And she put 
her hand on his shoulder, stood on tip- 
toes and kissed him. 

He was wrong, once more, when he 
told himself, angrily, that she was de- 
liberately fooling, getting a thrill of 
amusement at his expense. If he had 
known her as she was now, he would 
have realized that she had seized the 
public moment to do something she 
would not have dared to do privately, 
that she was thanking him for what he 
had done for her and saying good-by. 
She had made up her mind to tell the 
truth at the family council that night. 
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CHAPTER XLI 


HILE Héléne was _ brushing 
Beatrix’s hair and getting her 
ready for dinner, she went in 

for honest thinking too. 

She came at once to the conclusion 
that from every point of view the sham 
that she had created in that wild mo- 
ment of self-preservation and devil-may- 
care must be smashed. Scandal had 
driven her into it; Scandal was follow- 
ing at her heels; and in a blaze of Scan- 
dal the episode must end. The futile 
punishment which, as a girl, she had 
been so keen to dodge, mattered nothing 
to her now as a woman. Let Aunt 
Honoria drag her into the Back of Be- 
yond. She would go gladly. In silent, 
lonely places she could sit in dreams and 
live over again those wonderful moments 
during which she had burst into woman- 
hood. 

What did it matter now if she missed 
a season, many seasons, in New York? 

She had looked into the eyes of life. 
She had no longer any desire to take 
her part among the silly sheep that ran 
about in droves. She was sorry for 
the pain and humiliation she must cause 
her family to suffer. There seemed to 
be no way to prevent that. To enter 
into Franklin’s scheme of marriage only 
meant a postponement of scandal. Di- 
vorce would provide the gossipers with 
an even more succulent morsel than the 
one that was waiting for them. Out of 
this smash, bad as it must be, she would 
at any rate preserve her pride and set 
Franklin free. 

There were three things that hit her 
hard as she sat in front of her looking- 
glass that evening: her failure to make 
Franklin eat the words that he had flung 
at her vanity as he stood at the foot 
of her bed, her failure to turn the sex 
attraction that she had deliberately 
stirred in him into love, her failure to 
compete with such a woman as Ida Lar- 
pent. In fact, it was the word failure 
that seemed to her to be written all over 
the episode into which she had entered 
without a thought for anyone except her- 
self; and it was the one word which 
had, till then, never been allowed to 
have a place in her dictionary. 


It was a bad hour that she went 
through as she summed things up, and 
she came out of it startled at the knowl- 
edge that she, even she, was required 
to pay for her mistakes to the uttermost 
cent. Well, she would pay and pay 
smiling. She would prove to Franklin 
that he was right when he said that 
she had courage. 


INNER was a rather pompous, 

long-drawn-out affair, watched, as 
usual, by several of Romney’s rosy- 
cheeked men, a beautiful Gainsborough 
woman and a Reynolds legal luminary, 
cynical beneath a heavy wig. Conver- 
sation was conducted, rather than al- 
lowed to run easily, through the super- 
fluous courses. The butler, with the air 
of a bishop, held an aloof place in the 
background, and silent-footed menserv- 
ants hovered like hawks over the shoul- 
ders of the diners. 

To Mr. Vanderdyke dinner was an 
institution, the landmark in his vacant 
days. He trained for it with assiduous 
care and self-restraint, enjoyed it with 
his characteristic half-heartedness and 
took his punishment and his tabloids as 
a matter of course. To Mrs. Vander- 
dyke it was a severe temptation which, 
for the most part, she resisted with great 
pluck. The smallest increase of weight 
meant hours of treatment. Aunt Hon- 
oria just ate and let it go at that, and 
so did Franklin, whose appetite was 
the envy and wonder of many of his 
less healthy friends. Beatrix pecked a 
little and said a little but smiled at 
everybody. She was keeping up the 
bluff until her cards were called. 

How different and how wonderful it 
would all have been if instead of act- 
ing parts she and Franklin were playing 
them in reality! 

After the ladies had left, Franklin 
smoked a cigarette with Mr. Vander- 
dyke and did his best to show interest 
in his host’s rather petulant criticisms 
of the ways and methods of the Govern- 
ment. He was very glad to follow him 
into the drawing-room in the stiff im- 
mensity of which the ladies were almost 
lost. 

He went straight up to Mrs. Vander- 
dyke, who was leaning on a Tudor fire- 











place torn from Little Claverings in 
Essex. She always stood for twenty 
minutes after dinner. It was part of her 
regimen. “I’m very keen to hear what 
there is to be told, Mrs. Vanderdyke,” 
he said. ‘May we get to it now?” 

“TIsn’t it a little early yet?” Mrs. 
Vanderdyke turned to Aunt Honoria, 
who was talking to Beatrix. The energy 
of this tall, tanned man was a little 
disconcerting. ‘Will you—” 

“T have everything here,” said Aunt 
Honoria, ‘and I agree with Pelham 
that there is no time like the present. 
You will sit down, wont you?” 

Mrs. Vanderdyke did so, having 
glanced at the clock. Mr. Vanderdyke 
lay back in a low chair with the fingers 
of his long, thin hands together. He 
would far rather have been in the hands 
of a dentist than in that room at that 
time. Franklin sat bolt upright next 
to Beatrix, who had her metaphorical 
bomb all ready to throw into the middle 
of the group. Only to those two did the 
underlying drama of this curious meet- 
ing appeal fully. 


HEN Aunt Honoria opened the pro- 

ceedings quietly, calmly, and with all 
the dignity of which she was a mistress. 
“I have here,” she said, ‘a bundle of 
anonymous letters and a cutting from 
a scurrilous paper. The first letter came 
addressed to me. Others are written 
to my brother and sister, and there are 
half a dozen which were sent to inti- 
mate friends of ours and placed in my 
hands by them. They are all in the 
same handwriting, which looks to me 
as though it was disguised. They be- 
gan to arrive the morning after you 
left on your honeymoon, my dear, and 
have come every morning since. They 
take the form of a series of questions. 
This is the first one: ‘Have you taken 
the trouble to discover at which church 
or registry your niece Beatrix and Pel- 
ham Franklin were married?’ And then 
they run in this order. You will see 
that I have copied them out. 

“What will you do when you find 
that your daughter, who imagines her- 
self to belong to the salt of the earth, 
is a common wanton and liar? What 
will you do to repair the damage that 
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she has done to your prestige in society 
by humbugging the papers into printing 
the story of a marriage that never took 
place? How is it that sophisticated 
people of your type have accepted a 
man as a son-in-law without evidence 
of his legal right to call himself so? 
Do you think you set a good example 
to all the peope who copy your ways 
and manners by allowing your daughter 
to go on the loose with any man she 
takes a fancy to? Have you a grudge 
against society, in which you assume a 
leading position, and have you made 
yourselves party to an immoral and dis- 
graceful transaction in order to hold it 
up to the ridicule of the world? Would 
you speak to a young girl, however well 
born and wealthy, who to hide a love- 
affair with one man bluffed a marriage 
with a mere acquaintance? What de- 
cent man will marry your daughter after 
she has been honeymooning with an- 
other? Don’t you know that truth will 
out, and that already tongues are busy 
with the names of Vanderdyke and 
Franklin?  Aren’t you sufficiently 
worldly to have learned that people who 
condone are classed with people who 
commit? Why not, if you have been 
as gullible as press and public, set 
things right and make what reparation 
you can to the members of your class? 
Do you want the name of Beatrix Van- 
derdyke to be placed among those of 
notorious chorus-girls? Why not at 
once institute a search among the regis- 
trations of marriages and force the 
guilty couple, now basking in the light 
of a mock honeymoon, to confession and 
penitence?’ ” 

“Don’t go on, don’t go on,” cried 
Mr. Vanderdyke. “I can’t stand it, I tell 
you. I can’t stand it!” His voice was 
almost hysterical and his gesture almost 
feminine. 

“These dreadful questions!” said 
Mrs. Vanderdyke, in a low voice, “they 
give me mental sickness.” 

Franklin sat quite still, his hands 
clenched. 


| gieleenripa looked as though she had 
turned to stone. Had all these hid- 


eous things grown out of one impetuous 
moment ? 
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“I will gladly pass over the rest,” said 
Aunt Honoria, ‘‘and come to the cut- 
ting from the paper that was sent to 
me three days ago. This,” she added 
in a voice that became suddenly sharp 
with anger, “calls for immediate ac- 
tion, Pelham, and is the reason of your 
being here to-night.” 

“Please read it,” said Franklin. 

Aunt Honoria read, holding the clip- 
ping as though it held contamination. 
It was written in the usual smart man- 
ner, with the usual lascivious snicker. 

““*There is a very precious high-life 
scandal in the offing, so to speak—one 
which will, it is said on the best author- 
ity, flutter the dovecotes of all our best 
families. Much satisfaction was recent- 
ly expressed, and gallons of ink ex- 
pended in fulsome congratulation, at the 
marriage of a well-known amateur 
yachtsman to the beautiful and adven- 
turous daughter of a multi-millionaire. 

“Tt is rumored, however, that the 
high-spirited young lady, who even as a 
débutante had shown a certain lofty 
disregard for the conventions, is now 
conducting an ultra-modern experiment 
with the good-looking amateur yachts- 
man by honeymooning with him before 
the legal prescription has been made 
out, with the view, perhaps, to ultimate 
marriage. This sort of thing has been 
perpetrated, it. is true, though without 
any attempt to mislead the public, by 
persons of artistic temperament and no 
social position: to lose, but the question 
is being very generally asked as to how 
this peculiar proceeding will presently 
be viewed by American society, which 
still clings to one or two hard and fast 
standards. I shall certainly watch the 
outcome with immense curiosity and 
shall be especially interested to see how 
soon the matrons on and near Fifth 
Avenue will show how the wind is blow- 
ing in their treatment of a certain mem- 
ber of the girl’s family who has con- 
stituted herself the guide and mentor of 
her set for many years.’ ” 

Although he had read this cunningly 
offensive thing over many times, Mr. 
Vanderdyke squirmed in his chair and 
put one hand over his eyes. His fas- 
tidious and beautiful wife, usually too 
self-centered to be concerned with ihe 
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troubles of other people, gave him a 
glance of very genuine sympathy. It 
had been the fetish of them both to re- 
gard convention as a sort of religion, 
and she knew, unable herself to trans- 
late her indignation and disgust into 
words, how deeply her husband took 
this utterly undeserved scurrility to 
heart. Like him and like Aunt Honoria, 
she had no suspicion of there being any- 
thing in the least out of order in the 
marriage. 

Beatrix still sat as though she ‘had 
been turned to stone. 


RANKLIN, however, got up. This 

poisonous collection of insinuating 
words made him see red. Oh, for five 
minutes with that fat brute York! He 
walked up and down, watched with grim 
satisfaction by the family, especially by 
Mr. Vanderdyke, who poked himself up 
on his elbow and with a flush on his 
face and an eager light in his pale eyes 
saw in that tall, wiry, sunburned man 
all the symptoms of an overwhelming 
desire for the sort of physical vengeance 
in which he himself would never be able 
to indulge. 

Franklin got himself under control, 
stood in front of the fireplace and asked 
himself what he was going to do. The 
moment had come when he could get 
free of the girl who tortured his lonely 
hours and compelled his adoration and 
was farther away than heaven. In a 
few words he could give her people, who 
deserved most of the blame, the story 
of the result of spoiling. Should he 
seize it? Should he cut loose from an 
empty tie and become his own master 
again? 

Once, at school, he had been sum- 
moned before the head master to give 
evidence against Malcolm Fraser, who 
had broken bounds. He _ had lied 
through his teeth to save his friend. 
Under the eyes of these people the feel- 
ing came back to him and pervaded 
him like a perfume that he was standing 
again in the sanctum of that stern old 
taskmaster. Not for a friend this time, 
not for a man who could take his pun- 
ishment and grin, but for a girl who 
would be stained in the sight of unbe- 
lievers, the girl of all living girls whom 











he loved beyond words and whom, un- 
der any circumstances, he must hold— 
to defend her he would lie himself black 
in the face. That was settled. It was 
almost laughable to have supposed that 
there had been any other solution. He 
turned. There was a curious smile in 
his eyes. ‘‘What is your proposition?” 

Aunt Honoria took a sheet of note- 
paper from the little table at her elbow. 
There was something about this man 
Franklin that reminded her of the one 
who had taken her heart with him be- 
yond the outpost of eternity. With some 
difficulty she steadied her voice. “When 
we first read that paragraph, with its 
abominable suggestiveness,” she said, 
“we had no intention of being drawn 
into making a statement. We agreed 
that it would be undignified. But since 
then, having talked of nothing else, we 
have come to the conclusion that we 
must send something to the leading pa- 
pers. What we suggest is this, if it 
meets with your approval.” 

“Please read it.’ He noticed that 
Beatrix was opening and closing her 
hands. 

“My brother drew this up and he left 
the spaces for you to fill in, Pelham.” 
Aunt Honoria then read the statement 
which her brother had written and re- 
written at least a dozen times. “ ‘From 
the recent account of the romantic and 
closely guarded marriage of Miss Beatrix 
Vanderdyke and Mr. Pelham Franklin 
published by us we omitted to give the 
name of the church in which it was cele- 
brated and the date of the ceremony. The 
church was and the date — 5 
All you have to do is to fill in the facts 
and I will send the necessary copies to 
town to-night by messenger. If this 
doesn’t put an end to letters and para- 
graphs, we must then claim the pro- 
tection of the law.” 

Franklin took the sheet of paper. All 
he had to do was to fill in the facts! Ye 
gods, what was he to do with the thing? 
He glanced at Beatrix. She still 
seemed to be half frozen. No help was 
to be had from her. He must put for- 
ward a good objection and a good alter- 
native at once. “I think that your first 
idea was the right one,” he said. “This 





statement is a confession of weakness. 
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I want you, if you will, to leave the 
whole thing to me. I know the man 
who’s written those letters. -It will give 
me immense pleasure to deal with him. 
One visit to the office of that paper will 
settle the editor’s hash.” He,spoke with 
all the confidence that he could muster 
and smiled at the three Vanderdykes, 
who seemed to hang on his words. 
“And after all, this is entirely my af- 
fair. Beatrix is my wife, and it is for 
me and no one else to protect her.” 


ets, now fully alive, sprang 

to her feet. ‘‘No,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s not 
your affair. It’s mine, and it’s for me 
to put an end to it.” 

All eyes were turned on her—the 
Vanderdykes’ with some _ surprise, 
Franklin’s with quick apprehension. 
Good Lord, she was going to give the 
show away, he saw. At all costs she 
must be stopped. With what he tried 
to make a newly married smile, he took 
her hand and squeezed it so that she 
nearly screamed with pain. ‘“There’s 
going to be a friendly argument between 
us,” he said. ‘Would you permit us to 
conduct it out in the air?” And before 
another word could be said by anybody, 
he put his arm round Beatrix’s waist, 
controlled her to one of the open French 
windows and out under the sky. 

“What do you mean by this?” she 
cried angrily. 

He held her tight. ‘You were going 
to give yourself away.” 

“Ves, I was.” She tried to shake him 
off. ‘And I will.” 

“No, you wont; if I have to gag you, 
you wont.” 

She gave her hand a violent wrench. 
“Let me go. I’ve had enough of it.” 

Instead of which, he stooped down, 
picked her up in his arms, carried her 
down the terrace steps and through the 
sleeping garden to the tea-house over- 
looking the Sound. Here he put her 
down and stood in front of her, ready 
to catch her again if she tried to escape. 

She gave a scoffing laugh, ‘What is 
all this—an attempt to play the primeval 
man, or what?” 

“Be sarcastic if you like,” he said. “I 
don’t care. Be anything you please, but 
play the game. You started it.” 
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“Play the game,” she echoed, blaz- 
ing with anger. “That’s exactly what 
I was going to do.” 

“T don’t agree with you.” 

“What do I care whether you agree 
or not?” 

“I’m going to make you care.” 

“Make me? You? Have you ever 
been able to make me do one single 
thing ?” 

“This is where I begin. 

“T wont sit down.” He put her into 
a chair and stood over her. He was in 
no mood for conventionality. 

“Dear me, how strong we are!” she 
said like a rude little girl. 

“Impertinence is wasted on me to- 
night. So try something else. We're 
back again at the beginning of this game 
of yours, but to-night we start afresh.” 

“So far as I’m concerned, the game’s 
over.” 

“Yes, but what you fail to realize is 
that you’re not the only one concerned. 
There’s your family, and there’s me.” 

“I’m not going over all the old argu- 
ments again, I assure you. I tell you the 
thing is over. You may be able to pre- 
vent me from telling the truth to-night, 
but there’s to-morrow and the day after. 
I’m in no immediate hurry.” 

“T am, though, and I’m going to keep 
you here until you give in to me.” 

“Order breakfast for eight o’clock,” 
she said calmly. 


HE ignored-her audacity. “You will 
do three unforgivable things by 


telling the truth. You will put your 
people into a panic, hold me up to the 
ridicule of the earth and hurt your repu- 
tation beyond any sort of repair. It isn’t 
sporting to do the first two, and I’m not 
going to let you do the other.” 

“My reputation—” she began and 
then she stopped. The word sforting 
dried up her words. It opened up a 
new point of view. She had harped on 
this word in regard to him. She held 
it in high respect. For the first time in 
their long and fluctuating struggle of 
temperament, he had scored. 

He saw it and went on quickly. ‘Be- 
cause of your people and because of 
you, I can always disappear; but I’m 
going to carry on your lie through thick 


Sit down.” © 
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and thin. If when I’ve finished what 
I’ve got to say, you go back and say that 
you’re not married to me, I shall say 
that you’re lying again. I shall be be- 
lieved, and I shall first break every bone 
in York’s body and thrash the para- 
graphist into a hospital. Then, as soon 
as McLeod’s had his three days’ leave, 
you, being a sportsman, will come aboard 
the Galatea with me,—Malcolm’s wait- 
ing,—and we will make a bee-line for 
the Irish coast and get married in 
Queenstown. It’s impossible in this 
country now.” c 

“And then what?” she asked. 

“Africa for me, home for you—or 
anywhere else you like.” 

“T see. And are you childish enough 
to think that this precious plan will kill 
scandal ?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“Divorce—what of that?” 

“That’s a small matter. You can’t 
get a divorce without having first been 
married. It’s the question of marriage 
that we’re up against.” 

Beatrix was silent fora moment. Her 
anger had gone. By the unexpected use 
of that one word sporting he had con- 
vinced her that she couldn’t go back on 
a creed. Here was a man who had the 
right to enforce something to which he 
had lived up so splendidly. She had 
made her bed and must lie on it. 

“May I get up?” she asked quietly. 

“Please,” he said, and stood back. 


HE went over to the wall and put 

her hands on it and looked out over 
the silent water. Was she beaten at 
last? Had this man broken her as well 
as unconsciously won her love? Was 
she to fail utterly in her reiterated at- 
tempt to make him eat the words that 
had hurt her so? Was she, in fact, quite 
down from the pedestal upon which 
everyone had placed her? A rush of 
tears blurred her eyes—but only for a 
second. She forced herself under con- 
trol and looked around to see where 
Franklin was. He hadn’t moved. He 
was standing where she left him—not 
looking very much like a man who had 
won, she saw without surprise. He was 
not that kind of man, she knew. 

“T want you,” she said. 








He went over. 

“Will you tell me something?” 

“Anything.” 

She felt the blood rush into her face. 
“Why was Ida Larpent in your room 
the other night ?” 

He answered simply. ‘To smoke a 
cigarette and have a yarn.” 

One awful weight fell from her heart. 
“Will you say that you’re sorry for that 
horrid thing you flung at me about the 
huts and the desert island?” 

He thought for a moment, remem- 
bered and laughed. “Yes,” he said, 
“T’m sorry.” 

The other weight fell. There was a 
third, heavier than these two, that 
would always remain. “I will marry 
you,” she said. 

He gave a queer groan; his hands 
went out to catch her—then fell to his 
sides. 

Then that other weight fell with what 
seemed to her to be a crash that echoed 
all over the world. Up went her chin; 
all about her voices burst into song, 
and the stars flashed for her triumph. 
She was a fool, a fool, as blind as a 
bat, as unconfident as a schoolgirl. He 
loved her; he loved her and didn’t dare 
to imagine that her love for him was 
everlasting and eternal. The winner? 
He? Nota bit of it! She was off that 
sham pedestal—yes. That was certain, 
and she was glad. She was no longer 
the spoiled girl who had played the 
devil with her life and the lives of those 
about her. She was better than that, 
more powerful than that, because she 
was a woman loved by a man. She had 
lost and won. She gave a little cry of 
joy, delight and mischief and flung up 
her hand in a salute to all nature, her- 
self a woman. 


ae was top-dog again. It was in 

her power to make this man dance 
to any one of her tunes. She could play 
with him, fool him, lead him on, fence 
him off, watch his eyes turn black with 
passion, twit him with her sarcasm, send 
him off with his tail between his legs 
like a whipped dog and whistle him 
back for a kind word. Oh, but life was 
good once more, and she could have 
danced like an elf to the song of the 
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stars. He had loved her on the yacht 
when he kissed her in the moonlight— 
fool that she was! He had loved her 
when they had bathed together from the 
little beach and he had picked her up 
and carried her to the cave with his face 
against her breast. Why had she been so 
blind? He loved her doubly now by 
lying for her. He was even ready to 
sacrifice his life by forcing her into a 
marriage that he believed must always 
be a mockery! He had broken her, and 
she had suffered. But he had made her 
a woman, and by all her rights as such 
he would be made to pay. 

But when she turned full toward him, 
laughing gleefully like a child who had 
found a lost treasure, like a woman with 
the eternal power to use, there was a 
look on his face that silenced her, a 
look of pain and something more than 
that, something that she understood be- 
cause she had felt it herself and would 
never forget. 

And so instead, being a woman, and 
a woman in love, she stood on tiptoe and 
kissed him. 

“Don’t do that,” he cried out. 

“Why not?” she asked softly, stand- 
ing so close that the perfume of her hair 
made him shake. “Aren’t you forcing 
me to be your wife?” 

“No. I’m only going to make you 
marry me.” 

“Then I wont marry you,” she said. 

“What the devil do you mean?” 

She smiled at his roughness and held 
up her face so that he might see in her 
eyes what she meant. She stood up 
straight, young and slim and sweet— 
her whole body radiating with love and 
joy and triumph. 

And he looked and saw and held her 
against his heart, out there in the night, 
under the stars, giving praise. 


CHAPTER XLII 


sir,” said Moffat, putting a pair 
of shoes into a wash-leather bag. 
“Thanks,” said Malcolm. 
“Mr. Franklin told me that you’re go- 
ing to make straight for my village, sir— 
London.” 


Suv you're going to leave us, 
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The valet chuckled at his little joke. 

“Yes, London for the autumn, Paris 
for the winter and probably back to New 
York for the spring.” 

“And very nice too, sir, I’m sure.” 

Malcolm went over to one of the open 
portholes of his stateroom. The Galatea 
lay in the harbor of Queenstown. The 
setting sun lay kindly on the houses of 
the small Irish port that behaved as 
though it were the hub of the universe. 
In one of them, a few hours ago, he had 
stood in the shabby little room of a 
registrar of births, deaths and marriages, 
making a mental and never-to-be-forgot- 
ten picture of a worn, cheap desk, a 
worn, cheap man with a mop of grizzled 
hair and an absolutely expressionless 
face, an inkpot which looked as though 
it had never been cleaned, a square of 
green blotting paper, a dog-eared Testa- 
ment and a strip of carpet across which, 
slanting from the door to the desk, there 
was a threadbare path made by the pass- 
ing of feet. Births, deaths and mar- 
riages—they were all the same to the 
registrar. He had his quiet days and his 
busy ones. Births and deaths gave a 
little less trouble than marriages, but 
they all worked out pretty much the 
same. 

And in this picture, a startling con- 
trast to the shabby and sordid room, 
stood the vital figures of Beatrix and 
Franklin, hand in hand, the representa- 
tives of the spirit of youth and love in 
that place which also registered the be- 
ginning and the end of life. The feeling 
and the symbolism and the beauty of this 
scene made their appeal to Malcolm 
Fraser both as a poet anda man. Here 
stood a man and a woman, in all the 
glory of youth, at the second of the three 
milestones. On to the third, hidden be- 
hind the curtain of spring leaves, they 
would now go together. 
the gifts of give and take, and the blessed 
fruit of love. Here stood his friend and 
the woman he had loved and loved still. 
He wasn’t losing her, because he was 
never in the running to win. He wasn’t 
losing him, because their bond was ever- 
lasting. All was well, then. 


God grant them | 
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He followed his luggage on deck. 
Beatrix and Franklin were waiting for 
him. How different they looked, he 
thought. No wonder! They had found 
the way to live. 

“Don’t go, Mally,” said Beatrix, put- 
ting an arm round his shoulder. “Send 
your things down again and come back 
with us.” 

“Yes,” said Franklin. ‘Come on.” 

Malcolm shook his head. ‘Don’t 
tempt me,” he said. “I’ve been lazy long 
enough. I’m going to begin to work in 
the old cities. With any luck I'll have a 
thick volume ready, very expensively 
bound, for your golden wedding.” 

They all laughed. It was, somehow, a 
rather emotional moment. 

“All ready, sir,” said Jones, who re- 
gretted to be the one to take good old 
Peter Pan to shore. 

Malcolm gave his hand to Beatrix. 
“God bless you, my dear,” he said. 

“God bless you, Mally.” 

“Good luck, old man.” 

“So long,” said Franklin. 

They watched him into the launch and 
away, waving their hands. 

“Good old Malcolm!” said Franklin. 
“Among other things that he did for me, 
he brought you on the Galatea.” 

“But not for my honeymoon,” said 
Beatrix with a little look that made his 
heart jump. ‘When do we sail?” 

““As soon as Jones gets back.” 

“And then, where?” 

“Home,” he said. 

They began to walk. The sun was 
slipping away. A new day was coming, 
a new beginning. 

“Scandal can’t touch us now,” 
said. 

“A queer idea to have to come all this 
way to dodge it.” 

“T know one thing,” she said. 

“What’s that?” 

“You wont spoil me.” 

He saw the old mischievous smile lurk- 
ing in her eyes. But she escaped his 
eager hands and ran into the drawing- 
room. 

And he followed her and shut the 
door. 


she 


THE END 
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| HERE had been a time when 
T the Winslows counted a great 
deal in Springboro, but that 
was in the days of Lucetta and her art- 
ist husband, who alternated between 
Springboro and Paris, more than fif- 
teen years ago. The dark old Win- 
slow home on Fairway Avenue had 
been gay then; it had rung to the laugh- 
ter and the chansons of Lucetta, and 
bloomed with the colorful sketches and 
chuckled over the apt repartee of her 
clever and handsome husband. 

One wild and scud-blackened night 
the sea had swallowed up the two of 
them—and with them the life and vivac- 
ity of the Winslow home—a thousand 
miles out in the Atlantic. Old Amos, 
who had loved Lucetta not less than 
his son, had never recovered from the 
shock of that; and Lucetta’s boy 

















Horace, fifteen years old and away at 
prep-school, 
The blinds had gone down; 


had been home but’ once 


since. the 
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Well, Stephanie Wickes should 
be a closed chapter in his life— 


that was all. 


ait i, | 
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SHE LOVED EFEM, BUT 
HE WANTED HER. T'O 
GO WITH HIM A MILLION 
MILES FROM NOWHERE— 
TO BORNEO, tN FACT 








dark and the cobwebs had taken over 
the old and enticing nooks and corners 
of the old house; and the chill of death 
had knocked at the portals of the heart 
of old Amos. 

Yet it had been a long time enter- 
ing. Amos, those long, dark years, sat 
huddled by his fireside in the winter, 
dreaming in his inclosed garden 
throughout the summer, disdainful of 
the world which flowed past him, ask- 
ing only that he be left to himself and 
his past. 

Then Amos died; and Springboro, 
which had almost forgotten that there 
was a surviving Winslow was begin- 
ning to speculate upon the disposition 
of the Winslow property (there were 
a few who would have liked it for a 
building-site), when the town was 
startled and gratified by the appearance 
of Horace, Lucetta’s tall, bronzed, slight- 
ly stooping son. Regrettably, he was 
three weeks late for the funeral. 
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Horace, tended by Nickerson, the 
faithful valet of Amos, installed himself 
in the Winslow place, flung open all the 
windows and settled himself down to 
the task of closing Amos’ earthly ac- 
counts. It proved to be an eight months’ 
job, in spite of the fact that there was 
so little money—not more than ten or 
fifteen thousand. Amos had left a hun- 
dred petty snarls to be disentangled. 
And as the winter slipped by, Spring- 
boro began to try to piece out Horace’s 
life for those lost years. The bare facts 
they got easily enough—ten years at 
school, three in Europe and the last 
two in the South Seas; but that was 
such an unsatisfactory thumbnail sketch! 
And Horace was not the sort of man 
that talked. 

There was something baffling about 
him, something that set him quite apart 
from other Springboro young men. His 
golden-brown, inscrutable eyes had a 
remoteness and a fascinating depth in 
them. He talked but little, and very 
wisely. He carried himself as one that 
knows himself fit and strong. Appear- 
ing thus suddenly, without a single 
tangible asset so far as Springboro folk 
knew, they nevertheless saw that he was 
a successful man in essence. And he 
had a way with him. 

Presently it became whispered that 
Stephanie Wickes, whose match with 
Gayle Harkness had been an accepted 
eventuality for three years, would give 
him up for Winslow. If that were 
true, Springboro supposed, naturally, 
that Winslow would get into business 
at once, that Stephanie would wake the 
Winslow home again to song and laugh- 
ter and dance, that Fairway Avenue 
would become again the rendezvous of 
the younger set. No doubt the Ocean- 
side Trust Company would absorb 
Winslow,—Stephanie’s father was its 
president,—and_ society would absorb 
Stephanie ; or perhaps she would absorb 
it. She was very capable, very sure, 
very detached and fine. There was diff- 
culty in imagining anyone or anything 
that would be capable of quite absorbing 
Stephanie. 

Thus reckoned Springboro, and 
Stephanie herself, and everyone—ex- 
cepting, perhaps, Winslow. 
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HE perceived the fine bands the very 

evening he first told Stephanie that 
he loved her; he felt them daily tight- 
ening as the weeks went by. He was 
ticketed for the Oceanside Trust Com- 
pany. He saw it in the tremendous cor- 
diality of Stephanie’s father, in the 
overfriendliness of the other officers, in 
Stephanie’s manner, in a thousand trifles. 
There was nothing definite yet, but it 
was coming. Winslow was not the sort 
of man upon whom such nuances are 
lost. There came a time in March when 
he could no longer ignore this tacit dis- 
posal of himself, and breasting the 
tingling wind and the stinging rain 
through ten blocks with an exquisite 
pleasure in their exhilaration, he went 
straight to Stephanie. 

As he stood shaking the raindrops off 
in the entry, Stephanie herself let him | 
in. 

“What a day!” she exclaimed, lead- 
ing him into the drawing-room. “And 
you walked!” 

He laughed. ‘“Yes—and liked it. 
What were raincoats made for, anyway ?” 

She smiled. “Oh, I know. Still, I’m 
just like a cat about rain. I want to be 
dry and warm and comfortable. Don’t 
you?” 

“VYes—no. I don’t know,” said Win- 
slow. “Anyway, I am dry and warm 
and comfortable. There’s more than 
one way of being that, you know. You 
can be hard and seasoned so that you 
don’t feel the cold and wet. Besides, 
a taxi for ten blocks? Absurd! Posi- 
tively immoral! And I’m a poor man, 
you know.” 

Her eyelids half closed in a mock- 
ing scrutiny. “Poor!” she said amused- 
ly. “What of that? There’s money to 
be got, easily enough, by a clever per- 
son like you.” 

He smiled. “Yes, I know. Still, it 
takes time, and just now I do rather 
need the money.” 

“Yes,” said Stephanie. ‘We'll need 
lots—to fix the house; but you needn’t 
bother about that. Father will lend us 
any amount.” 

“T know; he’s very good—only—I’ve 
been wanting to say this for quite a 
while, Stephanie. We're not going to 
live in the Fairway Avenue house.” 


















“Well, I’d rather build a new one, 
myself,” countered Stephanie lightly. 
“Only, it is rather good, and it’s a lovely 
location, and the grounds are quite be- 
yond reproach. So, if you’re poor, as 
you say, it really seems to me—” 

She paused delicately and looked into 
his face with a disconcerting air of in- 
nocence. He smiled a little grimly at 
the artfulness of it. 

“See here, Stephanie,” he said. 
“That’s a pose, you know—and I know. 
It’s no use. You know I mean that we 
sha’n’t live here at all. I’m going back. 
This is March. I’m going back in June 
—about the last week.” 
The mask dropped from 





FN 


ISS presently, catching at 
. . her hand and kissing it. 


“Poor!” she said amus- 
edly. “What of that? 
There’s money to be 
got, easily enough, by a 
clever person like you.” 
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her face suddenly. “No!” she said 
sharply. 

“Tear’ 

“No! Why, we were to have been 





married the last of June.” 







“Well?” said Winslow soberly. 4 
“Why not?” a 
She was silent a moment. Then she a 





faced him frankly. “Horace, you don’t 







mean that. It’s absurd.” a 
“You think so?” 3 
“Yes, I do!” she said defiantly. 





“Father will make you secretary of the 
Interocean. He told me so. He prom- 
ised me. There will be a good salary, 
and there will be—” 

“Perquisites,” supplied Winslow deli- 













cately. 
“Yes. I’ve counted on it. You're a 
not going to be horrid, are you? 3 






Please !” 
“Well—if that’s being horrid, I’m 
afraid I am. I’ve thought for a 
long time that you were meaning 
this; but I’ couldn’t be sure, 
and—” 

“If you were going to be ob- 
! stinate,” said Stephanie suddenly, 
| “you should have said so at once 
My = —before you made me fall in love 
Wf with you!” 


























1 “NAY dear,” said Winslow, “I did 
hint, you know, and—” 
“Hardly half a hint! And not 
so that I dreamed you meant it. It 
) wasn’t fair. It—” 
“But you hadn’t laid your cards 4 
on the table, either. And I do plead 4 
guilty a little. I did suppose at first 
that that might make a difference to 
you, but I hoped that after I had won 
you, you’d care enough— There’s a 
beautiful verse somewhere in the story 
of Ruth—‘Thy people shall be my 
people—’ ” 
“Oh, it zs beautiful!’ she cried, 
























“But why don’t you say it?” 
Winslow was silent for a moment. Z 
“You do care,” he said 4 





She drew it away. ‘No 
; —don’t. I— it’s not fair. I 
ay an can’t ; it’s you that don’t care.” 
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“T do—I do! 


But I’ve got to go. 
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no neighbors, no place to wear your 


It’s not altogether that I have promised _ beautiful clothing; mail will come only 
the man that’s with me in the plantation, 


—though it’s that too, and I’ve been 
away eight months now. 

I know I’m asking a 

lot—a tremendous lot; 

but I have to do it, 

dear. I haven’t said 

much about my island ; 

it’s close to the north- 

east coast of New 

Guinea. It’s 


Oi iil “ 
it! AX 


iM V aN ve. 


anything 
you’ve 
been used 
to as — well, 

there 

isn’t any = 
contrast == 

strong enough. I’m 
not trying to gloss it 
over. It will be 
lonely. You wont have 
anyone but me and a 
dozen Papuan boys—not canni- 
bals, quite, because the English 


y BS A 
be 17 V7, 


< 
SS 4 Mf 
{ 


Login 


\ 


why 


wont let them be, but not very far from 


it, either. 


It will be a little tin-roofed, 


sweltering bungalow, and you'll have 


maybe once in two or three months 
—though there'll be plenty 
of books to read. I'll see 

to that. 

“For a few years there’ll 
be no money, to speak of ; 
and then, all of a sudden, 
when the trees begin to 
bear, there’ll be quite a lot. 
The price that—” 

“There'll be snakes,” 
said Stephanie absurdly. 

“Why, yes—a few,” admitted 

Winslow gravely. 

“And bugs and—it’s a million miles 
from nowhere; and I—” 
“But 

warm,” 

Winslow. 

“T didn’t mean 

that kind of 

warmth,” said 

Stephanie.’’ 

“Hot is the 


will be 
suggested 


it 


a 
le? 
tty: “No—no!” Sh 
| Pe icadbome 
I from him on the 
divan. “I can’t do it. You'd 
better not come to see me any 
Hi: more. It’s all been a mistake.” 


\ 
wh 


word. And the heat plays 
havoc with my complexion— 
even here. And the rainy 
season would be terrible.” 

“Ves, but how—” 

“Oh, I—I looked it up in 
the encyclopedia. And I 
know I never could stand it 
there. You oughtn’t to ask 
me.” 

“Well, but I do.” 
“There’s no need of your going.” 
“There is.” 








“There isn’t.” 
“Just the same, there is. I don’t 
know whether you'll see it or not. It’s 
rather hard to explain. To begin with, 
there’s Brander, my partner. I’ve prom- 
ised him up to the hilt. My word’s at 
stake. And there’s myself. It’s in my 
blood. The country calls to me. And 
I’ve begun the thing. I’ve got to see 
it through. Besides, it’s a bigger thing 
than that. No one is quite sure yet 
whether this sort of a thing—a rubber- 
plantation like ours—can be done suc- 
cessfully. We’re one of the plantations 
they’re looking to. to prove it. Our 
success or failure might just happen to 
mean ten, twenty years’ retarding of the 
development of the islands there. You 
can’t get rid of the prejudice that at- 
taches to failure—or abandonment, 
which is construed as failure. And it’s 
a big thing to prove something like 
that, after all. There’s something in it 
that appeals to the imagination. It’s 
pioneering. 

“Then, there’s money in it in the end, 
I know. With this few thousand of 
Grandfather’s I can see the end ahead. 
Five years, and I’ll be wealthy, and may- 
be then we can sell out.” 

“That, of course, is no argument at 
all,” said Stephanie. ‘In three months 
—three weeks, even—you could have a 
good income right here; and as for 
wealth, why, I have—” 

“T wish I could make you see it.” 

“Tt’s so absurd; I can’t see it.” 

“You wont.” 

‘‘Well—wont, then!’’ she flashed back 
with a note of hardness in her voice. 
“T wont. You will stay, if you really 
care about me.” 

“T do care. You will go.” 

“You shouldn’t ask me!” Suddenly 
she burst into tears. “Oh, Horace, I— 
I can’t!” 





froR a long time he was silent. Pres- 
ently her sobbing grew less and 
finally ceased. 

“Stephanie,” he began again, “I have 
to go. That’s all. I want you to go 
with me. I love you; nothing can 
change that. But there are things I 
can’t give you. . If—well, I’d turn it 
all down, I suppose, except my prom- 
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ises to Brander. I can’t do that. He’s 
done too much for me—things no other 
man could or would do for me. There 
was the time he brought me down out 
of the Owen Stanley range, crazy with 
delirium, when in my madness I shot 
him. There—” 

She shivered. “If he has done so 
much, he will do this one thing more. 
He'll let you off.” 

“Yes. But I wont ask him. I don’t 
want him to. I must go—whether you 
do or not.” 

“Then you are giving me up! Gayle 
told me—” 

“Gayle!” snapped Winslow abruptly. 
“There’s the real root of things, then! 
After all, you—” 

Suddenly she flung her arms about 
him. “It’s not so—it’s not so!’’ she 
cried passionately. “I don’t care for 
him! it’s you—it always has been!” 

“Then you'll go.” 

“Oh, I can’t—I can’t!” she cried des- 
perately. ‘Why did you ever come to 
make me so miserable? I’ve always been 
happy till now. 

“You—you’re aman. You don’t real- 
ize. I couldn’t stand it—the climate, 
the loneliness, the danger. I’ve always 
been kept safe and protected. There’s 
no pioneering blood in me. I—lI’m 
afraid !” 

“T would take care of you.” 

“You would try to.” 

“T would succeed.” 

“No—no!” She flung herself away 
from him on the divan. “TI can’t do it. 
You’d better not come to see me any 
more. It’s all been a mistake.” 

“You don’t mean that, Stephanie.” 

“Yes, I—do!” 

“Then you don’t care.” 

“T wish I—didn’t. If you’d never 
come, I should have married Gayle, and 
I’d never have been—” 

“Good-by,” said Winslow, coming 
near. 

“Good-by. 
sobbed. 

He stood there in grim silence for a 
little. Then he went out into the rain. 


Don’t—touch me!’ she 


THT night he went over it again 
with himself. Should he yield? 
No, he was bound irrevocably to Bran- 
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der by a hundred ties, ties that were 
stronger than steel cables, that were 
longer than the length and breadth of 
great seas. . 

And he was convinced that Stephanie 
simply did not care enough. There 
were women like that— 
good women too. Their 
lives were made up of little 
emotions, little events, lit- 
tle thoughts, little dreams, 
and they were incapable of 
reaching the heights. 

And he felt sure that 
Stephanie throughout 

had had Gayle in the 
background — Gayle, 

who had demanded and 
would demand no sacrifices, 
who would have yielded to 
her first appeals. He felt 
sure that she had measured 
their relative love by their 
yielding, that she thought 
him—though she had not 
deliberately said it— 
selfish and _ self-suffi- 
cient. 

Was he selfish? He 
did not know. He 
knew only that he had 
to go. If she had really 
cared, she would have 
come with him. She was strong, 
healthy; the climate would have 
no dangers for her. But she was 
afraid—a coward. She had admitted 
it herself. He shrewdly guessed 
that there was truth in it. She was 
afraid. Life was too big, too strong, 
too complex, too disillusioning. She 
could not know that certainly, of course, 
for she had had no real experience with 
it. She had been safe—protected. But 
her sudden cry proved that she had 
glimpsed it intuitively. 

Well, Stephanie Wickes should be a 
closed chapter in his life—that was all. 


UT how much easier said than ac- 
complished—this closing of chap- 
ters in one’s life! It was a morning 
three weeks later that Nickerson brought 
him in a letter from Stephanie. The 
sight of it caused his heart to leap with 
a‘ great surge to an accelerated rhythm 
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of beating. It caused him to realize 
anew, also, that Stephanie was not the 
closed incident that he had been so de- 
termined she should be. It was with 
mingled dread and hope that he opened 
it. There were only two or three lines. 


My Dear: 

I haven’t any pride left—and I’m 
terribly lonely and miserable. Aren’t 
you going to come back to me? 

STEPHANIE, 


But even as he read the wistful 
little note, with a suspicion of 
mist in his eyes, something wise 

and clear-eyed sat back 

in his 

brain 

and, un- 

deceived 

by the pathos 

of the two sen- 

tences, bade him 

observe that there 

was not one word 
about yielding. 

And to go to her would be 

tantamount to surrender. He 

saw that, and he knew that 

Stephanie saw it. It was just 

probable that her pathetic little 

note partook of the oddly 

mixed nature that makes up all 

of our emotions. True, she 

was lonely and miserable—he 

had no doubt of that if he ac- 

cepted. his own feelings for guid- 

ance; and yet, it was also true, 

he was sure, that she had cannily 

calculated the appeal that a 

wistful pathos might have for a strong 

and willful man. She bound herself 

to nothing, it was plain. He answered 

her at once. 


Stephanie! She 
had been there! 
What did it 


meant 


My Dear: 

Did you mean that you were giving 
in? Because it’s just as it was with 
me, much as I love you. I must go. 
For all the reasons I’ve said—and for 
one other. 

You’ve told me a score of times it 
was because I was different that you 
cared for me. And yet you want me 
now to conform—to be like—to go to 
the office mornings at ten, and come 
home afternoons on the commuter’s 
four-seven—and join the Country Club 
—and buy a new car each season—and 
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go to the dances—and all the rest of it. 
And not one item in the list even in- 
terests me, and the world is full of a 
thousand things that do interest me, 
and call to me. And I have only one 
life to live, so far as I know, and it’s a 
short one, seeing how much there might 
be in living. Shall I waste it all on the 
distasteful little things that I hate? 

Five—ten years, and I’d be like all the 
rest of them, and you’d care no more 
for me than for anyone else. I’m not 
trying to be cynical. I mean that for 
the truth; I think it is the truth. 

And you—I know you just think you 
wouldn’t like my way of living. You 
would, I’m sure you would—if you 
would only try it. Wont you tell me 
you will? 

Stephanie, I’d smother in this town in 
a year or two. And you’d not like the 
sort of person I’d be, smothered. 

I wish I could make you see, dear! 

Blue seas, diamond skies, brown reefs 
and white surf! Tossing palm-fronds 
in the warm wine of the trade-winds— 
and freedom! Freedom from stupidity 
and convention and too much eating 
and drinking and clothing. Time to 
think —time to live—really live, you 
know. And time to love—really love. 
Oh, my dear, don’t tell me it’s all a 
dream. Tell me you'll come away with 
me and be free. You needn’t be afraid. 

And it would be choosing the better 
part. You wouldn’t be unhappy, dear. 
I know it! 


But the days ran on into weeks, and 
into months, two of them; and Ste- 
phanie made no reply. Yet up to the last 
two weeks before his departure he hoped, 
almost believed, she would reply. 

Then she proved her denial of pride 
to have been mere words. 

Nickerson brought in the evening pa- 
per one day, and almost the first thing 
to meet Winslow’s eye as he glanced at 
it was the announcement of Stephanie’s 
engagement to Gayle Harkness. 


HE had not supposed that the taste 
of the world could grow much bit- 
terer in his mouth, but it was plain now 


that he had been mistaken. It was in- 
tolerably bitter now; there could be no 
taste to liken it to. 

He sat there in his chair with closed 
eyes, wincing under the lash of hurt and 
defeat that had been laid upon him. 
And the thought kept ringing through 
his mind that he was a fool not to have 
yielded. 

It was two o'clock that night when 
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he rose and shook himself impatiently. 
Life had to go on, he reflected bitterly. 
He was and would be no whiner, no 
weakling. It hurt him most damnably, 
of course, but what of it? In course 
of time he’d get completely over it. He 
had seen too much of the world not to 
know how adaptable human beings are. 

Then he began to pack his things the 
very same morning. He intended to 
keep the house. Some day he might 
want to come back to it. There were 
memories there for him. His grand- 
father had left Nickerson a little annu- 
ity, and Nickerson’s niece and her hus- 
band were to live there, rent-free, with 
the old servant, as caretakers. They 
would come the day after he had gone. 

The morning of the day before his 
departure everything was ready. The 
afternoon he meant to put in bidding 
his friends good-by. In the evening he 
dined out, and it was past nine when he 
returned to the library of the Winslow 
home at last. 

One of the French windows was ajar. 
The poignancy of summer was astir in 
the room. The blended fragrance of 
roses and jasmine permeated the air 
with a piercing sweetness. Jasmine— 
jasmine—there was jasmine in New 
Guinea too. And he was going there 
again—because he wished to go. He 
wished to go. He willed to wish to go! 

All the same,'a flicker of pain dis- 
torted his face. He closed his eyes and 
gripped hard on the table’s edge with 
his hands until the knuckles showed 
white. 

Stephanie! 

And suddenly, through that scent of 
flowers and leaves and summer, another 
odor came to him, faint, mystifying, 
terrifying. For a moment he thought it 
must be a trick of his imagination. But 
no, it persisted. 

And yet it wasn’t possible! 

He opened his eyes, nevertheless, half 
expecting to see her. What trickery 
can— 


HEN he saw it. A tiny bit of lace 
and linen, crumpled, lying on his 
table. Stephanie! She had been there! 
What did it mean? Ineffable, glorious 
things, surely! 
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He rang for Nickerson. 

“Has some one been here?” he asked. 

“No one,” answered Nickerson, pal- 
pably sincere in his belief. 

“All right, thank you,” said Winslow, 
and Nickerson went out. 

Nevertheless she had been there. 
Here was the visible evidence, her hand- 
kerchief yet damp with the miracle of 
her shed tears. He looked toward the 
open window. In the garden, perhaps? 

But she was gone. 

He went to the telephone and called 
her number. A maid’s voice answered. 
“Ts Stephanie—Miss Wickes—in?” 

“Is this Mr. Harkness?” asked the 
maid. 

“Er—yes,” lied Winslow shamelessly. 

“Miss Wickes left word,” was the 
answer, “that she was leaving town this 
evening on the eight-thirty Pennsyl- 
vania train. She has gone to her cou- 
sin’s in Cleveland. She will return 
Saturday.” 

“Very well,” said Winslow. 

What should he do? Follow her? 
The time was very short. If he missed 
his train the next evening, he would 
miss his boat-connection. He got a time- 
table. There was a train at one. He 
took it. 

And early the next morning he learned 
in Cleveland that she was not there, that 
she had not visited her cousin. 

He got back to Springboro a scant 
three hours before the departure of his 
train for the-West. Telephoning to 
Stephanie’s home brought him the same 
reply that he had received the night be- 
fore. Why—why had she lied to Hark- 
ness? And perhaps to the maid also. 
And what should he do—cancel his pas- 
sage? 

But after all, was that tear-stained 
handkerchief conclusive? It might 
mean only that she had intended making 
a final appeal to him to stay. If only 
one could tear the confusing mask from 
people and from actions in this world, 
how simple it would be! 


At length he put his last things in 

his bag, locked it grimly, gave his 
last orders to Nickerson, took his last 
turn about the house and garden, too 
miserable to care much about its being 
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the last, and finally went down the 
driveway to his waiting car without a 
backward glance. 

He stepped into the great, glaringly 
lighted waiting-room of the Union Sta- 
tion at midnight with a sense of the 
unreality of existence. It was as if he 
were in a dream. Strange that he felt 
this way, he reflected. He’d never felt 
so before. He stood for a little, blink- 
ing in the light, hearing nothing, seeing 
nothing, thinking of nothing much. 

Then a hoarse bellowing filled his 
ears. “Columbus — Cincinnati — St. 
Louis — Salt Lake— San Francisco— 
points west—all aboard!” 

He shook off his lethargy, caught up 
his bag, went through the gates—there 
were hardly a dozen taking the train that 
night, he saw—and started down the 
long platform toward his car. 

Suddenly there was a cry behind him. 
It was all of a piece with the last two 
days’ other unrealities, and yet he turned 
with a startled abruptness. 

But it was Stephanie—Stephanie in 
flesh-and-blood reality! 

She came running down the platform 
and flung herself into his arms, passion- 
ately, as he dropped his bag and held 
them out to her. And suddenly her wet 
face was close to his, his lips were upon 
her trembling lips—he was brushing the 
tears from her cheeks with his own face! 

“Stephanie!” 

Stifling her sobs, she clutched his arms 
with a sort of furious possession. 

“Horace, take me—with you—please! 
I can’t—stay here—without you. I— 
I’m not afraid any more—honestly !” 

“Harkness—your mother?” 

“Oh, they—they’re nothing to me— 
any more. I’m going with you!” 

“But Stephanie—” 

“T know. I know!” she whispered, 
with vehement exaltation and gloriously 
shining eyes. “But I can say it now, 
Horace. I can! Listen! ‘Entreat me 
not to leave thee or to return from fol- 
lowing after thee: for whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodg- 
est, I will lodge: thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God!’ I 
learned it—to-day—so that I could say 
it for you. Now—now will you take 
me with you?” 











A note was brought by the Unscrupulous Villain. 


“eer 7\ERE you here when the Old 
W Gentleman died?” the Police- 
—**—J) man asked, eying me narrowly. 
I glanced anxiously down at the silent 

figure in the chair. Then my gaze sought 

that of the Little Brown Lady. Her 
eyes met mine, heavy with tears. 

“No,” I said. “I stepped in when I 

heard some one calling for help.” 
“Stepped in? From where?” The 

Policeman’s eyebrows became even more 

interrogative. 

“From the balcony.” 
the open French window. 


I pointed to 
“My room, 
you see, is just across the area-way.” 
At this point the Frivolous-looking 


Nephew came in, and with him the 
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Young Doctor. The latter seemed 
puzzled, but asked me no questions ; 
and a little later I left. 





HE whole affair had come about 

most strangely. It was two 
months before, in April, that I had 
moved into the house next door, and 
almost at once I had noticed the light 
in the window. 

The two houses had been preten- 
tious homes once. Now the one of 
them was devoted to the base uses of 
a boarding-house, its ground-floor 
front, once a splendid parlor, being 
my bedroom. 

I had worked long hours over my 
drawing-board that winter, designing 

a complicated electrical device, and when 
night came, my eyes were tired. I did 
not, therefore, begin to read immediately 
after dinner, but made it a practice, in- 
stead, to sit in the dark for an hour or 
so, thinking. I had much to think about, 
that winter. A woman had set her 
worthless heel upon my heart. 

The French window beside which I 
sat opened upon a little iron balcony 
over a court. Directly opposite me, and 
but a few feet away, were a similar 
window and balcony. I concluded that 
the two houses had been built at the same 
time, possibly by members of the same 
family. 

As I glanced across the court, on that 
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first night, I 
saw that the 
room opposite 
was dark. Pres- 
ently, however, 
I observed two 
shadowy figures 
slowly ap- 
proach the win- 
dow. They were 
those of a frag- 
ile old man and 
a young girl. 

The former, 
assisted by his 
companion, 
sank into an 
easy-chair, and 
leaning over, 
pulled the chain 
of a_reading- 
lamp that stood 
upon a table be- 
side the win- 
dow. The room 
was at once 
softly illumi- 
nated. 

I saw that in 
size it was simi- 
lar to my own, 
but its furnish- 
ings of old ma- 
hogany, chintz 
and oval- 
framed por- 
traits were 
those of a by- 
gone genera- 
tion. 

It was a 
charming little 
scene, the sil- 
very-haired old 
man reading his 
newspaper, the 
girl, in soft 
golden brown, 
sitting opposite 
him, sewing. I 
felt no com- 
punction in watching it, for I was sure as one might have watched a play, and 
that had they resented my presence, gradually I found myself weaving a 
they would have pulled down the shade; _ tender little romance about them. 
but they never did. The Old Gentleman, as I came to call 

I watched them thus for many nights, him, was a retired merchant, perhaps, 
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And then, to my amazement, she turned full toward my window and called for help. 














of the old school. His companion, whom 
I dubbed the Little Brown Lady, was, I 
fancied, his granddaughter. She was 
very sweet, very lovely and tender, and 
her care of him was very pretty to see. 

The Frivolous-looking Nephew, as I 
called him, appeared but. seldom, and 
I could not tell whether he lived in the 
house or not. If he did, his hours of 


going and coming were very different 


from mine. 

I did not know, of course, that he was 
a nephew, but his loverlike attitude 
toward the Little Brown Lady, at times, 
convinced me that they were not brother 
and sister. I found myself growing quite 
jealous of him as time wore on. 

He never stayed very long, however, 
seeming to be always very gay, very 
much in a hurry. I would hear his auto- 
mobile puff up to the front door, often 
with merry, chattering companions who 
waited while he came in, and then he 
would appear, small and dapper and 
excessively polite, and shake the Old 
Gentleman ceremoniously by the hand 
and kiss the Little Brown Lady upon 
the cheek; and then the two men would 
go over papers, and what appeared to 
be accounts; afterward he would hurry 
off again, and I would see no more of 
him for several nights. 

Once, when he came late, the Old 
Gentleman was asleep, and the Little 
Brown Lady rose, with her finger on 
her lips—after which the two of them 
went to a sofa, across the room, and 
sat down side by side. I was sure that 
they were making love to each other, 
or at least that he was to her, and my 
jealousy increased until I saw her draw 
away from him and shake her head very 
positively several times. I felt greatly 
relieved, for in a curious sort of way 
[ had fallen in love with the Little 
Brown Lady myself, just as one falls 
in love with a character in a play. 

The plot, as I imagined it, was this: 
The Old Gentleman was wealthy. At 
his death, his fortune, or at least the 
bulk of it, would go to the Little Brown 
Lady. The Frivolous-looking Nephew 
managed his property for him. It was 
a large property, and to secure control 
of it, the Frivolous-looking Nephew had 
made up his mind to marry the Little 
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Brown Lady; but she would have none 
of him. Doubtless she was waiting for 
the Stalwart Young Hero to put in an 
appearance. I laughed, as I thought of 
myself in the réle of the Stalwart Young 
Hero, although, to tell the truth, I was 
both reasonably stalwart and reasonably 
young, if not precisely heroic. The only 
trouble seemed to be that there was no 
reason for the entrance of any hero. 
Everything appeared to be moving quite 
smoothly. What was needed, I felt, was 
the Unscrupulous Villain. There was 
no one for the part, unless I were: to 
assign it to a dark and saturnine-looking 
butler, who appeared from time to time 
in the background. 


T was in May that I first saw the 

Little Brown Lady in another setting. 
The days had become much longer then ; 
and as I came back from my office, I 
often passed her, walking with the Old 
Gentleman in the Square. He _ pro- 
gressed but feebly; but she, splendidly 
young and slim and vital, held his arm 
and guided him on his way. It was a 
charming sight; and when one day we 
happened to meet face to face as I 
was turning in at my door, I greeted 
them both with a grave bow. 

The Little Brown Lady knew me, I 
am sure, for she smiled and nodded most 
graciously. 

Now that the days had grown warmer, 
and the darkness came late, it frequently 
happened that both of our windows were 
open, and the light was not turned on 
for some time. I knew that she could 
see me, sitting there just across the nar- 
row court, and I was pleased that, see- 
ing me, she did not draw the blinds. It 
made me feel that my presence, so short 
a distance away, was not distasteful to 
her. In fact, I knew that on several 
occasions she inspected me carefully over 
her embroidery frame. I tried to appear 
quite unconcerned. 

After that first day in the Square, 
our speaking came to be a daily matter. 
It was never more than a friendly bow 
on my part, and a sweetly reserved ac- 
knowledgment on hers; yet I found my- 
self looking forward to it, all through 
the day. I began to long to hear her 
voice, to feel the touch of her hand, to 
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“Tell me, please,” I said, “what is troubling you.” She hesitated, glancing fearfully about the room. At lest 


she spoke. 


look into her eyes, to—well, I am afraid 
I began to fancy myself in the réle of 
the Stalwart Young Hero. 


NE night in early June, when the 
air seemed heavy with mystery, the 
Frivolous-looking Nephew came in quite 


“There was some one in here,” she said, “some one who—who murdered him.” 


late. I thought he seemed somewhat 
pale and flustered. The Old Gentleman, 
who had apparently sent for him, sat in 
his chair, his face very white and stern, 
and spoke for a long time, referring 
every little while to a memorandum he 
held in his hand. The Frivolous-looking 














Nephew, his manner now sulky and sub- 
dued, wrote down on a piece of paper 
what the Old Gentleman was saying. 
When the old man had finished, the 
young fellow jumped up quite suddenly, 
and left with the curtest of good-bys. 
Then the Old Gentleman and the Little 
Brown Lady had a long and serious talk, 
after which she kissed him several times 
and then led him away. As soon as they 
had gone, the Unscrupulous Villain ap- 
peared, looking more saturnine than 
ever, officiously examined the papers 
lying on the table, and then turned out 
the light. I began to wish that the time 
for the entrance of the Stalwart Young 
Hero would soon arrive. 

The following night was rainy and 
dark. When, after a late dinner, I sank 
into my chair, I observed at once a very 
curious thing. For the first time in three 
months the shade of the window was 
drawn. 

I had been sitting watching the dark- 
ened window for perhaps fifteen min- 
utes, when the shade was suddenly 
raised. It was too dark, however, for 
me to tell by whom. A little later I 
saw two figures come up to the window, 
and even in the darkness I recognized 
the Old Gentleman and the Little Brown 
Lady. 

He sank into his chair and sat there 
for a moment quite still. At the same 
moment the Little Brown Lady turned 
suddenly, as though some one had called 
her, and went out of the room. 

Presently the Old Gentleman leaned 
over and taking the brass standard of 
the reading-lamp in his left hand, 
grasped the chain with his right, to put 
on the light. I had watched him go 
through exactly the same motions so 
many times in the past that I did not 
observe him closely, but waited for the 
lights of my little stage to snap on for 
the evening’s performance. 

Then I experienced a feeling of an- 
noyance. The stage remained dark. The 
light in the window failed to appear. 
I leaned forward through the open win- 
dow, to assure myself that the Old 
Gentleman was really there. I could just 
make out his silvery head against the 
dark leather background of his chair. 
Something more, too, I seemed to see. 
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A figure, a shadowy figure, stood near 
him. I could not tell who it was. It 
moved silently to and fro—then paused 
for a time near the window. Was it 
the Little Brown Lady or the Frivolous- 
looking Nephew or the Unscrupulous 
Villain? I was unable to decide. Pres- 
ently the figure, whoever it was, disap- 
peared, and a little while later I was 
conscious of almost a physical shock as 
the light in the window flashed radiantly 
into my eyes. 


ESIDE the table stood the Little 
Brown Lady, holding in one hand 
the chain of the lamp. She was staring 
down at the Old Gentleman’s face, and 
her expression was not good to see. Sud- 
denly she reached out and touched him, 
lightly, upon the forehead, at first—then 
desperately, upon his breast. And then, 
to my utter amazement, she turned full 
toward my window and called for help. 
The Stalwart Young Hero had re- 
ceived his entrance-cue. I rose, sprang 
to the balcony, and from it, to the one 
opposite and so into the room. 

The Little Brown Lady received me 
with a gasp of horror, a timid hand upon 
my arm. I went to the chair and at once 
discovered that the Old Gentleman was 
dead. There was not a mark upon him, 
so far as I could see, except some faint 
purplish spots about the fingers of his 
left hand. I said nothing about them 
to the Little Brown Lady ; nor did I men- 
tion the shadowy figure I had seen mov- 
ing about the room. Just then the Un- 
scrupulous Villain appeared noiselessly 
at the door in answer to the cries for 
help, and I sent him for the police. I 
felt sure the latter would come quickly, 
for I had seen an officer go down the 
area-way toward the kitchen entrance but 
a short time before. 

We had just finished explaining mat- 
ters to him, when the Frivolous-looking 
Nephew came in, accompanied by the 
Young Doctor. In a little while I left, 
feeling deeply chagrined that after all, 
the part to be played by the Stalwart 
Young Hero was so pitifully small. 


AS it happened, however, the play was 
not yet over. In fact, so far as I 
was concerned, it had only just begun. 
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The very next night, as I came up from 
dinner, a note was brought me by the 
Unscrupulous Villain. It was from the 
Little Brown Lady, and it requested me, 
in the most formal way, please to step 
over for a few moments. 

I found her in her accustomed seat 
in the library, but now, alas, deeply 
‘black instead of brown, so far as her 
dress was concerned, and pathetically 
white of face. With her, to my surprise, 
was the Young Doctor. I looked toward 
the window that faced my room. The 
shade was down. It seemed amazingly 
strange to find myself at last upon the 
stage, taking part in my own little play. 

The Young Doctor, who was pacing 
up and down the room, closed the door 
carefully behind me and then turned 
with a puzzled frown. 

“There are one or two questions we 
want to ask,” he said, looking from the 
Little Brown Lady to myself, “and it 
may be that you can help us.” He 
paused. 

“T will help you in any way I can,” 
I replied, looking tenderly at her. 


“With my life,” I added to myself. 
“There seems to be some slight doubt 
as to the exact cause of the tragedy of 
last night. Heart-failure, of course, but 
—by what induced? There might have 


been a—a shock of some sort. You were 
sitting in your window, at the time. Did 
you observe anything—anything out of 
the ordinary ?”. 

I hesitated for a moment. He seemed 
to be voicing my own secret thoughts. 
Then I spoke. 

“T saw only this: For a time the 
shade was down, the room in darkness. 
Presently it was raised, I could not see 
by whom. Then the Old Gentleman and 
this lady came. He sat in the chair; she 
left the room. Then he turned to put on 
the light. I saw him take hold of the 
chain. But the light was not turned on, 
at least not until this lady returned ten 
minutes later.” 

“Was there anyone in the room with 
him, during that time?” 

“Ves, I think there was; but it was 
too dark for me to say whom. I thought 
I saw a shadowy figure moving about, 
but that is all.” 


The Young Doctor seemed disap- 
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pointed. He turned to the Little Brown 
Lady and shook his head. 

“I am afraid the matter is too un- 
certain, too vague, to justify me in pro- 
ceeding any further. It is scarcely within 
my province. The coroner’s physician 
has already reported the case as one of 
ordinary heart-failure, due to old age. 
If you wish to go farther in the matter, 
it will be necessary for you to report 
your suspicions to the police. Good eve- 
ning.” He made a professional bow, and 
took his leave. 


I HAD risen at his departure, and now 

I too felt that I should go; but some- 
thing in the face of the Little Brown 
Lady detained me. 

“Tell me, please,” I said, 
troubling you so?” 

She hesitated, glancing fearfully 
about the room. At last she spoke. 

. “There was some one in here,” she 
said, “some one who—who murdered 
him.” 

“Who,” I exclaimed, 
done such a thing?” 

“T do not know. I only wish I did. 
I only wish I could find out.” 

“Perhaps I can help you to do so,” 
I said. “Will you tell me what reason 
you have for your suspicions ?” 

Again she hesitated, seeming unable 
to find words. When she spoke, I saw 
that her mouth, usually so sweet, so al- 
together tender, was drawn into a firm, 
determined line. 

“T have no reasons. It is an intuition. 
When I left him, he was perfectly well. 
In ten minutes, or less, he was dead. 
I feel in my heart that there is some 
mystery about it—” 

“Tf there is, I will do my best to 
solve it for you. Will you help me, 
by answering a few questions?” 

“Ves,”? 

‘Who was in the house, besides your- 
self and—and the Old Gentleman ?” 

“There were the cook and the house- 
maid, in the basement, and on this floor, 
besides my grandfather and myself, there 
was Carson the butler, and my Cousin 
Robert.” 

The Frivolous-looking Nephew, and 
the Unscrupulous Villain, I said to my- 
self. Then, aloud: 


“what is 


“could have 
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“Have you any reason for suspecting ““Because—because—oh, I shouldn’t 
either of them?” say such things, I know, but I am so 
“No.” She shook her head. “I have worried—” 
not.” “Tell me, please, what you mean. It 
“But surely, there must be something is the only way to get at the truth.” 
—some grounds—” “Very well. Last month a large sum 
“There is 
just one thing 
that I do 
not under- 
stand. My 
cousin Rob- 
ert brought 
my grand- 
father some 
bonds the 
other night— 
five thousand 
d:o.1 ats 
worth, ~I 
thought 
Grandfather 
locked them 
in his desk,” 
—she pointed 
to an escri- 
toire against 
the wall,— 
“but they are 
not - tiere 
now. But of 
course he may 
have sent 
them down to 
the trust com- 
pany.” 
“And by 
whom ?” 
“By —by 
Carson, pos- 
sibly. .He 
sometimes 
sent him out 
on such er- 
rands.” 
“How long 
has Carson 
been with 
you?” 
“Two years. 
He has usual- 
ly seemed 
reliable.” 
“Why do 
you say ‘usu- To my surprise it was new and bright—with a tungsten filament of the latest pattern. 
ally’ ?”? .... And then, lying in the dust of the table, I saw a second strand of green silk. 
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of money was stolen. At least, we 
thought it was stolen. Robert brought 
it to Grandfather, who wished to make 
certain payments in cash. The money 
was locked in the desk. In the morning 
it was gone. Carson was questioned, but 
denied all knowledge of the matter. It 
created a good deal of ill-feeling, be- 
cause he was very indignant at being 
suspected, and gave notice. He was to 
leave next week.” 

I began to see some light. 

“Tell me everything that happened, 
on the night of the—of your grand- 
father’s death.” 


“WELL, Robert came, about seven 
o’clock, while we were at din- 
ner—” 

“Why did he come? He doesn’t live 
here, does he?” 

“No. He has an apartment on 
Twenty-eighth Street. He came to bring 
Grandfather’s securities. You _ see, 
Robert has had charge of Grandfather’s 
affairs, since he became too feeble to 
go downtown, and all the securities were 
in his charge. He was to bring them all 
here last night.” 

“Why?” 

“They were to be given to me. Grand- 
father had made a will, in my favor, 
years ago; but since he became unable 
to attend to his affairs himself, he wor- 
ried a great deal for fear I might in 
some way be defrauded. So he had 
Robert sell all his property and put the 
money in bonds, which he meant to give 
to me while he was living, so that there 
could be no conflict or trouble of any 
sort in case of his death. The five 
bonds Robert brought the night before 
were part of them.” 

“T see. And did your cousin bring 
the securities that night?” 

“Yes. He had them in a satchel. He 
said he had already had his dinner and 
would wait in the library.” 

“Where was Carson at that time?” 

“He was waiting on the table. When 
dinner was over, I took Grandfather into 
the library, but Robert was not there. 
Just as we got to the window, however, 
I heard him calling to me from the 
door, and I went to him. He wanted 
me to sew a button on his glove, and 
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I went to my room to get a needle and 
thread. Robert brought the glove up to 
me and then went downstairs again. I 
saw Carson come from the dining-room 
into the hall as I went up. 

“In about ten minutes I went down- 
stairs again, taking the glove, which 
I had fixed, with me. I was surprised 
to find the library quite dark. Robert 
met me at the foot of the stairs and 
said he had gone out to send his car 
away, as he expected to be here all the 
evening. Then I went into the library 
and turned on the light, and—and 
Grandfather was dead.” She brushed 
her hand lightly across her eyes, which 
I saw had filled with tears. 

“You are very fond of your cousin, 
are you not?” I asked. 

“Yes. I like Robert.” 

“Are you engaged to be married to 
him ?” I asked abruptly. 

“No,” she said. “Robert has asked me 
to marry him, but I refused.” 

I began to wonder if, after all, the 
Little Brown Lady had not fallen a 
victim to morbid fears. There seemed 
no reason to conclude that a crime had 
been committed. The missing bonds had 
doubtless been sent downtown, as she 
suggested, while as for the money, I 
know how frequently feeble old persons 
mislay valuables of all sorts, only to 
find them later secreted in some unex- 
pected hiding-place where they have put 
them themselves. The coroner’s physi- 
cian had declared the case one of simple 
heart-failure. What grounds, outside the 
girl’s intuitions, existed for suspicion of 
foul play? 

I was about to say as much to her 
when my eyes fell upon something that 
lay upon the carpeted floor between the 
foot of the table and the hot-water radi- 
ator along the wall. It was a strand of 
green silk, a mere thread, very thin and 
fine. I stooped over and picked it up; 
and as I contemplated it, a sudden 
thought came into my mind. I turned to 
the Little Brown Lady with a smile. 

“Would you mind letting me look at 
the cellar?” I said. 

“The cellar?” She gazed at me in 
amazement. 

“Ves. I should like to take a look at 
the hot-water heater.” 











HE led the way at once, but I saw 
that she had not the least notion what 
I was about. 

I examined the heater for a moment 
and then went to a point beneath the 
window of the library above. The pipes 
that supplied the radiator came down 
through the floor and joined a larger 
main. The main itself was thickly cov- 
ered with dust; but for some reason, 
which I could not at the moment fathom, 
the dust on the two short down-pipes 
had all been rubbed off. There were 
some dirty smudges on the whitewashed 
surface of an adjoining rafter, which 
might have been finger-marks, but when 
I examined them closely by the light of 
a match, I saw that they presented none 
of the spiral markings characteristic of 
finger-prints. 

A corner of the cellar near by had 
been boarded off with rough planks so 
as to make a little room. I pointed to 
it. 

“What is in there?” I asked. 

The Little Brown Lady threw open 
the door. 

“Robert had it built to use as a labo- 
ratory, when he came back from college. 
He studied mining engineering and used 
to spend his time testing ores and things, 
down here. He lived in the house then. 
That was five years ago. I don’t suppose 
anyone has been in the place since.” 

I regarded the tangle of dusty and 
cobwebby disorder presented by the 
room and felt inclined to agree with her. 
There was a workbench, with bottles 
of acid, crucible, test-tubes and a tiny 
electric furnace such as is used in assay- 
ing ores, all gray beneath a mantle of 
dust. An electric bulb hung from a wire 
in the center of the room. To my sur- 
prise, it was quite new and bright—with 
a tungsten filament of the latest pattern. 
Had it been renewed, I wondered, by the 
electrician, when the other bulbs in the 
cellar had been renewed? And _ then, 
lying in the dust of the table, I saw 
a second strand of green silk. 


} ise then we heard the telephone-bell 
in the room above ring, and the Little 
Brown Lady went up to answer it. I 
told her I would stay where I was and 
look about a bit. 
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With frantic haste I searched every 
nook and corner of the cellar, looking 
for what I felt sure must be there, but 
my search was unrewarded. Then, just 
as I was about to give up in despair, I 
suddenly thought of the hot-water heater 
itself. I threw open the door. There, 
half buried beneath a bed of ashes, 
was a small parcel done up in brown 
paper. 

I examined it hastily and then thrust 
it into my pocket. After that I went 
upstairs. 

“T think we ought to talk this matter 
over with your cousin,” I said, when I 
reéntered the library. ‘‘Would you care 
to telephone for him?” 

“Tt will not be necessary,” the Little 
Brown Lady said. “He has just called 
up to say that he is on his way here 
now.” She had scarcely finished speak- 
ing, when we heard the puffing of his 
automobile at the door. 

The Frivolous-looking Nephew came 
in in high spirits, although he con- 
cealed them to some extent, out of defer- 
ence to his recent bereavement. He 
glanced at me very curiously, as though 
wondering what business I had there, 
and of course I could understand his 
feelings quite readily. - 

“T felt that I should talk to you,” I 
said, “about the death of your uncle.” 

“What about it?” he asked, looking 
puzzled. 

“T am inclined to think that he was— 
murdered !” 

He started back at this, greatly sur- 


prised. 
“Absurd!” he said. “The doctor re- 
ported—” 


“Never mind about the doctor,” I in- 


terrupted. “I have made some dis- - 


coveries.” 

“What are they?” From the way he 
looked at me, I felt that he regarded 
me as a harmless imbecile. 

“T will tell you. In the first place, I 
found this on the floor beside the table.” 
I laid the bit of green silk upon my 
knee. ‘And another, like it, in the labo- 
ratory downstairs.” 

“Ves?” he questioned, quite interested. 

“In the second place, the down-pipes 
of the radiator over there”—I pointed 
to it—“are quite free from dust, al- 
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though all the other pipes in the cellar 
are covered with it. There are finger- 
prints, too, on the rafters near by, but 
whoever made them was wearing a 
glove. 

“In the third place, some one has 
recently placed a new tungsten lamp in 
the laboratory. It was taken from the 
hall chandelier. Whoever borrowed _it 
should have remembered to put it back.” 

The Frivolous-looking Nephew seemed 
bored. 

“Well,” he said, ‘what does all this 
mean ?” 

“It means,’ 
him to the Little Brown Lady, 
your uncle was electrocuted!” 


I replied, looking from 
“that 


T# EY both started at this, and I went 
on. 

“While he was at dinner, some one 
came in here and attached a pair of wires 
to the base and the chain of the reading- 
lamp. These wires, twisted about the 
regular wires of the lamp, were carried 
through the floor alongside the hot-water 
pipes of the radiator. That is why the 
dust was rubbed from them. The open- 
ings around the pipes are considerably 
larger than the pipes themselves, al- 
though the floor-plates, which are readily 
lifted up, conceal the fact. The bit of 
green silk came from the covering of the 
wires, and was scraped off while the con- 
nections were being made.” 

“The guilty person—who, for safety, 
wore rubber gloves—then went into the 
cellar and carried the wires over to the 
laboratory. Here they were attached to 
the connections of the electric furnace. 
The current thus supplied was of course 
far stronger than that of the ordinary 
lighting circuit—powerful enough, in 
fact, to kill a far more.vigorous man 
than your uncle was. There were some 
tiny strands of the green-silk covering 
of the wire on the laboratory table; and 
the connections of the furnace, I saw 
at once, had recently been tampered 
with. You see,” I added, by way of ex- 
planation, “I happen to be an electrical 
engineer.” 

“But,” the Little Brown Lady ex- 
claimed, in a horrified voice, “it is im- 
possible! I turned the lamp on myself, 
not ten minutes later.” 
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“You have forgotten,” I told her, 
“that you were upstairs for ten minutes, 
sewing the button on your cousin’s glove. 
During that time some one came into the 
library and removed the wires. It was 
the shadow figure I saw from my 
window. Whoever it was then went into 
the cellar and also removed the wires 
down there.” 

The Frivolous-looking Nephew ap- 
peared entirely unconvinced. 

“Absurd!” he said. “There is no real 
evidence.” 

“On the contrary,” I assured him, 
“there is.” I took from my pocket the 
brown-paper package and opened it. It 
contained two coils of wire, covered with 
green silk, a pair of rubber gloves of the 
kind used by electricians and a pair of 
pliers. “I found them hidden away in 
the furnace. There are some real finger- 
marks, I observed, on the wrapping- 
paper. I do not think we shall have 
much difficulty in identifying the mur- 
derer.”’ 

The Frivolous-looking Nephew rose 
and stood beside the desk, his hand finger- 
ing a bronze paperweight that lay upon 
it. Then, before I realized what he was 
about, he dashed toward me and struck 
me a terrific blow across the head. As 
I pitched forward, I saw him seize the 
brown-paper parcel and throw open the 
door, and I also saw a figure standing 
in the doorway grapple with him, crying 
loudly for help. It was the Unscrupu- 
lous Villain. Then the Stalwart Young 
Hero made a quick exit into the land of 
dreams. 

The Little Brown Lady—she is my 
Little Brown Lady now, for ever and 
ever—told me the rest weeks later. The 
Frivolous-looking Nephew had _ con- 
fessed. He had been speculating with 
his uncle’s money and had lost almost 
half of his fortune. When called upon 
to produce the securities, he was unable 
to do so. He knew it spelled ruin for 
him, and then he decided upon the 
murder. With his uncle out of the way, 
he could easily have fooled his cousin. 

When I had heard the whole story, 
I concluded that the Stalwart Young 
Hero had made his entrance at the 
psychological moment. My Little Brown 
Lady thoroughly agrees with me. 


> 

















i Dp! ABY SISTER 
B had waxed 
obstreperous, 


which, Percy reflected, as he vainly tried 
to pacify her, certainly was not the un- 
expected. She was mad when he wheeled 
her, fast or slow; she was equally en- 
raged when, with due care to her clean 
party clothes, he lifted her out. Mean- 
time he was under instructions to be 
useful and brotherly while his mother 
had a party, and under inspiration of a 
freezer to be “licked” by a laborer who 
should prove worthy of his hire. 

Yes, and the ice cream was chocolate 
ice cream, and his mother had faithfully 
promised not to let the freezer be scraped 
(preliminary) very clean. Baby may not 
have realized this; at any rate, appar- 
ently she did not care. Percy had keen 
fear that her cries were penetrating into 
the house, to the end that his mother 
would emerge, flustered, and blame Azm. 

As he painstakingly wheeled Baby 
back and forth, gay greetings were 
wafted to him from the assembling 
‘party” where Mother, he knew, was in 
high feather. But for the present, he 
and Baby were outsiders. It would be 
some time yet before the ice cream and 


Certain Friends 


| PERCY’S PLAYMATES PREFERRED TAK- 
ING CARE OF BABY TO ROBBING THE 
APPLE ORCHARD—FOR A GOOD REASON 
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and 


passed 
B. CORY KILVERT_ Baby would be demanded 


cake were 

for inspection, and he 
himself would be freed (as he trusted) 
to investigate the depleted freezer— 
which, he fervently hoped, would not be 
scraped very clean. 

“You be a good boy,” Mother had 
said, “and keep Baby nice and quiet 
until I call you,.and you can have the 
freezer.” 

The coupled promise and stipulation 
troubled Percy, while it also buoyed him. 

“Please, Baby, don’t cry,” he besought, 
almost tearfully. “Quit your bawling, 
can’t you? What does Baby want? Tell 
Brother. Aw, heck!” 

It was altogether disgusting. He was 
tired and hot; so was she. As a matter 
of fact, she wanted to get in the dirt; 
that’s what she wanted. But she was 
tidied up with a bath and a clean frock 
for party inspection later, so dirt was out 
of the question, particularly when an 
ice-cream freezer was at stake. 

Friend Spotty came pacing along, 
with no visible incumbrances, and evi- 
dently no responsibilities except the need 
of getting somewhere immediately.. He 
deigned to pause and exchange words. 
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He achieved intricate 
faces; he uttered un- 
couth noises. 


=— Bnav KLE Ar 


“Where you going?” queried Percy. 

“Down to hook apples from old 
Turner,” announced Spotty, unblush- 
ing. “Gee, you ought to see ’em! Trees 
just loaded. Want to come?” 

“No, I can’t,” explained Percy the 
virtuous. ‘Got to tend Baby.” 

“Aw, fiddle!” derided Spot. “I’m 
goin’ to hook apples. So are Fat and 
Hen. I promised to meet ’em. We'll 
take turns sneakin’ in and throwin’ out. 
Why’ve you got to tend Baby? What 
d’you let her beller so for?” 

“How can I help it,” retorted Percy, 
indignant, ‘when she cries at nothing?” 

“You make me tired,’ proclaimed 
Spot. “Babies don’t cry at nothin’. Bet 
you I could stop her.” 

“Bet you can’t,” challenged Percy, 
with a spark of eagerness. ‘“Let’s see 
you, now.” 

“G’wan!” reproved Spot. “What’s 
eatin’ on you? Don’t get me to tendin’ 
no baby. I’m goin’ to hook apples. So 
are Fat and Hen.” 

“Old Turner’ll catch you,” opposed 
Percy, hopefully. 

“Who cares?” replied Spot with airy 
disdain. “We don’t scarcely have to go 
inside the fence for ’em, and we can run 
faster’n he can, anyhow.” 

Percy’s heart thrilled; 


his mouth 


watered. Everyone knew 
old Dan Turner. He was 

a queer citizen, tall and 
stooped, who lived all alone 
and kept house for himself 

and had a back yard full 
of apple trees conven- 
iently to be reached via 
the back fence. Old Dan 

did carpenter work with 

his gnarled hands, but 

aside from that nobody 

paid much attention to 

him except at apple-time. 
Why he lived alone, without 
wife or chick or other kin, 
nobody said, but his limited 
household made him all the 
more fair prey. 

“Aw, come on and stay 
with me, Spot,” pleaded 
Percy. “As soon as I get 
done, I’ll go with you, and 
help you hook. I'll sneak 

‘way in; bet you I can sneak in farther’n 
you can!” 

“You chase yourself,” repulsed Spot. 
“Tend your own baby. Listen to her, 
will you! I’m goin’. Fat and Hen are 
waitin’ already. You don’t get any 
apples; all you get is left.” And with a 
shrill yodel, to signal his: whereabouts, 
Spot capered on. 

“T don’t care,” asserted Percy, after 
him. “I’m tending Baby because my 
mother has a party, and after- she’s 
served out the ice cream, she says I can 
lick the freezer.” 

Spotty suddenly checked his headlong 
career, and faced about. 

“There'll be the dickens, though, when 
your mother hears how you're lettin’ her 
beller,” he accused. 

“No, there wont,” denied Percy. 
good for the lungs.” 

“T can stop her for you,” pronounced 
Spot, lingering. ‘“‘Want me to stop her?” 
And he returned. 

“Can if you want to,” Percy grudg- 
ingly assented. Spot, who had en- 
gineered the up-bringing of a baby sister 
and a baby brother too, might know 
something new in the science. 

“T’d just as lief,” said Spot, mag- 
nanimously. “The other kids wont be 
there, anyway, maybe.” 


‘at's 
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He went to work very practically. He 
briskly bundled Percy’s charge into 
rather less of a wad—that is, he shook 
her up; and he proffered: 

“Now! That’s the stuff, aint it! Baby 
like it?” 

The proof was strongly against the 
supposition, for only pausing to recover 
breath, Baby Sister raised her crescendo 
a notch. 

“Aw, shucks!” scolded Percy, in dis- 
may. “You aren’t any good. You've 
made her worse. Quit, can’t you? First 
thing, my mother’ll be out, and then I 
wont get any freezer.” 

“Wait,” panted Spotty, with fresh 
zest, as if alive to the crisis. ‘‘I aint tried 
hard yet. I’m just beginnin’.” 

He worked. He tickled Baby in the 
ribs; he achieved intricate faces (but 
none equal to hers) ; he uttered uncouth 
noises ; he even dangled before her eyes 
his precious watch—his watch which 
sometimes ran for fifteen minutes and 
ticked as real as any other watch. Baby 
cried on. 

“You're no good,” reiterated Percy, 
triumphant. 

“Ves I am,” asserted Spotty, breath- 
less. “I'll give her my watch, if she wont 
throw it away, and I’ll help you wheel 
her. Want me to wheel her a little? 

How long you got to tend 
her?” 

“Till my mother 

serves the ice cream and 


ee an copgiestins 
—c- lance at the house. Oh, if Fatty only cou 
eee Gane her stop before his mother came! 


cake, is all. Then she’ll take her.” 

“T’ll stay with you, Perce,” volun- 
teered the solicitous Spotty. ‘I'll wheel 
her one way and you wheel her the 
other. I like to wheel. babies. And you 
and me’ll go get apples together. I'll 
stay. Maybe old Turner’s watchin’, 
now.” 

“W-well,” accepted Percy, much im- 
pressed by Spot’s heartiness. ‘There 
come the other kids, though. They'll be 
mad.” 

“We don’t.care, do we!’ 
with brotherly warmth. 

Fat and Hen it was, hastening up the 
street, and properly incensed at the rec- 
reant Spotty. 

“Aw, what’s the matter with you?” 
assailed Fatty, puffing. ‘“We’ve been 
waitin’ an hour. Aren’t you goin’ to 
hook apples? Darn you, first thing you 
know old Turner’ll be out there him- 
self, and we wont get nothin’!” 

“Thought you said you’d meet us,” 
upbraided Hen. 

They had ignored Percy, but Spot 
politely called attention to the presence 
of a comrade in distress. 

“I’m helpin’ Perce tend Baby,” he re- 
buked. ‘He’s goin’, too; aren’t you, 
Perce?” 

“Maybe, when I’ve tended Baby for 
a while,” concurred Percy. 

“Aw, you waitin’ for him?” shrilled 
Fat. “I aint. He can tend his own 
baby. Gee, you bet I don’t wait.” 

“T don’t, either,” proclaimed 
Hen. “Then it'll be too late. 
How long you expect to fool 
‘round here?” 

“*T wont be long, will 
it, Perce?” appealed Spot. 

“Don’t think so,” al- 
leged Percy. “Just till 
my mother’s party’s most 
done. She said _ she’d 
come out and get Baby.” 

“Aw heck!” com- 
plained Fat. ‘Maybe it'll 
be all the afternoon, then. 
Come on, Hen. What's 
the use of standin’ here 
with these kids?” 

“*Twont either be all 
the afternoon,” protested 
Percy, hotly. “Just till 


’ 


assured Spot 
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the ice cream and cake’s served up; and 
then if I’ve tended Baby I can lick the 
freezer.” 

Fatty halted: so sharply in his tracks 
that he skidded ; Hen likewise halted. 

“You don’t get to lick it if your baby 
bellers all the time, though,” asserted 
Fat. “Listen to her! Aw, gee!” 

“T know how to stop her, Perce,” 
proffered Hen, tentatively advanc- 
ing. 

“I’m goin’ to stop her,” 
Spot. “I’m helpin’ wheel her 
I, Perce?” 

“IT can stop her, too,” 
proclaimed Fat zealously. 

“T know a dandy way. 
Want me to show _ you, 
Perce?” 

“G’wan! 

fix her—wont 


said 
aint 


Perce and I'll 
we, Perce?” in- 
structed Spotty. ‘Then we'll get 
some apples, too. You two kids 
go and see how many you can 
get, and Perce and I’ll see how 
many we can get. Four’s too 
big a crowd, anyway. Two’s 
better.” 

“T aint in any hurry,” said 
Fat. “I'd as lief wait. Hen 
can go. I believe I’ll wait for Perce.” 

“Naw,” hazarded Hen. “I'll wait, too. 
Old Turner’s there. I seen him. He’s 
watchin’. I’ll stay and help Perce. Want 
me to stop her cryin’, Perce? I can ina 
minute.” 

“Lemme try first,” opposed Fatty, 
elbowing busily in. “She ought to be 
stopped or she’ll bust out all over hives. 
You watch now, and I’ll show you.” 

Percy cast an apprehensive glance at 
the house. Oh, if Fatty only could make 
her stop before his mother came out! 
Mothers didn’t always understand—and 
it must be pretty near time for the ice 
cream and cake to be distributed ; after 
which, the freezer! 

Fatty’s methods of conciliation ap- 
peared not to differ materially from 
those employed by Spot. They differed 
mainly in degree. Fatty resettled Baby 
in her tumbled nest, without abating her 
a-jot; he plied her with prodigious faces 
and frantic ticklings, and did indeed 
make a new explosive noise by drawing 
a crooked finger rapidly from between 


’ 


“Babies alluz did take to 
me, sort of,” sheepishly 


confessed Old Dan. 
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his lips. However, Baby Sister would 
have none of it. 

“She wants to get out ; that’s what she 
wants,” declared Fatty. 

“She can’t get out!” exclaimed Percy, 
alarmed. ‘‘She’s all clean. If you take 
her out, then I’ll get the dickens, sure.’ 

“TI wont take her out, 

Perce,” soothed Fatty, 
amenable. ‘“Of course I 
wont. Here’s something, 
though. See? Give her 
this. It'll stop her.” And 
from his shirt-bosom pocket 
he extracted a not immac- 
ulate butter-scotch wafer. 
“You ought not to give 
her candy,” objected the 
alert Spot. “Lemme wheel 
her.” 
“Naw!” resisted Fat. 

“Wheelin’ ’s no good.” 

“I’ve got something bet- 
ter’n that, Perce. Lookee?” 
invited Hen, wedging to the 
front. 

“Naw!” still resisted Fat, 
more shrilly; and with unex- 
ampled generosity (in him) he 
continued: ‘Let Perce give 
her my candy. She can have it, Perce. 
Honest she can. Here—I’ll lick it,” and 
so he fondly did. “That makes ’em 
sweeter. Babies like ’em better licked. 
Now give it to her, Perce. She can have 
it all. Does Baby want Brother Percy 
to give her some nice candy?” 

Percy extended the delicacy—Fatty 
heroically observant. Baby Sister closed 
her fingers upon it, in momentary won- 
der; and Percy encouraged her by ex- 
peditiously removing the residue from 
his own fingers. 

“She’ll swallow it,” warned Hen. 
“Give her what I’ve got, Perce. It’s—” 

“You shut up!” reproved Fat. “No, 
she wont. We’ll watch her—wont we, 
Perce!” 

The occupation of freeing her fingers 
distracted Baby for an instant, until she 
could pick the offering loose and fling 
it aside in disdain. With horrified ex- 
clamation Fat rushed to the rescue of his 
rejected gift. 

“Didn’t hurt it any,” he informed, 
regaining his poise. ‘“That’s clean dirt.” 
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“Come on, Perce. Let’s wheel her,” 
urged Spot, uneasily. “We ought to 
wheel her, fore your mother jumps you. 
You other kids go on down to Turner’s, 
Perce and me’ll tend Baby.” 

“Aw, I’d as lief wait for Perce,” reas- 
serted Hen, stanchly. “Fat can go ahead 
and be spyin’ out.” But Fatty made no 
move. “Lookee, Perce, what I’ve got! 
It’s a regular pacifier. Want to try it?” 

The “pacifier” was a cube of lump 
sugar, tied to a string. The corners of 
the cube were well rounded, and Hen 
proceeded to explain. 

“T use it on my little brother. He 
sucks at it. I tie it to his go-cart, so he 
can’t throw it away; and if he goes to 
swallow it, I can jerk it out again. Try 
it, Perce. Sugar can’t hurt her any. 
Sugar’s good for kids. You can have it, 
Perce. I can get lots more. You can 
have it, and 
give it to her.” 

Thus pressed, 
with such 
hearty comrade- 
ship, Percy 
passed the sugar 
to Baby, but re- 
tained the 
string. Baby 
did not even 
sample the gift ; 
out it went. 

“Shucks!” 
deplored Percy, 
chagrined. 

“You keep it, 
anyhow, Perce,” 
bade the solicit- 
ous Hen. “I 
don’t want it. I 
can get more. 
It'll work some 
other time.” 

“There’s your 
mother,” an- 
nounced Spot- 
ty; and he 
accused: “Why 
didn’t you kids 
let us be wheel- 
in’? Now Perce 
ll get thunder.” 
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leaving her party and hastening straight 
for the scene. Abashed, they awaited 
her. Baby cried. It was an embarrass- 
ing moment. Percy’s mother spoke. 

“Why, Percy!” she reproved, direct. 
“Can’t you keep Baby quiet? She’s been 
crying all this time! What are you doing 
to her?” 

“Nothin’,” faltered Percy, miserably. 

“T should think you could do some- 
thing. Remember what I told you. I’m 
almost ready to serve the refreshments, 
and I don’t want her crying any more.” 
Nobody in Percy’s little group could 
mistake the gravity of those portentous 
words. “What are you giving her? No; 
you mustn’t give a single thing to eat or 
you'll make her sick. Why don’t you 
wheel her about ?” ° 

“We will. We were just goin’ to,” 
they all explained. 


= Orie Mee AT. 





Yes, Percy’s «I like chocolate best of sll,”” proclaimed Fat. “But,” he added, wisely hedging, 


mother was out, 
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“Why, are all these boys helping you? 
That’s very kind, I’m sure,” said Percy’s 
mother, with a gracious smile. 

“VYes’m. I’m helpin’—aint I, Perce?” 
proclaimed Spot. 

“So’m I,” published Fat. 
babies.” 

“T do, too.” chipped in Hen. “ ’Spe- 
cially girl babies. Come on, kids. We'll 
take turns with Percy, wheelin’. How 
long before you'll want Baby, Mrs. 
Walker ?” 

“Not very long, 
answer. 

“IT wheel her first, then,’ asserted 
Spot. 

“No sir! I’m first,” objected, with 
one voice, Hen and Fatty. 

“T am too first,” appealed Spotty. 
“I’m Perce’s best friend.” 

Rarely has a baby on an airing been 
so popular. Percy was quite bewildered. 
He was thrust aside, while Spot and Fat 
and Hen fairly fought for the privilege 
of attending on her. She was trundled 
by a hovering retinue which contested 
for her every whim. 

“Remember, Percy ; keep her nice and 
quiet,” prompted his mother, after them. 
“When I want her, I'll call you.” 

“Yes’m,” responded Percy. 

“‘Where’ll we wheel her?” asked Fat, 
generally. 

“Oh, just up and down.” 

“No; round the block.” 

“We can’t .go far, though; Percy’s 
mother’s goin’ to call him pretty soor— 
isn’t she, Perce ?” 

“I guess so,” admitted Percy. 

“What kind of ice cream, Perce?” 

“Chocolate.” 

“Gee, I like chocolate best of any,” 
gratuitously informed Fatty. 

“So do I,” concurred Hen. 

“T tell you!” proposed Spot, with en- 
thusiasm. ‘“‘Let’s wheel her down by old 
Turner’s. Then one of the kids can stay 
there and watch in front and another 
behind, while we wheel her back and 
leave her.” 

“All right. Let’s.” 

“Tt’s my turn to wheel her.” 

“Naw, it’s mine; aint it, Perce?” 

“She'll be quiet if I wheel her.” 

“She wont, either. I’ve been makin’ 
her quieter, myself. Didn’t I, Perce?” 


“T like 
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“Aw, she’s bellerin’! Gimme that 
handle.” ; 

A helpless spectator at the royal court, 
Percy could only follow along. He was 
grateful, but troubled afresh. The kids 
usually had viewed his baby sister with 
lackluster interest; they never before 
had volunteered to his assistance ; Spotty 
and Fat had compared her, with adverse 
criticism, to their own baby brothers ; 
and Hen constantly advocated his newer 
baby (also a girl) over her head. But 
to-day the boys certainly were solicitude 
itself. Aye, this sudden madness had a 
method all its own. 

As for Baby, she seemed unplacated 
by all the stunts displayed for her ap- 
proval. She spasmodically ceased her 
wails, to take breath while she also won- 
dered what it all was about; thereafter 
she resumed; and ever the kids strove 
for her favor. 

“She’s gettin’ quieter, just the same,” 
declared Spot. “Isn’t she, Perce! She 
likes me. We'll wheel her back, slow, 
just you and me, while those other kids 
stay and watch. She’ll be all right when 
your mother comes out for her, I bet 
you.” 

“Uh-huh,” assented Percy, a_ little 
doubtful of the progress of events. 

“There’s old Turner now,” whispered 
Hen, ‘‘—on his front porch.” 

“Vou can be talkin’ with him, Hen,” 
proposed Spot. “And —Fat can - be 
watchin’ behind; and when Perce and 
I come we all can hook his apples.” 

“But where you goin’? demanded 
Fat suspiciously. 

“Perce and I'll take Baby home, is 
all—wont we, Perce?” 

“Uh-huh,” assented Percy, dubious. 
“T’d better do it, too. My mother’ll want 
her. She said ’twouldn’t be long before 
she was ready. You kids can stay here. 
I’ll hustle. You can be spying out the 
good trees.” 

“Aw, heck!” whined Fat. “I'll go 
with you, Perce. It’s my turn to wheel 
her.” 

“?Taint, either,” corrected Hen. 
“Baby likes me best, doesn’t she, Perce? 
I aint goin’ to stay here. Come on, 
Perce. Let’s you and me take her, Perce. 
If I stay here, old Turner’ll suspect. He 
caught me, once. Come on, Perce.” 














“TI told Perce I’d help him. I’m his 
pardner — aint I, Perce?” announced 
Spot. “You other kids make her cry— 
don’t they, Perce? Come on, Perce. You 
know what your mother said, Perce. I 
was first, wasn’t I, Perce?” 

“Uh-huh,” attempted Percy. “But I 
don’t need any help any more. I—” 

“IT gave you my taffy, Perce,” re- 
minded Fat. 

“You got my sugar, Perce,’ reminded 
Hen. 

“She had my watch, Perce,” reminded 
Spot. 

“T can wheel her,” stammered Percy, 
beset by a plethora of most alarming 
symptoms. “Now she’s crying again. 
Shucks! I got to wheel her back. You 
kids can sneak around and be hooking 
some apples. Needn’t wait for me. I 
may have to stay in.” 

The chorus of expostulations was in- 
stant; no one would think of deserting 
him—yet. But amidst the wrangle, Fat’s 
tones hissed: 

“Look out! Old Turner’s comin 

In the friendly rivalry of the moment 
they had edged on until they were almost 
in front of the Turner gate; and sure 
enough, old Turner himself was ad- 
vancing down his walk, as if to accost 
them. Sh! Had they raised their voices 
too high? Had he heard “apples” or 
“hooking” mentioned? In awed silence, 
broken only by Baby, they eyed his ap- 
proach. 

“Old” Dan Turner was not so ex- 
tremely old; he was gaunt and shaggy- 
whiskered and slightly stooped from his 
six feet of stature. Sawdust clung to his 
clothes and shoes. 

“Well, boys, what’s the matter with 
the baby?” he invited, in such an amiable 
voice that it was considerable of a shock 
to them. 

“She’s bawlin’,” explained Spot. 

“Ts it your baby?” 

“No sir; she’s Percy’s. We're helpin’ 
him tend her while his mother has a 
party.” 

“We got to wait till she serves the 
ice cream and cake, and then she’ll take 
her,” added Hen. 

“And if she aint cryin’, then Percy’ll 
get to lick the freezer,” further eluci- 
dated Fat, with alacrity. 
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“I was helpin’ him first,” pronounced 
Spot, that the fact should not be over- 
looked. 

“Tt’s too bad to have the poor little 
thing cry so, isn’t it!” remarked old 
Dan Turner. “I reckon mebbe she’s 
warm. Let me try, now. You aren’t 
afraid of me, are you, Baby?” And he 
actually lifted her out. ’Twas marvel- 
ous, what his rough, scarred hands ac- 
complished; the boys noted, in vague 
amazement, how deftly he held her, with 
practiced touch. He held her exactly 
right! And she ceased wailing! After 
a moment’s curious stare at the whiskers, 
she laughed. Laughed! 

“Babies alluz did take to me, sort of,” 
sheepishly confessed old Dan, a dew in 
his wrinkle-meshed eyes. “Girl, aint 
she? Well, I had one once—long time 
ago.” That was unbelievable, but they 
were too much impressed to dispute him. 
“Wonder, now, if she wouldn’t like an 
apple—a big apple.” 

Percy spoke up hastily. 

“She can’t eat apple. It’ll make her 
sick. She aint allowed. All she gets is 
milk and baby food.” 

This appeared to fill old Dan with 
amusement. 

“That’s too bad. Don’t suppose you 
boys can eat ’em, either,” he alleged. 
How innocent he was! Percy felt 
ashamed of the company. “But I’ll see 
if I can’t find one for her, anyhow. She 
can carry it home; and when she gets 
ready to throw it away, all right. Come 
along, Baby. We'll look around a bit.” 

And he bore Baby off. The little com- 
pany eyed one another. 

“Aw, heck!” accused Fat. ‘“D’you 
s’pose he thinks we don’t eat apples, 
either? Why didn’t some of you kids 
say somethin’? Now he wont give none 
to nobody except just Baby!” 

“We'll hook ’em, then,” essayed Hen; 
but his remark fell rather flat. It did 
not seem to strike a responsive chord. 

“You kids can hook ’em, if you want 
to,” proffered Percy. “Needn’t wait for 
me. I’ve got to go home.” 

“T’ll go with you, Perce.” 

“So’ll I, Perce.” 

“T don’t want to do any hookin’, Perce. 
Honest I don’t.” 

Before such unanimity of action, 
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Percy was baffled. But here emerged 
again old Dan, with Baby clutching fast 
a large apple. And when he lowered her 
into the carriage, behold, her skirt was 
packed with apples! 

“She thought she’d get while she was 
gettin’,” informed old Dan, gravely. 
“That’s right. I guess you can wheel 
‘em. If you can’t, you'll have to carry 
‘em some other way. Think you can 
manage?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“They aren’t heavy.” 

“I can eat apples. 
This from Fat. 

He grabbed one. 
Hen. 

“Thank you.” This from Percy. 
“Maybe she wont cry any more. Now 
I got to take her back. My mother wants 
her. Good-by. Good-by, kids.” 

“Good-by,” chuckled old Dan. 

“Good-by,” chorused Spot and Fat 
and Hen—but to Dan, not to Percy. 

“Bet your mother’ll be pleased,” en- 
couraged Spot, trotting close on the one 
side of Percy. 

“Of course she will,” agreed Hen, 
trotting close on the other. 

“Maybe she’s waitin’,” hopefully sug- 
gested Fat, pressing close behind and 
munching as he pressed. 

“You kids can sit in the shade some- 
where and be eating apples and counting 
seeds,” proposed Percy. “If I can come 
out again, I will; but perhaps I can’t.” 

“No, she might cry,” objected Spot. 

“T don’t want any apples.” 

“You can have my share, Perce.” 

Their devotion was sublime; and thus 
loyally escorted upon his home-coming 


I aint afraid.” 


So did Spot and 
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as upon his out-faring, Percy dutifully 
arrived. His mother was expectant, and 
pleased. 

“Such a good baby. She shall come 
in to the party, she shall!” exclaimed 
Mother, lifting her out. ‘““Now I want 
you, Percy,” she said significantly. 
“Have you thanked the boys?” 

“Yes’m,” assured Percy. 

The situation was awkward. There 
was a brief interval of uncertainty. Spot 
and Hen and Fat still lingered, loath to 
abandon him even yet. 

“Sha’n’t we tend her some more?” 
civilly ventured Spot. 

“No, thank you.” 

“Tt helped, didn’t I, Perce?” uttered 
Hen defiantly. 

“T helped most. 
clared Fat. 

Percy felt very ill at ease. All eyes 
were upon his mother. Huh! 

“Maybe the boys would help you with 
the freezer, now, Percy,” suggested his 
mother, by surprising intuition. “Or 
would they rather have the apples?” 

“No’m. I’d rather have ice cream,” 
acknowledged Spot, in haste. 

“So would IJ,” confessed Hen. 

“T like chocolate best of all,” pro- 
claimed Fat. “But,” he added, wisely 
hedging, “I eat any kind.” 

“Well, come around back then,” bade 
Percy’s mother. “Percy knows where the 
freezer is. Be sure and get some spoons, 
Percy.” 

“Come on, kids,” invited Percy, sum- 
moning all his resolution. 

As they willingly trooped after, he 
hoped again that the freezer had not 
been scraped so very clean. 


She liked me,” de- 
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RAWNER LADD and his son 
| B Sirius were walking arm in 

arm to the factory of “B. 
Ladd & Son, Woolens.” 

Brawner, one-time sailor and smug- 
gler, was a seamy, gimlet-eyed man who 
because of his beloved son had for 
twenty-odd years neither sailed nor 
smuggled, but had diligently wool- 
gathered, gripping the paw of success 
in his Brooklyn factory. Sirius was big, 
limber-limbed, with unalloyed good 
looks and a zesty fashion of walking 
with his stick upright in the pocket of 
his open overcoat. 

Brawner and Sirius were talking about 
matrimony. 

“Ve can’t lie at anchor all the days 
of your youth, Sir Ladd,” admonished 
the woolen-merchant affectionately. “It’s 
easy sailing ahold; but the ports are full 
of foul mermaids with lovely heads and 
bodies, who’ll tell ye fish-tales.” His 
heavy hand closed over his son’s arm. 
“I’d like to see ye manned by a husky 
Nancy Lee.” 

Sirius laughed. “Time enough,” he 
said, drinking in the morning air. 

They came to the big woolen-factory. 
Brawner entered it, and Sirius walked 
on alone. If women gave his unde- 
niable good looks second glances, he was 
blithely unconscious ; brought up by the 
ex-smuggler and several sea-cronies who 
had retired with the doughty Brawner 
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Grundy 


HE WAS A BAD-ACTOR, 
WAS GRUNDY, BUT 
HE STARTED THIS MOST 
CHARMING LOVE-AFFAIR 





and engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
young Sirius had no women to tell him 
that his eyes were blue. 

Business connected with woolens was 
taking him this morning to East Twenty- 


first Street in Manhattan. He took a 
subway express at the Bridge and left 
it at Fourteenth Street. His mission car- 
ried him through the Gramercy section. 
He rather liked to walk through Gram- 
ercy—decadent, dun-toned Gramercy, 
bounded on all sides by plebeian com- 
mercial districts, showing like a drop 
of blue blood in the red-blooded frame- 
work of Manhattan. He looked with 
buoyant interest at exclusive, locked 
Gramercy Park, where bonneted nurses, 
with keys to the Park, roll babies and 
guard well-bathed children, where old- 
gold eagles swing slowly on tall weather- 
cocks, where, in the spring, birds build 
in the ancient bird-houses and twit love- 
pans on the edge of the old fountain. 

In front of a stately brownstone man- 
sion facing Gramercy Park, an old serv- 
ing-man in dingy wine-colored livery 
was airing a bulldog. 

The old serving-man had bottle nos- 
trils, cobweb eyebrows, spidery eyes and 
a dusty skin. The brownstone mansion 
had heavy window-hangings of faded 
purple brocade, walnut double doors 
with stained-glass panels, a narrow side 
yard with a sagging iron fence, and rusty 
gates half hidden by a dusky box hedge. 
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The green-jacketed bulldog was fat 
—with a bow-legged strut, squat body, 
heavy jowls, flat head and turned-up 
nose. 


IRIUS LADD and _the green-jack- 
eted bulldog happened to cross 
paths. 

The bulldog licked his jowls. 

Sirius Ladd’s right foot twitched with 
an involuntary kick. 

The bulldog grinned—and sprang 
at Ladd’s attractive legs! 

The legs escaped by a nimble 
leap! 

Jaw protruding, the bulldog 
jerked his leash from the hand 
of the old serving-man. 

Automatically, Sirius put on 
lightning speed. The bulldog 
pursued the flying legs. Sirius 
and the dog started at top 
speed around quiet Gra- 
mercy Park! 

The doors of the brown- 
stone mansion opened, and 
a girl skimmed out. 
“Grundy!” she called, in 
a silver crescendo. Fleet 
of foot, she ran after the 
bulldog, caught him, 
leashed him—and broke 
into volatile, crystalline 
laughter ! 

Red as a turkey and 
foolish as a calf, Sirius 
Ladd came to a jerking halt. 
swept off his hat. 

The girl whipped the bulldog 
into subjection. As she stood up, 
with the leash wrapped firmly 
around one slim hand, she was 
almost as tall as Sirius Ladd. Her 
hair was blond, her skin satiny, 
her mouth languorous. 

Sirius Ladd straightened, to 
top off her height. 

She turned away. The bulldog 
waddling beside her, she flew back 
to the brownstone mansion. She 
gave the leash to the old serving-man. 
Her slender feet and shapely ankles 
gleamed up the steps'of the stately 
house. 

Sirius Ladd put his stick upright in 
the pocket of his open overcoat. With 
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swept off his hat. 
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exhilarated steps, he continued his jour- 
ney. 

His alert, inquisitive brain rendered 
deft, practical service in the woolen- 
transaction. He went back to Brooklyn. 
As he hung up his hat and stick and 
got out of his overcoat in the private 

office of “B. Ladd & Son, 

Woolens,” he said: 
“Father, I’ve 

my Nancy Lee.” 
“Sir Ladd,” replied 

Brawner, deep in the day’s 

business, ‘‘did ye reef in the 

order?” 

“Yes,” said Sirius. He 
threw an arm about Brawner’s 
battered shoulder. ae Lae 
found Nancy Lee—so ho!” 

His expression went daft. 

“She’s an aristocrat!” he said 

giddily. “And, oh, Lord,’— 

ruefully,—“I ran from her 
dog!” 

The woolen-merchant stared. 
“Ran from her dog, did ye?” 
He slapped his son’s slim leg and 
roared with laughter. 

Red of face, Sirius paced the 
office. “I ran like a loon!” he 
confessed. “Ever since that pup 
of Chippy Munk’s bit me, when 
I was a boy, I’ve had a fear of 

hydrophobia.” The giddy look 
\ left his face. He went to his 
\ desk. ‘Loon!’ he said in self- 
scorn. 

The ex-smuggler looked 
with lusty adoration at his 
son’s flushed, open counte- 
nance. “Look aloft, my 
hearty,” he cheered. “A 
\ lass loves a loon.” 

“Not that sort of lass,” 
said Sirius grimly, pick- 
ing up a batch of papers 
and getting to work. 
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into a knotty prob- 
lem, Sirius Ladd was inwardly curious 
of himself, of his father, of his father’s 
friends, with their smacking tales of 
the sea and their smell of tar. But his 
upbringing had made him fresh and 
fearless. With a deep, inward laugh 
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he wondered—as he worked—how it 
would be to own a patrician whose 
height matched his, whose mouth was 
languorous, and whose eyes were molten 
gold! 

Sirius Ladd expressed his long length 
to Manhattan that evening and prowled 
around the stately brownstone mansion 
that faced Gramercy Park. Some sort 
of social affair was going on in the man- 
sion; cars unloaded damsels in evening 
gowns, and there were plenty of top- 
hatted men. 

Lonely, Sirius Ladd stalked on the 
edge of the party. Once he caught sight 
of the bulldog, yawning snobbishly in 
an upper bay window. Once he saw the 
spidery-eyed old serving-man, as he 
opened and closed the walnut doors. 
Once the girl skimmed across his line of 
vision. She was in gold and black—a 
fickle costume, with a daring display of 
soft, sinuous shoulders and long, per- 
fect arms. 

The light atop the Metropolitan 
Tower flashed two hours. Still, 
Sirius Ladd tramped the dark, 
impressive Square. He had 
another glimpse of her— 
as she fox-trotted past 
a window. 

Melancholy, 
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rum, who kept an animal-store on 
Myrtle Avenue; Tick Bells, proprietor 
of a clock-shop near the Bridge, in his 
wide-brimmed tarpaulin; Davy Plow- 
under, funeral-director, pulling at his 
queer-smelling pipe; Fin Shark, money- 
lender, with his kindly eyes and wild 
growth of red beard. 

They hailed Brawner’s son with ad- 
miration and affec- 
tion. All of 
them had 
nursed 
Sirius at 
their knees and 
bated his infant 
breath with 
yarns of 


Fleet of foot, she ran after the bulldog, caught him, leashed him—and broke into volatile, 
crystalline laughter. 


Sirius returned to the womanless, com- 
modious home in Brooklyn, where he 
lived with the ex-smuggler. 

The clang of iron disks filled the 
lower part of the house. Brawner was 
playing a game of quoits with his 
cronies—Chippy Munk, smelling of 


and sea-serpents. All of them had 
swelled with pride at his college record, 
and had prattled proudly of his success 
in woolens. 

Loving his father and his friends and 
yet sick at heart, Sirius played a round 
of quoits—and said good night. 
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The next day Sirius Ladd went back 
to Manhattan. It was drizzling. The 
old serving-man was airing the bulldog 
under a rickety silk umbrella. As Sirius 
passed them, an ill wind, blowing its 
usual good, came along Gramercy and 
threatened the umbrella’s spare ribs. 
Sirius reached over and steadied the 
umbrella. “What’s your name, puppy- 
trotter?”’ he merrily asked the old serv- 
ing-man. 

“Cellars, sir,’ replied the decrepit 
servant, with an air. 

“You’re a fine family relic!” joyously 
commented Sirius. 

“T’ve been with the Boudinots two 
generations, sir,” imparted Cellars, with 
dignity. 

“Lord love you!” exclaimed Sirius, 
fitting a piece of money into the old 
serving-man’s greenish vest. 

“Thank you, sir.” The spidery eyes 
watered. 

“TI dare say your master dotes on you,” 
blithely meditated Sirius. 

“Dead, fifty years, sir,” sniveled Cel- 
lars, wiping his nose. 


“Any master would hate to gain 


heaven and lose you, Cellars.” Sirius 
slipped another bill into the dingy vest. 

Suddenly intolerant, brooking no 
denial, manner tipped by intimacy and 
topped by lordliness, Brawner’s son 
shook the old serving-man’s wine-liv- 
eried arm. “Tell me her name!” he said 
imperiously. 

Grundy, the bulldog, made an ugly 
sound in his fat throat. 

The old serving-man became a bit 
vacant. “Fifty years since Colonel Bou- 
dinot died,” he mumbled. Pulling the 
bulldog, he ambled about and hurriedly 
hobbled toward the brownstone mansion. 

Affronted, Sirius Ladd adjusted his 
stick in the pocket of his overcoat. He 
strode away through the misty weather. 


OR three consecutive days, Sirius 

Ladd stayed in Brooklyn. Then he 
tossed a penny with his father, and went 
jubilantly to Manhattan. The brown- 
stone mansion on Gramercy Park basked 
exclusively in the afternoon sun. Sirius 
walked around the block. As he came 
back, the old serving-man, with a market 
basket on his arm, shambled out of the 
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sagging side gate. He was studying a 
scrap of paper, and counting some coins 
in his dusty palm. 

“Good afternoon, Cellars,” cried Sirius 
Ladd. 

The old serving-man jumped as if 
somebody had shot at him. 

“What are you doing, dry pump?” 
laughed Sirius, plucking the scrap of 
paper from Cellars’ hand. 

“Marketing, sir,” said the servant with 
pomp. 

Sirius examined the scrap of paper; 
it was a skimpy grocery list, with several 
articles scratched off. “ “Twenty cents’ 
worth of mushrooms,’” Sirius raptly 
read. ‘“‘One guinea-fowl. One pint 
bottle of port wine. One pound of gold 
and silver cake.’ ” 

Giddily, Sirius linked his arm with 
the old serving-man’s. “I’ll market with 
you, Cell!” he announced. ‘ 

“Yes sir,” replied Cellars rigidly. 

Eyes shiftily sidling to the exhilarated 
young gentleman who had attached him- 
self to him, the old serving-man left 
Gramercy Square and went through 
Twenty-first Street to Third Avenue. 
The best markets do not abound on 
Third Avenue—where the L trains roar 
by the dilapidated dwellings of the poor. 
Cellars entered a meat- and vegetable- 
shop, haggled over the price of fowls, 
bought grudgingly and in small quan- 
tities—paying for the purchases with 
money from his greenish vest. 

Sirius prowled exuberantly about the 
meat-shop. “Buy a bone for Grundy,” 
he suggested. As they left the shop, he 
said: “Now for our wine, and gold and 
silver flumdums!” 

They went to a caterer’s and bought 
the cake. They went where wine flows. 
Sirius had Cellars drink a bumper to 
Grundy. 

Flecks of color foamed up to the old 
serving-man’s dusty skin; his bottle nos- 
trils expanded, and his spidery eyes 
watered copiously. Gouty foot on a rail, 
he uncorked. “In the days of Colonel 
Boudinot, my house did royal entertain- 
ing, sir,” he boasted. 

“Tt had a party last week,” said Sirius 
Ladd. 

“It’s pinching because of it this week, 
sir,” lamented Cellars. 














“What?” cried Sirius. 
“The Boudinot fortunes have 
declined, sir,” snuffled 
the old_ serving-man. 
“In the Colonel’s 
days, we had thirteen 
servants, sir. And to- 
day I am housekeep- , 
er, housemaid, cook, 
launderer, footman Q 
and butler.” 
“Lord bless you!” ex- 
claimed Sirius Ladd. 

“Ves sir,” whimpered the | 
old serving-man, drinking 
again from his glass. His 
expression became crafty. 
‘*Nobody _ knows,” he 
bragged. “Our guests eat 
their cake and their game. I 
spin out the Boudinot stipend 
and sustain the Boudinot 
style.” He chortled. “My 
tips buy my ladies their 
delicacies, sir.’ 

“Bully for you, chief-cook- 
and-bottle-washer !” enthused 
Sirius, slipping a bill into 
the greenish vest. 

“Thank you, sir,’’ qua- 
vered Cellars. He rubbed his 
hands, expression shifting to 
eager apology. “It takes 
many a mickle to make a 
muckle, sir. We eat crackers “ 
and milk o’ mornings, sir—to | 
buy my young lady’s finery. 
Clothes cost a deal, these days, 
sir. But beauty and blue blood 
must have them. There’s beauty in 
the Boudinot family, sir! Some of 
our ladies have married titles.” 

“Have they?” questioned Sirius 
Ladd, with a floored expression. He 
became despondent; hope left his 
face. “I'll simply never meet her,” he 
said in an undertone. 

A cunning look of intrigue crept into 
the old serving-man’s loosened counte- 
nance. “Many a meeting I’ve fixed up 
for the young gentlemen,” he snickered, 
retrospective. ‘They were heady days, 
sir—memorable nights! Courting was in 
its bloom!” He warmed his dry hands 
and shakily drained his glass. 

“Son of a sailor,” said Sirius Ladd 
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Brawner’s son shook the old 

serving-man’s wine-liveried 

arm. “Tell me her name!” 
| H he said imperiously. 


gloomily, striking his right leg with his 
stick. 

The old serving-man peered anxiously 
at the clouded, handsome face. ‘‘Love 
never does run smooth, sir,” he com- 
forted, as if speaking to the fifty-years- 
dead Colonel. “When blood is young 
and beauty beckons, there’s always a deal 
o’ sighing!” Chin wabbling, eyes run- 
ning, Cellars stilled his tongue and sur- 
reptitiously cogitated. 
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“Sir,” he ventured eagerly, “will you 
allow me to offer a suggestion?” 

“Out with it,” said Sirius Ladd. 

Cellars made a shell of his hand, 
speaking behind it. “I air Grundy on 
my return to the house, sir. What if I 
take him as far as Twenty-third Street, 
and—lose him, sir?” The aged, inebri- 
ated whisper was redolent of dusty ro- 
mance. “What if you, being at Twenty- 
third Street, sir, find him? What if I 
suggest an advertisement in a ‘lost’ col- 
umn to my ladies? What if you, sir, re- 
turn Grundy?” He chortled again. ‘The 
meeting, sir, might be arranged thus.” 

“You  tip-squandering delicacy!” 
shouted Sirius Ladd, hugging Cellars. 
He put his stick upright in the pocket 
of his overcoat. ‘Cellars,’ he glowed, 
“T believe that can be done! Go home 
with our purchases, put them in the 
pantry. Get the pup. Bring him to 
Twenty-third Street. I’ll be there.” 

“Ves sir, yes sir,” quavered the old 
serving-man, touching his threadbare 
hat, as he hobbled out with his market- 
ing. 

Sirius Ladd went to a florist’s, and 
ordered an enormous box of dogwood 
and roses sent to the Boudinot mansion 
on Gramercy Park. He then covered the 
distance to Twenty-third Street. 


FTERNOON was declining when 

Cellars, bright-eyed, appeared with 
the green-jacketed bulldog. Slyly the 
old serving-man let go of the leash and 
pretended to peer into shop windows. 

Grundy, fat and immobile, stood in 
the roistering six-o’clock Twenty-third 
Street crowd. When Cellars shambled 
around the corner toward Gramercy, 
Grundy sedately followed. 

“Come with me, chappie,” said Sirius 
Ladd, gingerly picking up the bulldog’s 
leash. 

The old serving-man quickened his 
gait and disappeared. 

Grundy flattened his 
squatted on the concrete. 

“Come along!” blithely urged Sirius, 
right leg twitching. He yanked the 
leash. 

Grundy grinned—and growled! 

Sirius Ladd summoned a. taxicab. 
“Five dollars for getting the pup inside,” 


’ 


ears—and 
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he said to the chauffeur. He opened 
the door of the taxi. The chauffeur 
punched Grundy in. Sirius slammed the 
door and sat beside the driver. ‘“Munk’s 
animal-store, Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn,” 
he directed. 

Chippy Munk’s menagerie on Myrtle 
Avenue was a hodgepodge of earthly 
noises and furry smells. Chippy, redo 
lent of rum, was currying a monkey 
when Brawner’s son appeared with the 
growling, green-jacketed bulldog. 

“Chippy,” said Sirius, hastily hand- 
ing over Grundy, “lodge this specimen 
for the night. Flay and fast him.” 

Brawner’s crony obligingly took the 
bulldog in hand. 

Sirius Ladd went home and slept the 
sleep of the glad adventurer—titles, 
beasts, body-servants and his lady vivi- 
fied his dreams. 

In the morning he looked through 
the “lost” columns of the dailies. He 
found that Miss Eliza Boudinot, of 
Gramercy Park, was offering a reward 
for the return of a pedigreed bulldog 
answering to the name of “Grundy.” 

All that forenoon Sirius Ladd sang, 
brushed, groomed and polished. In cor- 
rect afternoon attire, he got into his 
seven-passenger car and drove to Myrtle 
Avenue. 

“Chip,” he said, hugging the rummy 
fancier, “I’m in for a reward! Do a 
favor for Sir Ladd, son of Brawner. 
Maul up Grundy—how’s he feeling after 
his recluse night? Spatter his godly 
skin, prick one of his puffy eyelids, bind 
up one of his pampered paws—make 
him look like the dickens. Chip, I’m in 
for a reward!” Joyously, Sirius sprinted 
by cockatoos, chameleons, apes, alliga- 
tors, rats and raccoons—to the kennel 
where Grundy, a flaccid, disgruntled ob- 
ject, gazed in loggish disgust upon his 
cosmopolitan surroundings. “Good 
morrow, puppet,” laughed Sirius. 

Dully belligerent, the green-jacketed 
bulldog licked his jowl. But he was 
merely a lump of putty in the expert 
hands of Chippy Munk—who briskly 
stripped him of jacket and airs. 

Sirius Ladd leashed him, led him out 
to the seven-passenger car and put him 
into the tonneau. He was carried back 
to Manhattan. 











(CELLARS answered Sirius Ladd’s rap 
of the knocker on the doors of the 
Gramercy mansion. 

“Is Miss Eliza Boudinot at home?” 
gayly inquired the ex-smuggler’s son. 

“Ves sir,” replied the old serving-man, 
widening the doors to the portrait-lined 
hall. “Whom shall I announce, sir?” 

“Sirius Ladd.” 

Cellars parted the damask portiéres 
of the drawing-room. “Mr. Sirius Ladd 
—to see Miss Eliza,” he announced. 

Impulsively, high color in his cheeks, 
Sirius stepped into the Boudinot draw- 
ing-room—a dim, vast place, toned with 
mahogany, rosewood and damask. Far 
away, before a leaping woodfire, a bevy 
of patrician young people were idly gos- 
siping and drinking tea. 

An old lady in Dresden satin came 
down the length of the room. “You wish 
to see me?” she asked Sirius Ladd, in 
a voice of cracked silver. 

Flustered, Sirius said: “I’ve found 
the pup.” He was staring at the distant 
bevy of young patricians. 

“Grundy?” cried Miss Eliza Boudi- 
not. “You’ve found Grundy?” She flut- 
tered pleased, ivory-tinted hands. 

“Yes. He’s outside, in my car.” Sirius 
Ladd was searching the far-away bevy 
for his girl. 

Miss Eliza pulled an ancient bell- 
cord. “Wont you sit down?” she gra- 
ciously invited. 

Sirius took possession of a dragon- 
carved chair. 

A volatile, crystalline laugh rose above 
the tinkle of teacups at the far end of 
the room. 

Cellars appeared between the por- 
tiéres. 

“Get the pup from the car outside, 
Cellars,” said Sirius Ladd at random. 
He beamed upon Miss Eliza—and paled, 
as the volatile laugh came again. 

The porcelain-pink of Miss Eliza’s 
face deepened. In slight perplexity, 
she regarded the young gentleman who 
had found Grundy. Obviously it was 
impossible to offer him a_ reward. 
“Thank you so much for bringing our 
pet back to us,” she said gently. 

“Don’t mention it,” begged Sirius. 

Cellars led in the tousled, dejected 
bulldog. , 
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Miss Eliza arose with a little cry of 
dismay. 

The dilapidated Grundy waddled the 
length of the room toward the fire. 

“Well, Grundy-gumps!” called a 
silvery crescendo. The girl skimmed 
from the bevy. 

Sirius Ladd turned and seized Miss 
Eliza’s hand. His face was distraught. 
“Would you mind giving me a slice of 
gold-and-silver cake and a cup of tea?” 
he asked impetuously. 

“Why—” With inborn courtesy, yet 
astonished, Miss Eliza Boudinot swept, 
in her Dresden satin, to her tea-table. 

Sirius followed the perturbed old 
lady down the vast, dim room. He found 
himself in the patrician bevy. His eyes 
singled out the girl. 

Floundering, flushing, untutored in 
the ways of women, he stood before her. 
“Don’t you remember me?” he asked 
simply. “I ran from the dog that morn- 
ing. They say a poor beginning makes 
a bully ending.” He put out his hand, 
voice going, expression soaring: ‘How 
are you?” 

Clouds blew like smoke over the girl’s 
thoroughbred face—she was affronted 
by such naiveté. Icily she shook hands. 

Miss Eliza’s gentle voice rebuked her. 
“Mr. Ladd has found Grundy for us, 
Diana,” she said. 

“Thank you,” drawled Diana, keep- 
ing her brilliant eyes down and coldly 
touching the bulldog’s head. 

To relieve the moment, Miss Eliza 
Boudinot introduced Sirius Ladd to the 
aristocratic bevy—and to her grand- 
niece, Diana Boudinot. 

Sirius had been to few tea-parties. 
With an exhilarated expression, he ac- 
cepted a gold-and-silver sweet from a 
frilly nonentity. He consumed it with 
relish. ‘Sometimes I like to go on a 
cake-jag,” he confided to Miss Eliza, 
selecting a silver-tipped goody. “You 
know, when I was a kid I was a regular 
little glutton—my father’s pals say I 
used to pound the table with my spoon 
and yell, ‘Give me something to eat! 
Give me too much!’”’ He became more 
excited, as Diana Boudinot poured him 
tea. “Lots of sugar, please,” he rattled 
off, with a fling at airiness. As he met 
her cool eyes, he flushed. 
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An uppish young blade in the circle 
of tea-drinkers made his adieus. The 
frilly nonentity followed the uppish cue. 
Gradually the tea-drinking party drifted 
away. 

Sirius Ladd made conversation be- 
tween Diana Boudinot and_ himself. 
“Did you ever see such a sight in your 
life as Grundy?” he asked exuberantly. 

Eyes indifferent, Diana sat aloof. 

“Chippy Munk, the fancier, says, 
‘Dose him with liniment,’” laughed 
Sirius, losing his equilibrium as he 
looked at her. “May I bring you a 
bottle? There’s nothing like Munk’s 
dope for animals; he’s my father’s dear- 
est friend.” 

Laughter brought a sudden glory to 
Diana’s face. On a whim, she sailed 
from behind her cloudy humor. “You’re 
rather incoherent,” she said, looking at 
him with a bright taunt. “What is your 
father’s dearest friend—dope, an ani- 
mal or a monk?” 

Sirius answered her at giddy random. 
Behind the superficial light of her face, 
he sensed a twilight sadness that threat- 
ened to enmesh him. Looking into her 
eyes, he felt an involuntary tendency 
toward tears. They were not for each 
other. He knew it. He wanted to fling 
himself at her feet and weep. The pres- 
sure that restraint put upon his warm, 
unrestricted nature amounted to agony. 

Face locked, he stood up. ‘“Good- 
by,” he said to her. 

“Good-by,” replied Diana, indifferent 
again. 

He crossed to Miss Eliza Boudinot. 
“Good-by,” he said. 

Miss Eliza’s smile, gracious yet un- 
certain, followed him as he left the 
Boudinot drawing-room. 


JEXT morning Sirius joined Brawner 
at the breakfast-table and _ spirit- 
lessly recounted the pup-and-tea episode. 
The woolen-merchant roared at the 
idea of any girl’s being too good for 
his son. “She needs a keelhauling,” he 
said heartily. ‘Be severe with your 
sweetheart, Sir Ladd. Punish her, if 
she leads ye into heavy weather.” 
“T love her,” said Sirius in despair. 
“Then, by the almighty gales, ye shall 
have her!” exploded Brawner, bringing 
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a powerful fist down on the breakfast- 
table. “If this lass scorns ye, we’ll find 
a way—if we have to take her under 
cover. Women, like jewels, can be 
smuggled !” 

Sirius laughed and threw an arm about 
his father. 

“Tell her ye love her,” said Brawner 
sturdily. “And if she still flouts ye, Sir 
Ladd, let me know!”” The ex-smuggler’s 
eyes glittered in his seamy face. 

Sirius Ladd left the breakfast-table 
with a buoyed-up step. At the end of 
the day he motored to Chippy Munk’s. 
“Give me a bottle of pup-liniment, 
Chip,” he said. 

He drove over to Manhattan. “Cel- 
lars,” he said possessively, when the old 
serving-man opened the doors of the 
Boudinot mansion, “I’ve brought some 
medicine for Grundy.” 

“Yes sir,” replied Cellars, with con- 
ventional cadence. ‘‘Miss Eliza is out, 
sir. Miss Diana is in the drawing-room.” 
The spidery eyes suggested a crafty 
wink, 

Sirius gave Cellars his hat and stick 
—and tarried long enough in the por- 
trait-lined hall to give Cellars something 
more substantial. ‘‘Don’t announce me, 
Cell,” he laughed. “I’ll just drop in.” 

Diana Boudinot, in a _ straight-cut 
gown of misty blue, sat dreaming before 
the fire at the far end of the vast draw- 
ing-room. 

Sirius Ladd stood mute on the thresh- 
old. 

The eight-foot clock in the hall ticked 
off a minute before Diana’s eyes drifted 
to him. Slowly she sat up and a look 
involuntarily sweet came to her features. 

Silently, Sirius went down the length 
of the room and shook hands with her. 
Gravely he took a big armchair at the 
opposite side of the fireplace. Keeping 
his expression level, he gazed upon her. 

“How’s Grundy?” asked Sirius. 

Her off-guard tone had the same lost 
note. ‘‘He’s fine.” 

“How’s his paw ?”’—solicitously. 

She laughed. 

“I’ve brought him some dope,” he said, 
taking the vial of liniment from his 
pocket and handing it to her. 

“Thank you,” she said, abstractedly 
putting the vial down. 
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“How’s Miss Eliza?’ asked Sirius. 
“She’s well.” The satiny fingers in- 
terlaced. 
“No need to ask how you 
are.” His slight laugh was 
breaking. 
Her eyes spanned the fire-shot \ 
space between them. 
White to the lips, he stood up. 
“Of course, you know I love 
you,” he said. 


On a whim, she sailed from behind her cloudy hu- 

mor. “You're rather incoherent,” she said, looking 

at him with a bright taunt. ‘What is your father’s 
dearest friend —dope, an animal or a monk?” 


She came to her feet—tall, unattain- 
able. 

“Will you be my wife?” he questioned, 
keeping his utterance firm. 

She was motionless, almost expression- 
less. 

He stepped to her. Trembling, mum- 
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bling,—on the verge of tears,—he fell 
suddenly on his knees and kissed the 

hem of her misty blue dress. 
As if sudden- 
ly rushing 
awake, Diana 
Boudinot 
stretched out 
her arm and 
pulled the bell- 

cord. 
Cellars appeared. 

Diana spoke clearly: 
“Show Mr. Ladd the 

door, please.” 
In its fine, 
natural firm- 
ament, Sir- 
mM ius Ladd’s 
=a brain spun, 
twinkled— 


revolved like a tee- 

totum. He stood 

up. For a fraction 

of a second his look claimed and con- 
quered hers, smothered hers with strong 
caresses, made nothing of the impulse 
that had prompted her to pull the bell- 
cord—drew her along with him and paid 
no attention to her hauteur. Then he 
turned his heel on her. 
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IRIUS LADD got into his seven- 
passenger car and went back to 
Brooklyn. 

Brawner and Fin Shark, the money- 
lender, were mixing drinks and swap- 
ping tales of old times. After Fin 
Shark left, Brawner’s mottled hand 
closed on his son’s shoulder. “What 
luck?” he asked. 

“None,” replied Sirius. 

“Did she flout ye?”—with anger. 

“Ves,” 

“She did?” The father’s ruddy, rough 
skin purpled. “What’s the name of this 
lass ye love? Who is she?” 

“Diana Boudinot.” 

“Where does she live?” 

“In Gramercy Park.” 

“Ts she rich?” 

cx! ig 

“Ts she proud?” 

“Yes.” 

“How long have ye known her?” 

“I don’t know—forever, I guess.” 
The tidal-wave swept Sirius Ladd’s face. 
He threw an arm about Brawner’s 
shoulder and told him the details of his 
interview with Diana Boudinot. 

“Ye lubber!” roared the woolen-mer- 
chant, laughing. “Firing a broadside at 
her, and expecting her to stand to her 
guns! Ye’re a seaman’s own urchin— 
traveling a knot a minute in the land of 
love! The mermaids may be won with 
a wink and a swagger, but the fine lass 
ye want to nog must be courted. I like 
ye, Sir Ladd, for your quick speaking— 
and no doubt she liked ye for it too. But 
ashore ye must use shore-heels.” 


SOME days later Sirius Ladd came 

home one evening to find Brawner 
and his cronies were deep in a confer- 
ence. Chippy Munk was drawing a dia- 
gram and tippling. Tick Bells had his 


wide-brimmed hat over his eyes. Davy 
Plowunder was pulling audibly at his 
pipe. Fin Shark was softly tugging his 
red beard. 

They looked guilty when Sirius came 
in on them. Brawner’s son had never 
seemed more contented than when he 
shook hands all around and blithely 
pounced on Chippy’s diagram. 

The diagram was a map of Gramercy 
Square. The Boudinot mansion was de- 
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tailed in it—the basement, with the old 
serving-man’s room; the second floor, 
with Miss Eliza’s suite and Grundy’s 
sleeping-quarters; the third floor, with 
Diana’s suite. A line of dots formed 
a rigging to a third-floor window open- 
ing on the side yard. 

Sirius stared at his father and his 
father’s friends. 

“Ye’ve been a long time away, Sir 
Ladd,” said Brawner, feasting his pirat- 
ical eyes on his son’s open countenance. 

“T’ve come back in the nick of time,” 
replied Sirius, calling them to order with 
an easy, law-abiding laugh. “Out with 
it!” He seized his father. ‘“‘What were 
you up to?” He gripped the battered 
shoulders. “You were backsliding! You 
were planning to smuggle a jewel—for 
me!” 


HE name “Cellars” was brought to 

Sirius Ladd one day at the woolen- 
factory. Controlled, smiling, Sirius had 
the old serving-man shown into his pri- 
vate office. 

Dusty as a dried fly, in his age- 
touched livery, Cellars slyly presented 
Sirius Ladd with a letter. 

Brawner’s son broke the Boudinot seal, 
and read: 

Mr. Sirius Ladd, 

B. Ladd & Son, Woolens. 

Dear Sir: I am suffering slight pains in 
my paw, and am ordering of you another 
vial of your excellent liniment. 

I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

Monsieur GRUNDY. 

Life flashed, unbidden, to Sirius 
Ladd’s face. He stood up and shook 
Cellars. “Lord love you!” he said 
brokenly. 

Cellars, sniveling, took down Sirius 
Ladd’s overcoat and held it for him. 

Sirius caught up his hat and stick. 
He left the woolen-factory with the old 
serving-man. 

A sparkling snow was decking the city 
in diamonds. Sirius got his car, pitched 
Cellars into it, gripped the wheel—sent 
the car scudding through the feathery 
world. He stopped at Chippy Munk’s 
and pocketed a dozen vials of bird, beast 
and reptile healers. On the way to Man- 
hattan he tried to pull himself together. 
But the tide, dammed up for many 
moons, roared in him. 











When Cellars let him into the Gra- 
mercy Park mansion, he entered the 
drawing-room on a wave of emotion. 

Cellars shuffled into the room. “I find 
that the ladies are out, sir,’ he reluc- 
tantly explained. 

“I'll wait,” said Sirius. He got up 
and paced the vast, dim room. He lis- 
tened to the ticking of the eight-foot 
clock in the hall. He looked at the 
Boudinot oil portraits, lining hall and 
drawing-room. He drank the lavender- 
scented air. His pulses quieted. 


WHEN he heard the front doors open, 
he simply smiled. 

Diana Boudinot came in. She was in 
silver fox, with a breast-knot of violets. 
Her face was brilliant with life. As she 
came, she shook snowflakes from her 
furs. 

“How are you?” she said. 

His smile matched her nonchalance. 
With a low bow, he handed her the lace 
handkerchief. 

“Oh, la!” she said carelessly, tossing 
the handkerchief away. 

He took out the various bottles and 
arranged them on a tabouret. ‘‘For Mon- 
sieur Grundy’s choosing,” he said. 

She took off her fur toque and blew 
snow from it. 

If the sight of her head uncovered 
shot spasms to his heart, he betrayed no 
twitchings. “A panacea for every brute 
ache,” he said lightly, lining up his 
vials. 

“A panacea for every beastly ache?” 
repeated Diana, drawing near. “Has 
that been found? Oh, la, veterinarian!” 
She came quite close. 

He folded his arms. His glance 
turned with a query to Grundy. ‘What 
salve do you choose, monsieur ?” 

“Heart-balm,” said Diana, long 
shoulder-curve all but brushing his. 

“Why did you call me back to you?” 
he asked her in a low voice. 

Her shoulders suggested a shrug. 

“Don’t do that,” he said gravely. 
“Be sincere with me. You know I love 
you.” He checked his yearning hands. 
“It can never be just a flirtation between 
us. It’s love. Or it’s—good-by.” 
“Oh, la!’ she said with a drawl. 
“You are very different from me,” 
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he commented. “You have been trained 
so differently.” He gave a controlled 
smile. “I am a common sort of person,” 
he said. “Delicate innuendoes go over 
my head. You would understand why 
if you met my people—the rough-and- 
ready sort, who love hard, and show it.” 
His steady look fell on Grundy. The 
bulldog was glowering. 

Sirius made Diana a slight bow. 
“Good-by,” he said. 

“Good-by,” she replied without any 
show of emotion. 


HE walked the length of the drawing- 
room to the hall. 

A change passeé over Diana Boudinot. 
Her beauty was eclipsed. Her face went 
under a black cloud—then shafts of light 
illuminated it. ‘(Come back,” she stam- 
mered. 

Sirius Ladd turned. ‘What?’ he said 
proudly. 

She was ripened by a flood of soft 
effulgence. Indifference fell from her. 
Her glance grew clear and bright. “Of 
course, you know I love you,” she fal- 
tered. 

He stood motionless. 

She came to him. She was covered 
with laughing shame and glory. ‘Will 
you be my husband?” she questioned. 
Making a low obeisance, she sank on 
her knees before him. 

He looked down at her. It was as if 
the moon, with its fairest of all women 
in it, had fallen at his feet! 

The illusion broke. His arms claimed 
her. Lunacy seized him. “So madness 
got me, after all!’ he stuttered. “Hy- 
drophobia of the heart! Rabies! Love 
took a bite out of me when I first saw 
you!” 

“Love then ran amuck and bit me,” 
sighed Diana. 

“We're mad together!’ he triumphed, 
tilting back her face. 

The kiss—like rose leaves, at first; 
then like a thorn. Tears rushed to his 
eyes. He looked down and found hers 
swimming too. His heart threatened to 
burst with its singing pain. He cupped 
her face in his palms and began to 
whisper to her. 

Grundy, at the far end of the vast 
room, grinned, licking his jowls. 
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THE STORY OF WHIM- 
SICAL LARRY MALONE, 
WHO LOVED TO FIGHT 
AND WHO FEARED THE 
DISAPPROVAL OF JANE PAGE 


was in—well, it was in a 
| place where I felt sure his 
mother would grieve to see 
her curly-headed, black-eyed boy that I 
discovered Larry Malone. Keyes’ is a 
palace of its kind—all black and gold 
like a Mandarin’s reception-room. It 
is in the heart of the financial district, 
and free lunch there is an honorary re- 
past in cut-glass bowls and fine china, 
partaken of by sleek, successful brokers, 
lawyers and politicians. 

There was Larry Malone, his glass 
of beer untouched while he admired 
himself in the mirror behind the bar. 
He assuredly was a fine-looking lad, 
but when he anxiously spun a dark curl 
around his forefinger, and then patted it 
back in place, I turned my back in 
disgust. 


The 
Blue- 
White 


Stone 


By 
Royal 
Brown 


ICLUSTRA TED BY 
GRANT T.REYNARD 


Four o’clock had just struck, and 
Keyes’ was well filled. Next to Larry 
Malone stood Big Bill Collins, the 
gambler, one elbow on the bar, his back 
to the boy. Big Bill is at Atlanta now, 
serving a twenty-year sentence. He 
helped wreck a national bank. The 
frame-up was a pretty one. He almost 
got away with two hundred thousand 
dollars—but that’s a story in itself. 

In those days, however, he was as free 
as air—a hulk of a man, with coarse, 
straight hair brushed back from a low, 
broad forehead. The natural color of 
his heavy, arrogant face was a gross red, 
but he kept himself shaved and pow- 
dered down to a babylike pinkness with 
the same care that he kept his blunt nails 
immaculately manicured. Money flowed 
through his fingers; with him it 
was always fair weather when good 
fellows got together. He was the 
Thrice Illustrious Potentate of the 
Ancient Order of Hail Fellows Well 
Met. 
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HAtt the men who patronized Keyes 
Big Bill called by their first 
names. If they resented his familiari- 
ties, they never said so. Collins, for all 
his surface geniality, had cold eyes and 
a cruel mouth ; he was a quick man with 
his heavy fists, and beating up unoffend- 
ing taxi-drivers and bartenders was one 
of his diversions when he was in his 
cups. 

It was beside this lion that the lamb- 
like Larry arranged his waving locks. 
Big Bill, turning to order another round 
of drinks, caught sight of the reflection 
in the mirror. For a moment he stared 
at it with unconvinced eyes. Then he 
swung around for a first-hand look. 
And Larry—Larry simply simpered and 
modestly dropped his eyes toward his 
beer. 

Big Bill surveyed him as a mastiff 
surveys a toy dog. Then he turned to the 
bartender and said: ‘Parker, when did 
they put the ladies’ entrance in?” 

The men about him laughed, and Par- 
ker grinned. Everybody always gave 
Big Bill’s jokes appreciative audience. 

Larry Malone colored like a girl. 
“You—you big, fat, coarse boob,” he 
snapped. ‘‘You—you common barroom 
bum!” 

Everybody stood transfixed. I re- 
member I held my hand half out- 
stretched for an olive—Keyes’ olives are 
his own importation and justly famous. 
The only sounds came from the street 
outside; a man’s laughter, two girlish 
voices raised in dispute, a traffic-cop’s 
whistle. An instant this lasted; then 
the men about Collins instinctively gave 
ground, and the bartender flattened him- 
self against the black-and-gilt cupboard 
to the rear of the bar. 

The veins in Collins’ forehead stood 
out ; his face was as stark red as a torrid 
July sunset. I started for the steps lead- 
ing up to the street. I had no desire to 
testify at a murder-trial, especially if I 
were to be asked: ‘“‘At four o’clock, then, 
you were in Keyes’?”’ There are other 


women, besides mothers, to whom a bar- 
room is a barroom, no matter how many 
thousands of dollars have been spent for 
furnishings and decorations. 

And I really believed murder would 
be done. 


Nor was I alone in this belief. 
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The stairs were clogged. Ahead of me 
was a corporation lawyer who is a ves- 
tryman in his church. His breath came 
and went in wheezes as he tried to fight 
his way out. On the stairs were a dozen 
other sleek, successful husbands and 
church-members—all stampeded by the 
same fear. 


slam forty seconds elapsed before I 
reached the street. I glanced over 
my shoulder. Behind me was Larry Ma- 
lone. There was a cut on his forehead, 
such as a grazing fist might have made; 
otherwise his smiling face was un- 
marked. He passed his handkerchief 
over the cut with a rueful glance at me. 

The surprise in my eyes must have 
been abysmal. Anyhow, his smile deep- 
ened to a grin. 

“The trouble with yours truly is I’m 
always spoiling for a fight,” he ex- 
plained. His black eyes, as_ heavily 
lidded as a girl’s, met mine with frank 
amusement. ‘I’m Irish—that’s the an- 
swer, I suppose.” 

“Black Irish,” I silently amended as 
I gazed at him. He had the mark of 
the Castilian on him, a type radically 
different from that of Big Bill Collins. 
Slenderly, almost delicately built, he 
seemed. 

“Besides,” he added, “I got out of 
bed on the wrong side this morning, and 
that boob aways did make me sick.” 

“Big Bill?” I asked unbelievingly. 

He nodded. “I’ve always wanted to 
take a crack at him,’ he commented. 
“T saw him beat up a cab-driver four 
sizes smaller than himself one night. 
He had it coming to him.” 

“Will you tell me just what hap- 
pened?” I demanded. “I was on my 
way out when it took place.” 

He grinned. There was something 
irresistible about that grin. 

“So were lots of others, I noticed,” he 
said. ‘But nothing much happened. I 
hit him—that’s all.” 

“You hit him?” 
been as round as _ butter-plates. 
glanced at me—amused. 

“Right over the fifth button on his 
vest. I’d had my eye on that spot for 
five minutes, and I was just wait- 
ing for him to make one pass at me.” 


My eyes must have 
He 
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I shook my head. Larry Malone was 
a type new to my experience. Curling 
one’s hair over a forefinger, and then 
waiting for Big Bill Collins to make a 
pass, before hitting him over the fifth 
vest-button— these were impressions 
that didn’t seem to coalesce, somehow. 

“What happened then?” 

“Nothing much—he went down and 
didn’t come up. He was yellow, any- 
way—only a mongrel would use his fists 
beating up little men the way that he 
does.” 

As if struck by an afterthought, he 
added: ‘‘Say—you saw me curling my 
hair, didn’t you? Well, that was just 
to get his goat.” 

“Get his goat?” 

“Yes—I just wanted him to make a 
pass at me.” 


‘Tas was the beginning of my ac- 

quaintanceship with Larry Malone. 
He never spoke of any vocation, and I 
never asked. He was always immacu- 
lately dressed. Gray was his favorite 
color, and his clothes fitted to perfec- 
tion, though they tended toward what 
one might observe on the vaudeville 
stage and confide to one’s favorite tailor 
afterward. 

In him the spirit of D’Artagnan lived. 
Two centuries earlier in France, he too 
would have made a name for himself. 
But in these days he barely escaped get- 
ting a police-court record. After busi- 
ness hours he would sit with his smartly 
shod feet on my desk and regale me with 
experiences which, if I hadn’t known of 
the incident at Keyes’, I would have dis- 
counted as pure fabrication. 

Slender as he was, his muscles were 
steel. And his heart was manganese 
bronze. He fought for the pure adven- 
ture of it. Yet he disavowed all knowl- 
edge of boxing. Although he stood five 
feet eight and over, he weighed not 
more than a hundred and thirty-five. 
All his weight was in his chest and 
shoulders; his waist and flanks tapered 
lean as a grayhound’s. He would have 
made a great ring man, and once I told 
him so. 

“Don’t I get enough fighting without 
making a business of it?” he asked, his 
eyes rollicking. 


I confessed he seemed to. 

“It’s the Irish in me,” he said as he 
had once before. “I remember when I 
was just into long pants my father 
caught me fighting. When I came home, 
he took me out in the back yard. ‘I’ll 
teach you how to fight,’ said he. And 
glory be, he did. It was a beautiful 
scrap, with my mother leaning out the 
window and threatening to call the 
police.” 

“Who won?” 

“Neither of us. My father broke his 
fist, and we called it a draw.” He 
smiled reminiscently. “A wonderful 
man he was with his two hands, though 
not as tall as me by a good half a 
head.” 

“Larry, aren’t you ever licked?” I 
asked. 

“Licked? Sure I am. But I never 
let on to the other fellow. I just keep 
on getting licked till he gets dis- 
couraged-like.”” 


NE afternoon, about six months 

after I first met him, he came into 
my office as I was closing my desk for 
the day. 

“Say,” he demanded, “do you know 
where I could get a job?” 

“Ouch,” I exclaimed. In my surprise 
I had let the desk-lid down on my 
finger. 

“It’s a bill I’ve got to pay,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Tailor bill?” 

“Board bill.” 

In spite of myself I smiled. Imagine 
D’Artagnan in the toils of a boarding- 
house mistress ! 

But his face was more serious than 
its wont, and at a loss I countered, 
tritely: “It’s cheaper to move than pay 
rent.” 

“T know that,” he admitted with ab- 
solute frankness. ‘But this is different. 
She thinks I’m a prince—a real one.” 

Though I should have been bomb- 
proof as far as Larry was concerned, 
this was too much. 

“Uh-huh!” he affirmed. ‘A Turkish 
prince—Tefid Bey, by name.” 

“Start at the beginning, Larry,” I 
begged. 

“I got some clothes at Keezer’s over 
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Big 7 surveyed him rs a 
astiff surveys a toy dog. 
Then he turned to the bar- 
tender and said: ‘Parker, 
when did they put the 
ladies’ entrance in?” 





in Harvard Square,” he said. I glanced 
at the suit he wore. “It don’t fit as 
well as usual,” he admitted, adding with 
a transient frown: “Luck has been 
going against me. If I was like some 
guys, I’d play crooked. But I never 
have, and I don’t intend to begin.” 


“Play what crooked?” 

“Pool, poker, craps,” he replied, ab- 
sently bringing one silk-shod ankle to 
rest upon his knee at the risk of spoiling 
a razorlike crease. 

“In the vest pocket I found a card,” 
he continued. “It was engraved, with 
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the name Tefid Bey on it. That gave 
me the idea. I bought a fez—one of 
those red hats like the Turks wear—and 
took it and the card over to Mrs. Mc- 
Turk’s lodging-house in Washington 
Square. 

“The old girl herself came to the 
door, and I passed ‘her the card and 
edged in. She gave me the once-over 
and I handed her a salam—hand on the 
heart and head down to your knees, the 
way they do it in the movies, you know. 
Say, it took her off her pins.” 


ARRY studied the tips of his shoes, 
his forehead knit so that his black 
brows met. 

“T’ve been there a month now—in her 
best room,” he said. “She thinks I can’t 
speak English; so we make signs with 
our hands in place of conversation. And 
every time I meet the old girl, I hand 
her one of those sa/ams. She always 
looks dazed, but pleased, like the lady 
whose ticket has just won the kitchen 
range at the icemen’s picnic. She’s 
never even asked me for the rent,” he 
finished abruptly. 

“What are you 
then?” I asked. 

“The old girl is pushed for money,” 
he said. “She talks in front of me just 
as if I were a cigar-store Indian. I 
heard her this morning. She’s got some 
big bill to meet. A frosty-faced school- 
teacher, who-has the room next to mine, 
was the other party to the conversation. 
Miss Foster is her name. ‘Why don’t 
you ask that Tefid Bey person for his 
room-rent?’ suggests this Foster woman. 
And then she comes right out that she 
don’t believe I ever intend to come 
across. To which I add to myself: 
‘Right-o, old fricassee.’ 

“But «Mrs. McTurk comes back 
strong. It seems that I’m nothing less 
than a Turkish, prince, all because of 
that card, a red fez and a bundle of 
salams. And I’m a perfectly lovely gen- 
tleman to boot—the same as would be 
insulted should anyone ask him for 
rent.” 

Larry’s eyes met mine. 

“She’s as strong for me as you'd be for 
the handsome young girl in the movies 
accused of murdering her stepfather,” 


worrying about, 
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he said. “I’d like to pay her—but I’m 
next to broke.” 

I drummed on my desk, considering 
the matter. 

“Larry,” I said, “I don’t know where 
you could get a job, but if fifty would 
help you—” 

He brought his feet to the floor with 
a snap. “Old top, it would be like 
money from Constantinople,” he cried 
joyously. “And I’ll pay you sure as 
shooting.” 

I counted out fifty dollars and handed 
the bills to him. 

“Say,” he proposed, thrusting the 
bills in his trousers without a glance, 
“why don’t you come along and see me 
pay the old girl?” 


INNER at seven beckoned com- 

mandingly. But—well, I discov- 
ered Mrs. McTurk’s to be a typical 
lodging-house. There was the same 
mustiness, the same black walnut hat- 
rack on which the lodgers’ mail lay 
displayed, and in the inevitable chande- 
lier of tarnished gingerbread and gilt, 
the inevitable unambitious flame of gas, 
flickering and flaring in impalpable air- 
currents. 

Larry tugged at a bell-rope hanging 
between the banisters, and a shrill clamor 
echoed through the halls. To the rear, 
a flight of stairs led down into an area- 
kitchen, its presence advertised by the 
odor of stew. Up these stairs came Mrs. 
McTurk, a thin, sharp-faced woman of 
fifty. 

The expression of her face told her 
story: to her, life had been a pretty 
pickle. But her wan eyes lighted as 
they rested upon Larry. He bowed 
deeply, and she returned the salute with 
a funny, half-scared courtesy. Then 
Larry, with another bow, gave her my 
fifty. The poor creature’s hands 
trembled. 

“Fifty dollars,” she ejaculated, turn- 
ing an awed face toward me. “And all 
in a bunch. It’s as I was telling Miss 
Foster. It’s the way royalty pays its 
room-rent.” 

She paused, and then, as if fully 
conscious of my presence for the first 
time, she asked: “Are you a Turkish 
prince too?” With rare presence of 











mind I fluttered my hands noncom- 
mittally and bowed deeply. 

“A pair of them,” she murmured, wit- 
less for the moment, for I am as blond 
as a Teuton. 

Larry and I left her to return to her 
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story on the first page this morning 
about the missing heiress?” 

I nodded. 

“The city editor told me if I got the 
story he’d put me on. I got it—and the 
picture. Of course I can’t write—one 
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“What does Mrs, McTurk think of 
that?” I asked. 

“T’ve left there. I couldn’t keep on 
kidding the old girl—it was too serious. 
I’m under the eaves in Concord Square 
now.” 

“But a newspaper reporter—isn’t that 
quite a change?” 

“Uhuh! But it’s the goods. I’m on 
The Star—a leg-man. Did you see the 








stores—behind the counters and on them. 
“Wait till you see her,” added Larry 
with enthusiasm. 
“Then I’m to be permitted to?” 
“Perhaps,” he replied cryptically. 
“Oh, Larry,” I protested. “An old 
friend has privileges.” 
“T haven’t spoken to her myself yet,” 
he explained. ‘You see I’ve got to make 
good first.” 
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VERY week he brought me five 

dollars. He did not speak about the 

girl again, but one day out of a clear sky 
he shot a question at me: 

“Those correspondence courses—are 
they any good ?” 

I replied that some of them were con- 
sidered very good. 

“I’m taking one,” he announced. “I 
always thought I was a pretty wise one, 
but I’ve kept my eyes open since I went 
on The Star, and I’ve learned a lot. I 
had a story in this morning that I wrote 
myself. Want to see it?” 

Without waiting for me to answer, he 
drew a copy of The Star from his pocket 
and pointed to an article—which ran 
about three inches—to the effect that one 
James McGuire had been sentenced to 
three months for wife-beating. 

“They didn’t change a word of it,” he 
said with pride. “I’m doing district 
now — Charlestown and _ Somerville. 
That means I cover the police stations 
for news and pick up routine things. I 
go to Court every day. It helps me with 
my studying law.” 

In his new incarnation I had feared 
Larry would lose luster. Now as I stared 
at him, absolutely dumfounded, I real- 
ized my mistake. 

“Didn't I tell you I was studying 
law?” he asked. “I picked that out as 
the best bet.” He glanced at me, the 
least bit sheepish. ‘Laugh your head 
off if you want to, but I can read, and 
I’ve got brains. And believe me, if I 
ever. pass the Bar exams, there’s a pile 
of people in this city who will give me 
their law business.” 

“Is this part of the campaign for the 
girl?” 

He:nodded. And I made mental note 
of what a doll-face plus masculine ideal- 
ism will do with even the least of us. 


LL this time I had carried my first 
conception of Larry’s queen in my 
mind. And so I was staggered when I 
saw him with her on Tremont Street one 
afternoon. There was no question but 
that she was the girl—not with Larry’s 
naked heart quivering in his eyes. 
She wasn’t blond; but dark as Larry. 
‘Beautiful, perhaps, buf of the type over 
which artists rave their heads off while 
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we mere mortals continue to pick our 
first and second choices from ‘the pre- 
vailing style in chorus-girls. 

Eyes that seemed violet one moment 
and jet the next, finely drawn, high- 
arched brows, delicately molded cheeks 
and a red, curving mouth—that was 
Larry’s queen at first glance. In her 
way she was flawless and worth more 
than half a gross of the blond dolls such 
as I had imagined Larry selecting. But 
I would have as soon suspected him of 
entering a jeweler’s store and passing 
over trayfuls of showy, shallow diamonds 
to pick out some perfect, unpretentious 
blue-white stone. 

Larry didn’t see me—how could he? 
A sun-worshiper lives in a world of 
shadowy phantoms. But the next day 
he came to my office with the last install- 
ment of what he owed me. 

“Raised me to twenty-two,” he said. 
“I’m coming.” He paused. ‘What do 
you think of this suit?” he demanded 
without warning. 

It was gray; there were seven buttons 
on either sleeve, and the pockets were 
patched and cut cornerwise. 

“All right, I guess,” I conceded with- 
out enthusiasm. 

He searched my face. ‘Come across,” 
he urged. “It isn’t dead right, is it?” 

“It’s a little too much of all right,” I 
admitted. 

“Extreme,” he supplemented. His 
eyes narrowed thoughtfully. “It takes 
me an awful long time to get some 
things through my head,” he said finally. 
“One thing is that too much class in 
clothes is no class. But I’m on now.” 

“How is the law coming?” I asked. 

“Slow—but I knew when I started I 
was in for a Marathon.” 


OUR weeks passed before I ran 
across him again. He wore a suit of 
oxford gray, a conservative model which 
was wonderfully becoming. Larry toned 
down was Larry improved. I taxed him 
with having forgotten that I existed. 
“I’m poor company these days,” he 
declared. And then with characteristic 
candor he added: “It’s the girl. I’m 
dirt under her feet, and I know it: But 
I haven’t the nerve to tell her so.” 
“Nerve to tell her so!” I- exploded. 
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seeing her and 
telling her nothing about it at all. 
That’s what makes me feel as I do.” 

“Tell her, then. If she loves you, it 
wont make any difference now what 
you were once.” 

“If she loves me?” His eyes flashed 
surprise. “I didn’t say anything about 
love. Of course she doesn’t love me— 
why should she?” 

I might have given him several rea- 
sons—none of them reasonable—why 
women love men, but he denied me the 
opportunity. 

“‘She’d simply let me down gently, and 
that would be the end of it. And I—I 
haven’t the nerve.” 

“Last night,” he continued, “we took 
a ride out to Norumbega. On the way 
back, two men got to scrapping. You 
ought to have seen her face. She was 
simply horrified. Suppose she knew how 
I used to fight ?” 

“Used to fight?” 

“Used to’ is right. Me—I wouldn't 
fight for a farm now. If anybody slaps 
my wrist, it’s little Larry hollering for 
police and protection.” 

I smiled at the picture. 


“T mean it,” he asserted. ‘You ought 
to understand. You must know- her 
kind—her name is Jane Page, and she’s 
at the Conservatory studying voice and 
the piano. She doesn’t intend to fight it 
out with Melba or Paderewski. She’s 
just going back to Greenwich—that’s 
where she comes from—and be a regular 
teacher.” 

“Larry, if you want her, tell her so,” I 
counseled. ‘Faint heart never won fair 
lady.” 

“No, nor bobtailed flush—and that’s 
me.” 

“Tt isn’t. But if you come to that,” 
I observed, ‘‘it has.”’ 

But he refused to be comforted. 


NEVERTHELESS the next time I 
saw him he was _ sun-worshiping 
again. It was on the Nantasket boat. 
The boats are usually as decorous as a 
vestry meeting—the management attends 
to that. But the last boat up of a 
Saturday night is apt to develop trou- 
blous moments, especially for those who 
believe in peace first and preparedness 
afterward. 








There had been a fight, he said—the same I had witnessed, of course. That was bad enough ; and to make matters worse, 
he had told her all about himself. And she—well, she had gone back to Greenwich. 
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There are plenty of roisterous ones. 
And inevitably there are plenty of triple- 
plated spoons, whose afternoon and 
evening at the beach hasn’t made any 
perceptible impression on their wearing 
qualities. These sit, arms entwined, 
heads together. The roisterous ones 
fling quip and jest at them, but they 
seldom come out of their trance long 
enough to realize what’s happening about 
them. 

Larry sat under one of the deck-lights. 
Jane Page was beside him. I watched 
him. His face was eager, glowing, 
exalted. There was no billing nor coo- 
ing as far as they were concerned. 
Larry would have expected to have his 
tongue wither if he as much as called 
her “Dear.” 

Now, from subsequent acquaintance I 
can subscribe to the statement that Jane 
Page is as nice a girl as you will meet 
in Massachusetts—and we have many 
nice ones. But at that moment she 
looked to me very much like the cat who 
has the canary inside—or rather like a 
kitten who is having its fur stroked. 

Anybody with eyes, to say nothing of 
woman’s intuition, would have known 
Larry was in love with her. He kept 
careful guard over his lips, but every 
glance, every movement, almost, adver- 
tised the fact. I have said his appear- 
ance was always misleading. As he sat 
there, face softened, eyes luminous, he 
looked more than ever like fair sport 
for any two-fisted male imbued with a 
beer-accentuated belief in his own 
prowess and wit. 

One of these, a red-faced, sandy- 
haired chunk of bone and muscle, whose 
straw hat was pushed back from a red 
and perspiring forehead, turned his at- 
tention toward Larry. . 

“Sit closer,” he called. “It’s against 
the rules of the company for two people 
to use two stools when one will do.” 

It is easy to raise a laugh on the boats. 
The amateur humorist got results. 

“Take her in your lap and call her 
your tootsie wootsie,” he urged. 

There was another salvo of giggles 
and guffaws. Larry glanced up, but it 
didn’t dawn upon him that he was the 
butt of the joking until the sandy-haired 
chunk pointed a finger at him. 


“Yes, I mean you, Kewpie. Get onto 
your job there and snuggle up closer,” 
he said. 


ARRY went white. As for Jane 
Page—well, imagine how a- per- . 
fectly nice young lady who sings. in 
church at home would naturally feel at 
being the center of attention at such-a 
time. The scarlet flamed in her face— 
her lips parted in. voiceless protest. +I 
suspect her small fists were clenched too. 
“Tf you can’t get a girl in the summer- 
time, some other chap will,” added their 
tormenter. 

The girl’s eyes blazed at that, -but 
Larry never moved. He simply sat 
there, looking utterly miserable. And 
then for the first time I grasped what 
was taking place in his mind. 

‘Larry was afraid to fight—afraid be- 
cause of what the girl beside him might 
think ! 

It may take two to make a fight, but 
it only takes one to administer a 
physical beating. The sandy-haired 
youth had mastered this truth, which 
still eludes some of our great statesmen 
and manufacturers. Larry was too 
proud to fight, but his adversary wasn’t. 
He came to his feet, somewhat unstead- 
ily, and started toward Larry. 

And Larry—Larry looked about, 
searching wildly for a uniform to tell 
his troubles to. 

I don’t know what would have hap- 
pened if the sandy-haired youth had laid 
a finger on Larry. But he didn’t. In- 
stead, he placed a familiar hand on the 
shoulder of Jane Page—she to whose 
skirt-hem Larry would not have dared 
touch reverent lips. She shrank away 
from him. 

In the same instant I saw Larry come 
to his feet like a panther, and the sandy- 
haired youth went down. In the shifting 
phases of the battle that followed he 
never reappeared. 

At the first blow women began to 
shriek, and a circle was automatically 
cleared. In the foreground the com- 
panions of the stricken humorist, who 
had thrust themselves into unwise promi- 
nence at the outset, sought to expostulate 
with Larry. 

“Aw, cut it,” began one of them—he 
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looked as if he might be an iron-molder 
by trade. 

The words must have come to Larry’s 
ears as the report of the pistol comes to 
the sprinter’s. He was standing there— 
every muscle taut, every sense alert, 
every red corpuscle in his body molten 
with rage. The next moment the iron- 
molder—if he was one—found himself 
trying to stop Larry. As well try to 
stop a whirlwind, he discovered. 

I became mixed in the general mélée 
about the time two men, both bigger than 
Larry, got on his back and bore him 
down to the deck by sheer weight. I am 
not a fighter by nature or training, but 
there are some things I cannot see and 
still remain teo proud to fight. 

Not that I helped any—Larry was on 
his feet before I recovered from the ef- 
fects of the first—and last—fist I ran 
into. And there Larry stood, eyes flash- 
ing, hair rumpled, nose hawklike. The 
deck was clear for ten feet around him, 
and he—well, like John Paul Jones, he 
had only begun to fight. 

Beyond the group I saw Jane Page. 
As I have said, she is as nice a girl as 
you will meet in Massachusetts ; but at 
that moment her face shone with an 
almost ethereal glory. I don’t pretend 
to explain; I only record. 

Larry, busy with one of the deck- 
officers, to whom he was showing his 
newspaper badge, missed the expression 
of her face. -And I missed speaking to 
him, for the boat docked while I was 
below, bathing my forehead. 


A WEEK passed before our paths 
crossed again. ‘There were circles 
about his eyes; his face was worn. 

“Well?” I demanded. 

He gave me a smile that was a weak 
imitation of one of his old-time irradi- 
ances. “It’s all off,’ he said, and in 
snatches he outlined what had happened. 

There had been a fight, he said—the 
same I had witnessed, of course. That 
was bad enough; and to make matters 
worse, he had told her all about himself. 
And she—well, she had gone back to 
Greenwich. 

“She'll be back in the fall,” I said, 
“and that will be the beginning of 
another story.’ 
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He shook his head. ‘No. She said 


it was doubtful if she came back.” 

To a disconsolate lover it is small 
comfort to be told that there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever have been 
But I offered this .bromidic 
He 


caught. 
morsel, lacking anything better. 
smiled without mirth. 

“There aren’t,” he said. “And even 
if there were, what difference would it 
make? I’m a mad, fighting Irishman, 
and she and her kind are out of my 
class. If there were a million like her, 
instead of only one, do you think I’d 
have the nerve to asked them to marry 
me?” 

“You had the nerve to ask her, didn’t 
you?’ I retorted. 

He stopped short—we -had_ been 
threading our way through the crowds 
on Tremont Street. A woman whose 
eyes were scanning the show-windows 
collided with him and snapped some- 
thing about people who don’t look where 
they are going. But Larry never heard 
her. 

“Ask her?” he repeated, his eyes wide. 
“Offer her the final insult? I guess 
not.” 

It was my turn to stare amazedly. 
“You didn’t ask her?” 

“After what she had seen and been 
told? What would have been the 
use ?” 

In a flash I understood. I laid 
forcible hands upon him and drew him 
clear of the stream of pedestrians. 

“Larry Malone,” I said, “I never ex- 
pected to be telling you so, but you’re 
as blind as a bat. Take the next train 
to Greenwich and tell Jane Page that 
you love her and that you wont leave 
till she says yes.” 

“Would you be making a fool of 
me?’ he asked incredulously. 

“Would I be making a fool of myself ? 
Larry, if she doesn’t say yes, come to me 
and I'll hand you a hundred-dollar bill. 
That’s how sure I am. Now will you 
do it?” 

In his eyes hope kindled. But his lips 
still protested. Exasperated, I gave him 
a shove. 

“Hurry,” I commanded. “It’s eleven 
o’clock, and there must be a train for 
Greenwich at _ eleven-thirteen—there’s 
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always a train for such places at eleven- 
thirteen. And remember, Larry, I 
know.” 


HE next morning he was waiting in 

my office when I came in. I knew at 

first glance that all was well with Larry 
Malone—and Jane Page. 

“The train went at eleven-nine,”’ he 
shot at me, like the Larry of old. 

“It’s well it did,’ I retorted; ‘else 
you'd had a minute to think it over and 
quit.” 

He had the grace to color at that. 

“And you a mad, fighting Irishman,” 
I scoffed. 

“I’m going back on the nine-twenty,” 
he said, ignoring the thrust. He drew 
a purple velvet case from his pocket and 
snapped it open. ‘Look,’ he com- 
manded, displaying the inevitable con- 
tents. 

“Tt’s small,” he apologized, “but it’s 
flawless—a_ blue-white stone. The 
jeweler had some of those big babies— 
all front and no back, and yellow as a 
mongrel’s pedigree. But I wouldn't 
look at them.” 

The stone caught the sun and glit- 
tered as though a thousand imprisoned 
sunbeams struggled for freedom. 

“This is like Jane,” he added mus- 
ingly, “‘—the real thing!” 

He snapped the case shut, and his eyes 
met mine. 

“Larry,” I said, “I’ve seen you come 
a long way. And you're still coming. 
You've got the girl you need—” 

“Sure, I knew that from the start,” he 
broke in with a relapse into the Irish 
idiom that with him always signified 
deep emotion. ‘My mother used to say 
to me: ‘Larry, there’s two kinds of men. 
One kind marries the woman. that’s 
better than themselves and the other 
don’t. Pray the saints you’re the right 
kind.’ ” 

Silence fell upon us for a moment. 
“I told her I was sorry about the fight,” 
he said. ‘And she—well, do you know 
from what she said I got the idea that 
she’d been thinking for a long time I 
wasn’t man enough to fight if I had to.” 


He turned the velvet box in his hand. 

“But she made me promise never to 
fight again,” he added bewilderingly. It 
was evident he was lost once more in the 
eternal maze of feminine psychology. 

“Of course she did,” I replied. 
“Don’t try to reconcile conflicting state- 
ments when they emanate from a 
woman. Just call it feminine perver- 
sity and let it go at that. It saves men- 
tal wear and tear.” 


GLANCED at my desk-clock. The 

hands pointed to nine. 

“You'll miss your train if you don’t 
go,” I said. Rising, I held out my 
hand. ‘Larry, God bless you.” 

He took my hand with a grip that 
hurt. “Old top,” said he—and no 
more; but gratitude and affection shone 
in his eyes. 

Oh, he was grateful then. But since 
then—well, of late he’s been black- 
guarding me in his lordly way, claim- 
ing that I never did know any more 
than he that Jane loved him—that I 
was simply putting heart in him. Per- 
haps he is right. And perhaps he isn’t. 

It’s true I wanted to put heart in him 
—for a fighting Irishman, he needed it 
bad enough. Nevertheless I have never 
forgotten the look in Jane’s eyes that 
night on the steamer. It’s a look that 
has no business in the eyes of a civilized 
woman, unless the man who is the cause 
of it has touched primitive chords in 
her. Ashamed to have him fight? A\l- 
ways and assuredly—as a matter of prin- 
ciple. But how could she help but be 
proud of the fight he fought for her, 
and do aught but love him more for it? 

Besides, she had told him she wasn’t 
coming back to the Conservatory to study 
next year—a feminine way of trying to 
put words into a dumb lover’s mouth! 

Yet I lost my hundred dollars. Fifty 
of it went for a wedding present. I was 
best man, and inasmuch as I was to 
kiss the bride, I couldn’t do less. The 
other fifty? Silver cups for twins— 
Robert Knowlton and Jane Page Ma- 
lone. I’ll give you one guess as to whom 
the boy is named after. 
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Mr. Plank trained the camera in 
the desired direction while Lizzie 
lopped against the gate with 


a simper. 
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~ OOK at them clothes-poles 

“L| B<4 saggin’ again. My Gawd, 

(=) what a life! How can a per- 

son turn out four ironin’s a week, cook 

up their vittles—and grab off a second 
to play their talkin’ machine?” 

It was Monday morning, and Lizzie 
Wenger was ironing on her back porch 
in curl-papers and a boudoir-wrapper. 
On one side of her board was a hot-plate 
for her irons, on the other a talking- 
machine of uncertain origin and uneasy 
execution. The yard was a neat net- 
work of clotheslines and chicken-coops, 
and the road behind the house dipped 
jauntily down toward the village. But 
Lizzie observed her comfortable do- 
mestic ensemble without joy. 

“Five slats out o’ the fence, and last 
week them Hiseys’ darned bull-pup 
snuck in and et up one of the parson’s 
socks. Positively there aint nothin’ in 
a workin’-woman’s existence these days! 
This here sheet’s drier’n a anti-saloon 
rally, and now the irons are too hot. It 
seems like the very dickens was in 
things to-day.” 

She sizzed an iron despondently and 
sat down on the steps—started to put a 
record on the talking-machine and then 
threw it aside. ‘What's the use, any- 
way, of this here jitney music, when 
you’ve got a three-dollar soul for 
Caruso! I wish’t somebody’d die and 
leave me the Flatiron Building, or I’d 
git the grand prize for solvin’ one o’ 
them million-dollar mysteries. I seen 
the other day where a girl down in 





Sedalia 

draweda 

hundred 

dollars for 

guessin’ how 

many peanuts 

there was in a gold- 

fish-bowl. I was only 

a couple o’ thousand off 

myself. She must have fixed the 
judges. Them things aint never ran on 
the level. Last year when they had it 
in the films where that young girl’s 
murdered, an@ you should say in fifty 
words who done it and why, I sent in 
four solutions, and it turns out she’s 
a suicide. You can’t tell me! There 
aint no guessin’ yourself into a fortune, 
unless you hit the hops.” 

Lizzie sighed dolorously at the in- 
equalities of fate, descended to the yard 
and took down a petticoat. “My soul, 
Mis’ Parmeter’s got handmade lace on 
her longeray, but I’ve saw her when her 
neck was so dirty you couldn’t—” The 
sound of brisk footsteps and a masculine 
whistle coming down the road _inter- 
rupted her. “For mercy’s sakes! On 
Monday morning! Who’s comin’ here? 
It seems like them pesky bill-collectors 
would never leave a poor workin’-girl 
alone. If it’s that fresh gas gink, I’m 
goin’ to put up a holler the meter’s 
busted—it works while you sleep.” 


AS Lizzie was coyly dropping a pair 
of unmentionables into the clothes- 
basket, a smart-looking young man in a 
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Fedora hat and carrying chamois gloves 
appeared at the gate. “Good morning, 
little girl,” he addressed her. “Is this 
the place where Miss Elizabeth Wenger 
lives ?”” 

Lizzie eyed him coldly. 


“This here 
dump’s mine, if that’s what you mean. 
Mrs. Lizzie Wenger, please. I aint no 
little girl.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon—I beg your 


pardon, Mrs. Wenger.” Without the 
formality of a by-your-leave, he entered, 
consulting a paper. “I was directed 
here, and the parties didn’t say—” 
“They don’t need to say,” replied 
Lizzie with asperity. “Every collector 


. tell you, Mrs. Wenger. 


in the county’s got me committed to 

< mem’ry.. Lookit here: if you're 

the dunner for that mail-order cor- 
, _set-house, you can go back and 
- tell ’em they got nothin’ on me, 
‘cause I returned that there straight- 
front yesterday. I aint no drain-pipe. 
I got a figger, and I lay out to keep 
it. If you’re sellin’ stock for one o’ 
them minin’-companies, you’re wastin’ 
time, ’cause I know they’re all a bunk. 
There aint no metal in ’em, excepting 
the agents and they’re brass. And I 
wont sign no paper to git the street 
paved. We’d ruther walk in the mud out 
here. If you’re one o’ them city council- 
men, you’d ought to be ashamed 0’ your- 
self. All I got to say to you is good 
morning. I have no language to ex- 
change with a party that’s too uppity to 
wear them a straw hat in the summer- 
time.” 

Lizzie retired to the piazza and began 
ironing violently. But the intruder re- 
mained, inspecting the premises coolly. 
“This is a pretty little place you have 
here, Mrs. Wenger.” ° 

“That all depends. If the owner’s 
tryin’ to sell it, it’s a elegant suburban 
residence. If the railroad-company’s 
condemnin’ it for a trunk-line, it’s a 
mis’able shack. Say, who are you, any- 
way? If you haint got no legitimit busi- 
ness around here, you better vamp. 
You’re too debonair for a unprotected 
female to leave loose around her place.” 

“That’s just what I’ve been trying to 
I’m—” The 
smart-looking young man advanced 
smilingly, ducked the clothesline, and 
fell over a chicken-coop. 

Lizzie giggled. “You better keep 
away from that there coop. The old 
cluck’s fond o’ leather. She'll be eatin’ 
the patent off’m your shoes.” 

He recovered himself with confusion. 
“Ah—er—a most attractive prospect 
you have from the rear, here.” 

“Sir! What d’you mean? My home 
aint no minin’-claim.” 

“I—I mean that lovely park over 
there.” 

“That aint no park. It’s the cemetery. 
There’s a lot of dead ones in this burg.” 

“But you’re not a dead one, Mrs. 
Wenger!” He gained the steps with a 
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laugh and held out his card impressively. 
“Perhaps this will satisfactorily identify 
me—as the accredited representative—of 
a standard article—of household furni- 
ture.” 


URIOSITY overcame Lizzie’s pro- 

priety. She dropped her iron and 
made for the card. “‘Mr. Plank. Mr. 
Clarence Plank!’ Hmph! ‘Eureka 
Kitchen Cabinet Company!’ Young 
man, you’ve got a nerve wastin’ 
twenty minutes o’ my valu’ble 
time over a useless article o’ junk I 
wouldn’t spoil an ax on! Kitchen 
cabinets may be all right for 
baby-dolls, but they’re too 
whipped-creamy for ord’- 
nary housekeepin’. I keep 
my flour in a beer- 
keg, which is the 
only relic I got o’ 
my late lamented 
husband, and I can 
pour sugar out of 


“*Spread the legs, you metropolitan simp! 
What you think you're doin’, puttin’ up a tent?” 


a teakettle-spout just as well as one 0’ 
them aluminum-top canisters. Who- 
ever had the impudence to give you my 
name, anyway ?” 

“Ah, you’re a widow, I take it, Mrs. 
Wenger ?” 

Mr. Plank sat down sociably upon the 
steps. 

“Yes, you can take it or leave it: I’m 
a widow. Lookit here—aint these here 
Eureka people the same that was runnin’ 
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that contest last fall: how many beans 
in the two-quart jar? I sent ’em in a 
accurate answer to their old fake six 
months ago, and I never got notice I 
received honorable mention, even. And 
now they send you round and try. to 
sell me one o’ their cabinets!” 

“Surely, madam, you don’t doubt the 
Eureka’s business integ- 
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G_---—~_—‘ rity! In such con- 

S tests every par- 

ticipant stands. an 

equal chance. Somebody wins, 

you know. It’s a legitimate 

advertising device for securing 

us names of possible customers.” 

“Tt aint no such a thing! It’s 

a crime, gittin’ a innocent person all 
hoped up for nothin’.” 

“What would you say”—Mr. Plank 
smiled mysteriously—‘if it turned out 
that the prizes in our contest were just 
being awarded and that you were being 
considered—don’t get excited, Mrs. 
Wenger !—as the possible recipient of — 
a—aminor prize, perhaps—nothing 
to raise expectations over, Mrs. Wen- 
ger, but just a little something as 
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a token of the Eureka Company’s good 
will.” 

“For land sakes, Mr. Plank,’’—Lizzie 
grabbed him impetuously by the arm— 
“you don’t mean them people are on the 
level and I’ve drawed a regular prize!” 

“Now, don’t get your expectations 
raised too high, Mrs. Wenger—” 

“Oh, pshaw,’—she ‘subsided  dis- 
gustedly,—“‘I bet it’s nothin’ but one o’ 
them hundredth prizes o’ fifty cents per. 
I suppose they think that'll kid me into 
buyin’ their cabinet! But I’m right here 
to tell you—I’m right here to tell you— 
Excuse me, it seems like I smell some- 
thin’ burnin’. I bet it’s my ironin’!” 
She made a swift dive across the porch 
and snatched up a smoking iron. “My 
land, I’ve scorched a hole right through 
Mrs. .Parmeter’s brassiére! Aint it a 
cryin’. shame! And all on account of a 
impertinent gink that comes here takin’ 
up my ‘valu’ble time!” The iron 
skidded ; Lizzie grabbed for it with a 
scream—and upset the board and the 
clothes-basket under it into the yard. 
“Oh, oh! Now I have went and did it! 
And all them grand clothes o’ Mis’ 
Parmeter’s—they’ll have to be put 
through the wrench-water again! And 
my. clean ironin’-board, that I just put 
a new sheet on last week! And all on 
account of— Oh, git out o’ my way!” 

Lizzie jumped off the porch and 
bumped into Mr. Plank, who had come 
to the rescue of the ironing-board. 

“IT beg your pardon, Mrs. Wenger. I 
‘beg your pardon. I’m sure I didn’t 
mean to be the cause of—ouch! What’s 
the matter with this blamed thing? It 
wont stay open. It closes up on me, just 
like a—” 

“Spread the legs, you metropolitan 
simp!’ What do you think you’re doin’, 
puttin’ up a tent? No! No! Like a 
camp-stool.” 

“There she is!” He sucked his finger. 
“But the blamed thing pinched me.” 

“Glad of it! And so should the police 
for you makin’ me all the trouble you 
have. Oh, my land, Mr. Plank,”— 
catching sight of his: finger,— “if it 
didn’t raise a blood-blister! That’s too 
bad. I’ll go in the house and git a 
needle ‘so you can open it.” 

“Don’t bother, Mrs. Wenger. Don’t 
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bother. I guess I’ve made you enough 
disturbance.” 

“No bother at all! 
there till I come out.” 


You stay right 


HE representative of the Eureka 

Company returned to the porch and 
was fastidiously straightening his tie 
and cuffs when Lizzie emerged with the 
needle. ‘‘There, Mr. Plank!’ She sat 
down beside him. “Why, it’s all bloody 
inside !” 

He experimented clumsily. 
wow! The blamed thing—” 

“No, no, not like that! You always 
want to prick a blister on the bottom, so 
the skin wont peel. Here, lemme do it.” 

He relinquished the needle, and 
Lizzie opened the blister with a skillful 
admixture of tenderness and _ science. 
Mr. Plank kept his hand in hers a mo- 
ment longer than was necessary. Their 
eyes met. Lizzie turned away with a 
giggle. 

“Thank 
Wenger.” 

“Really, Mr. Plank,” Lizzie capitu- 
lated, ‘it doesn’t seem like I’ve treated 
you very gentlemanly, not askin’ you in 
to set down or nothin’. But you under- 
stand Monday morning’s Monday morn- 
ing, and I thought you was one o’ them 
fly collectors, or a sassy agent or some- 
thing. O’ course, if I only drawed one 
o’ them fifty-cent prizes, why, I aint the 
person to despise it. I suppose a honest 
workin’-woman like me always ought to 
be glad of even fifty cents to buy her a 
stew-pan or—” 

“Perhaps, Mrs. Wenger, you’ve drawn 
something a little better than—a fifty- 
cent prize.” 

“Oh gee, Mr. Plank, you don’t mean 
the Eureka’s goin’ to give me a 
cabinet ?” 

“T didn’t say so, Mrs. Wenger. In 
any case, you said you wouldn’t spoil an 
ax on one; so—” 

“T didn’t never! No such a thing! 
If I did, I was only funnin’ you. Sore 
at myself, ’cause I couldn’t afford to 
buy one. I think the Eureka’s a per- 
fectly elegant object o’ furniture. And 
I’m needin’ that there keg I keep my 
flour in for a vinegar-barrel. Anyway, 
I think a person ought to grab off 


“Ow, 


you very much, Mrs. 





A smart-looking young man appeared at 


the gate. 


everything they can that comes their 
way. Are you married, Mr. Plank?” 


Mr. Plank Jaughed. “Steve Brodie 
took a chance, but I never did.” 

“Is that so!” Lizzie’s suspicions of 
her visitor were again aroused. “I 
don’t know the party, but I bet you 
mean something uncomplimentary to 
women. If them Eureka people didn’t 
intend to give me no cabinet, what for 
did you say they did? Really, my time’s 
too valu’ble—” 

“Sit down, Mrs. Wenger—sit down 
and let’s talk this over. I think you'll 
find us Eureka people on the level. 
We've got too good a reputation to 
jeopardize with a bogus contest. Just 
think of it, Mrs. Wenger: ten magnifi- 
cent grand cash prizes and _ twenty 
Eureka kitchen cabinets given away 
free gratis just for guessing the number 
of beans in a fruit-jar. Just think of it! 
Why, it’s—” 


“Good. morning, little girl,” he addressed her. 


“Think of it! My Gawd, I’ve done 
nothin’ else but think of it for the last 
six months! Quit stringin’ me along and 
git off of my premises. It’s exactly like I 
thought in the beginning: you’re a im- 
pudent fellah, and them Eureka people 
don’t intend to come through with 
nothin’. You can’t tell me about them 
contests. Some Hattie-hexie with a 
limousine and a chowchow dog always 
gits the grand prizes, while a poor 
workin’-girl like me, that’s only got 
seven dollars and ninety-eight cents in 
the savings-bank, and a leaky roof over 
her bed, and nothin’ to give to them 
worthy charities, gits shoved off with 
half a buck, or a old, tin-lined cabinet 
she aint got no time to mess in. When, 
with a little to help pay them their 
mortgage—” 

“Aren’t you a bit ungracious, Mrs. 
Wenger ?” 

“T didn’t ast you to come here, did 1?” 
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“No. And I suppose you’re right. ‘To 
him that. hath shall be given.’ That’s 
the way it usually goes in life. But you” 
—Mr. Plank indicated, with a compli- 
mentary gesture, the Wenger habitat— 
“seem fairly snug and prosperous here, 

Mrs. Wenger.” 
“Huh, a lot you know 
about it! Why, posi- 
tively I aint got 


easy 
money 
enough to git 
my shoes 
tapped. I’m owin’ 

three dollars yet on 

this phonograph, and I 

only been able to purchase twenty-seven 
records in the last two months.” 


R. PLANK received this touching 

exposition of a widow’s poverty 
with gravity, the while examining a pile 
of records on the porch floor. 

“Some nice music you have here, Mrs. 
Wenger. Great invention, these talking- 
machines, aren’t they? Bring joy and 
life right in your own home. I s’pose 
you stand here most of the time and 
do your washings to a jig-tune.” 

“Not exactly. My exit to a funeral- 
march is more like it.” 

“H’mm, a couple of tangoes! You’re 
fond of dancing, Mrs. Wenger?” 

“I might be, if I knowed anybody to 
dance with.” 


“Now you’re funning me!” 

“Oh well, us lodge-girls spiels it up 
a little once in a while. And every New 
Year’s I’m asked to the hose-company’s 
ball. But you could hardly call it a life 
0’ riotous dissipation, Mr. Plank. Say, 
what’s the newest thing they’re dancin’ ?” 

“Why, the fox-trot.” 

“The what?” 
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COT Wie 
fox-trot.” 
‘*Gracious 
Peter! And 
just last week I 
crippled myself for 
life learnin’ the 
lame duck and 
thought I 
WAS. 4 
couple of 
months 
ahead o’ 
the  fash- 
ions. Is i 








fectly sim- 
ple, after 
you're fa- 
miliar 
with—” 
‘*Easy 
enough 
nat 


it if I was 
showed 
once?” 

“Why, 
yes, you'd 
drop to 
ian a 
minute! That’s a dandy smooth 
bunch of turf you’ve got down 
there.” He sprang up gallantly 
and held out his arms _ in 
an enticing  dance-position. 
“What do you say? Come on, 
girlie.” 

Lizzie reached for a record de- 
lightedly, but paused in the act of 
putting it on the machine, and drew 
herself up with dignity. 


“Sir! What do 
you mean askin’ me to do them improper 


You can’t sell me no kitchen 
cabinet on them smart-alecky over- 
tures. I’m wise to you for a bunk, 
and I ast you kindly to git 

out while the gittin’ is 
good, cause the lady next 
door’s got a _ bull-pup that 
just loves chasin’ fresh guys 
out o’ here.” 
Mr. Plank, by no means 
abashed at this summary. dis- 
missal, leaned over the step-rail 
imperturbably. “Mrs. Wenger, 
you are strictly on the level. 
Y’ve found that out. J/’m on 
the level. You'll soon find that 
1. _, out. The Eureka Cabinet 
Company’s on the level. 
Before this stupendous 
prize-contest is Over, 
everybody in the coun- 
try’ll find that out. Now I 
guess we can talk turkey. 
Madam, I have already told 
you that you were possibly be- 
ing considered as the recipient 
of a prize by our company. I 
was sent here to-day to dis- 
cover if you were worthy of 
, the honor they 

4, proposed to 

4 bestow. [ 
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They danced 
with increasing 
abandon, Lizzie’s 
chignon slipped a “ 
pin or two. Mr. 
Plank -threw away his 
lady 
yanked her instructor to a 
suddenhaltand confronted 
him searchingly. 


am pleased to report that I have found 


Your 


you honest, thrifty and modest. 
Your 


dances on a half-hour’s acquaintance! 
I might have knowed from the chamois 
gloves you only came here to flirt with 


savings-account does you credit. 
charitable sentiments are noble. 
repulsed what you considered—” 


You 
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“T trust, Mr. Plank,”—Lizzie was 
moved almost to tears by this touching 
tribute,—“I trust I aint never been 
ketched doin’ nothin’ a perfect lady 
shouldn’t.” 

“T am now in a position,” continued 
Mr. Plank, ‘‘to assure you positively that 
you will’ be—the recipient—of a prize 
—from the Eureka Company. Don’t 
raise your expectations too high, Mrs. 
Wenger. A prize is a prize. But there 
are many prizes in this contest. I have 
said I am on the level.” He turned 
toward the gate mysteriously. “I have 
something behind your shed here which 
will prove it. Just a minute, madam. 

“Here, Mrs. Wenger, is the proof of 
the Eureka Company’s sincerity.” The 
indefatigable agent reappeared from be- 
hind the shed with impedimenta which, 
upon intimate inspection, proved to be 
a large camera and a tripod. “They have 
instructed me—” 

“Oh, shoot! I thought mebbe you had 
the cabinet out there on a truck.” 

“They have instructed me to take pho- 
tographs of all the successful prize con- 
testants, to be used throughout the 


country in their advertising literature. 
Now, Mrs. Wenger, if you’ll oblige me 
by posing—” 

“You don’t mean, Mr. Plank, you’re 
actually goin’ to take my picture?” 
Lizzie ran down the steps and inspected 
the camera excitedly. 


“Certainly, Mrs. Wenger, to be 
used—” 

“And will you send me one?” 

“More than one, little girl. A dozen, 
if you like.” 

“Well, what d’you know! Aint this 
grand? Honest, Mr. Plank, when you 
first come in the yard this mornin’, I 
says to myself, with them Eureka people 
sendin’ such a handsome man, and your 
chamois gloves and all, I bet they’re on 
the level. Do I git both the cabinet and 
the pictures, Mr. Plank? ’Cause if I 
don’t, I’d ruther have the pictures.” 

“Don’t worry about the cabinet,” he 
assured, setting up the camera. ‘And 
you'll get the pictures, anyway. Now, if 
you’re ready—” 

“What!’ cried the startled Lizzie. 
“You don’t think I’d have myself shot 
in these rags! Why, I haven’t even got 
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on a dicky! You just wait a minute till 
j Es 

“But Mrs. Wenger, listen! I’m sure 
you look very fetching in that boudoir- 
cap. Wouldn’t it be more in character 
if you kept on—er—your present cos- 
tume and just—posed al fresco, with a 
rolling-pin ?” 

“Shame on you! How could I show 
it to anybody, all fresco, with a rollin’- 
pin?” 


EFORE he could remonstrate 

further, she disappeared tempestu- 
ously indoors. When he had adjusted 
his camera, he made a grand tour of the 
chicken-coops, got his hat knocked off 
by a clothesline and returned to the 
porch. 

“Say, Mr. Plank, are you there yet?” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Wenger. Take your 
time.” 

“T got some lovely pieces out there. 
You better play yourself one, while 
you're waitin’.” 

“All right! Thank you, Mrs. Wenger. 
I sure will.” 

He cranked up and put on the “March 
of the Daffodils,” but was soon inter- 
rupted. 

“Does a person’s jewelry show in the 
picture, Mr. Plank?” 

“Why, that—depends on how much 
they’ve got.” 

“Oh, I got plenty, but my diamonds 
haint been cleaned lately. Aint that a 
awfully pretty piece? Play yourself an- 
other. I'll be there in just a minute 
now.” 

Mr. Plank shuffled the records 
gingerly and was just discarding “Tip- 
perary,” when the kitchen door reopened 
and a resplendent vision appeared. 

“Sorry to have kep’ you waitin’, but 
gittin’ into them link bracelets is like 
lockin’ yourself in handcuffs. I hope 
this here dress takes dark. It’s one 0’ 
them new stewed-plum shades, named 
after the President’s daughter or some- 
body. Will I do, Mr. Plank? Do I 
carry enough dawg for them Eureka 
people?” 

“Well, I guess rather, Mrs. Wenger. 
You're a regular cute trick. What a 
transformation !” 

“Sir! The idea! I aint got no trans- 
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formation. Nothin’ but a double-strand 
switch.” 

“I only meant you look more stylish. 
Now for the pose. Right there on the 
step, with your own little home for a 
background. How would that be?” 

“My own little home, nothin’! It 
looks like the back end o’ the poor-farm. 
Couldn’t I kind o’ drape myself ag’in’ 
the foliage there by the gate?” 

“Of course, if you prefer.” 

Mr. Plank trained the camera in the 
desired direction, while Lizzie lopped 
against the gate with a simper. “I 
spose a person’s got to look as girlish 
as they can. How’s this?” 

“H’m! You couldn’t look a little more 
nonchalant, Mrs. Wenger?” 

“Mebbe I could, if I knew what it 
was. Where do I keep my eyes?” 

“Right on the camera, Mrs. Wenger, 
right on the camera.” 

“But it makes me feel so silly, Mr. 
Plank. Just like I was flirtin’ with 
you.” 

“Well, you can. 
tions.” 

“Mr. Plank, I ast you kindly to re- 
member you’re a gentleman, and_ take 
no further advantage o’ me bein’ kind- 
hearted enough to pose for your old 
picture.” 

“Steady now,’—focusing for the 
twentieth time. “And relax just a little, 
Mrs. Wenger. You know you aren’t 
Joan of Arc at the stake. You’re a happy 
housewife tickled to death over her new 
Eureka cabinet.” 

“I'd be tickleder if I seen the cabinet.” 

“Steady, there! Hold the picture.” 

“How can I hold it? It aint took 
yet.” 

“There, Mrs. Plank,”—as the shutter 
clicked jauntily,—‘‘it’s all over! I must 
say you're one of the most plastic sub- 
jects I’ve ever seen.” 

“Am I now, really?” gaped Lizzie. 
“It’s hot work, though. Look how I’m 
perspirin’.” 

“I’m a little warm, myself.” 

“Wouldn’t you like a drink o’ water?” 

“If it isn’t too much trouble.” 


I’ve got no objec- 


HE fluttered graciously into the 
house and returned with a glass and 
pitcher. ‘‘This here’s real spring water. 
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How soon do I git the proofs o’ the 
picture ?” 

“As soon as we can turn them out, 
Mrs. Wenger. Let me tell you this whole 
interview has been a pleasant surprise. 
Frankly, when I got off the train this 
morning, I wasn’t prepossessed with 
your town. I didn’t suppose I’d find 
anybody in it as up to date as your- 
self.” 

“Mr. Plank, if you’re kiddin’ me, I 
aint rummy enough to be took in that 
way. If you aint, why all I can say 
is, you can find people that’s genteel 
and tasty everywheres, no matter what 
their home or station.” 

“T guess that’s right, Mrs. Wenger,” 
concurred Mr. Plank thoughtfully. “It’s 
a pity you don’t have more opportunity 
to take advantage of social pleasures.” 

“What do you mean—social pleas- 
ures ?” 

“Why, the theater and cards and 
dancing.” 

“Well, I do dance, like I said, once 
in a while.” 

“Dancing’s great exercise, isn’t it? 
And the talking-machines keep such 
good time. I’m disappointed you 
wouldn’t let me teach you that fox-trot. 
It’d be a good one to spring on your 
friends.” 

“Wouldn’t it, though!” She received 
the suggestion with alacrity. “Make the 
girls all jealouser’n fits. And I dunno’s 
there'd be any harm, now we're better 
acquainted. Here,’—she jumped up 
ecstatically and grabbed a _ record,— 
“how’ll this do?” 

“No,” laughed Mr. Plank, “it’s ‘The 
Last Hope.’ ” 

“Well, I’m so excited I can’t see 
which one I’m pickin’. You put it on.” 

“All right, Mrs. Wenger; I’m letting 
’er go.” 

“Be careful how you hold me,” cau- 
tioned Lizzie. “This aint my regular 
ball-dress, and I darsn’t git it mussed.” 

“Now for the position.” 

“How do I stand, acrosst from you 
or in the alley?” 

Mr. Plank hastily illustrated the 
proper posture, caught up his partner— 
and they were off. 

Lizzie giggled apprehensively. “My 
Gawd, Mr.- Plank, if the milkman’d 
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come ‘and ketch us, I’d be compromised 
for life!” 

“Duck the clothesline, kiddo.” 

“Do I do it right?” 

“You’ve got Mrs. Vernon Castle up 
a tree.” 

“Say, aint this class, Mr. Plank! It 
aint every village queen can tango 
around her own chicken-coop with a 
kid-glove Johnnie!” 

They danced with increasing aban- 
don. Lizzie’s chignon slipped a pin or 
two. Mr. Plank threw away his gloves. 
The piece was approaching a dramatic 
climax, when the lady yanked her in- 
structor to a sudden halt and confronted 
him searchingly: 

“Say, Mr. Plank, are them Eureka 
people goin’ to come across with that 
cabinet, or aint they?” 


R. PLANK mopped his forehead 

good-naturedly. “Do you still doubt 
the integrity of the Eureka Company, 
Mrs. Wenger?” he chid. 

“T don’t know anything about their 
integrity, but I bet they’re crooked.” 

“What would you say, girlie, if I told 
you that you—weren’t going to get—a 
kitchen cabinet—after all?” 

“T knowed it all along. You impident 
thing! Them chamois gloves—” 

“Not a kitchen cabinet, after all, but 
that you had drawn, Mrs. Wenger, one 
of the Eureka Company’s magnificent 
cash prizes—one of the—” 

“What'd I say, Mr. Plank?’ inter- 
rupted Lizzie. ‘‘Why, I’d say you’re the 
champion staller o’ the universe; this 
here’s the last act o’ this little drama; 
the whole o’ my Monday mornin’s 
wasted; and if you aint got the right 
papers on you, why, you’re goin’ to do 
a Marathon, with that there bull-pup 
next door right on your exit!” 

“T have got the papers,”’—trium- 
phantly. ‘And they’re all right.” 

He opened up a professional-looking 
bill-fold and held out a slip of fluttering 
green. Lizzie hesitated for an instant 
of spellbound uncertainty; then she 
snatched the paper. “One thousand dol- 
lars! Oh, my Gawd, I’ve drawed the 
grand prize!” 

“Yes, little girl, you’ve drawn the 
grand prize.” 
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Lizzie leaned against the porch-rail 
unsteadily. “You better call the nurse, 
Mr. Plank. I’m still ravin’. One thou- 
sand little iron men! I—” Recovering 
her usual self-possession: “How do I 
know it’s worth anything, this here 
scribble ?” 

“Look for yourself. It’s a certified 
check. Just the same as the money in 
your hand.” 

“And all for guessin’ how many 
beans was in that darned jar?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Wenger. You came within 
one bean of the correct number.” 

“Well, I always knew I had some 
bean on me.” 

“And now, Mrs. Wenger, before I 
go, there’s one thing more.” Mr. Plank 
crossed deliberately to his camera and 
unscrewed the tripod. “The Eureka 
Company has a proposition to put up to 
you. We are going to take an exhibit on 
the road, with the highest cash prize- 
winners for demonstrators, visiting all 
the leading cities and convincing the 
public of the invincible superiority of the 
Eureka kitchen cabinets. Of course, 
under the circumstances, we require only 
ladies of unquestioned appearance and 
reputation. This was partly the reason 
of my visit to you to-day. Need I say 
that our qualifications are completely 
satisfied? Through the Company, I 
hereby tender you the opportunity to 
travel through the country at its expense, 
as demonstrator and grand prize-winner. 
Do you accept, Mrs. Wenger?” 

“Do you positively mean I git the 
thousand and the Eureka pays all my 
expenses on this here junket?” gasped 
Lizzie. “What do I have to do?” 

“Look pleasant, dress your classiest 
and be photographed everywhere as the 
winner of the Eureka’s grand prize.” 

“T’m sure I’m pleased to accept,”’ mur- 
mured the proud recipient, endeavoring 
to control her rising raptures. “Soon as 
I seen you this mornin’, Mr. Plank, I 
knowed your firm was right there with 
the integrity. Please convey ’em my 
thanks and say I’ll be ready to join out 
with the exhibit any time.” 

“Well, I believe that settles every- 
thing, Mrs. Wenger.” Mr. Plank 
shouldered his camera and consulted his 
watch. “And I must hurry now, or I’ll 
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miss my train,” he reminded himself. 
In spite of this little piece of self- 
admonition, however, he lingered a mo- 
ment, and a particularly convivial smile 
overspread his ingenuous features. “I 
trust that you will understand this has 
been a purely professional interview, 
Mrs. Wenger, and I have tried to con- 
duct myself solely as a representative 
of the Eureka Company. But personally, 
also, I may say I have been delighted 
to meet you, and I hope we see a lot 
more of each other in the future.” 

“How sweet of you, Mr. Plank! I— 
I’m sure I retaliate,’ stammered Lizzie. 

“T expect to travel with the exhibit 
as general manager, and—” 

“Oh, goody, Mr. Plank!” 

“And we shall doubtless be thrown a 
good deal together in—er—our business 
capacities. I’m sure your future is 
bright, Mrs. Wenger, with latent pos- 
sibilities. This prize should prove your 
own Eureka.” 

“What’re them? Nothin’ catchin’, I 
hope. Though I should work, if I got 
my mitts on a thousand dollars and you 
for a gentleman friend !”” 

“My train’s due in ten minutes, little 
girl. I’ll be back next week to arrange 
all the details with you about the ex- 
hibit.” 

“Next week! 
here.” 

“Wont be here! Why not?” 

“Why, aint I just been handed a thou- 
sand bucks?” * 

“Ves, but you—you don’t intend to 
begin spending it—” 

“Oh, don’t I, though!” 

“Right away, Mrs. Wenger? 
mortgage on your place—” 

“Oh, this here dump’s rented.” 

“And the roof—leaking over 
bed ?” 

“Well, what do I care, if I aint 
sleepin’ in it?” 

“And you spoke of charity, 
Wenger.” 

“So I did, Mr. Plank. Charity begins 
at home. I’m goin’ up to the city and 
contribute a couple o’ regular feeds and 
a gownd or two to the relief o’ the wash- 
tub brigade. I always had a hunch I 
wouldn’t be a soap-shaver all my life. 
The next time you see me, Mr. Plank, 


Mr. Plank, I wont be 


The 


your 


Mrs. 
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I’ll be toyin’ with whip’ cream and cara- 
mels ’stead o’ clotheslines and soap.” 


At this proclamation of emancipation 
a low whistle escaped the Eureka’s 
suave representative. His genial smile 
expanded. ‘“That’s the ticket, girlie,” 
he approved. ‘‘Kick over the tubs! Put 
your best foot forward. But remember, 
a thousand dollars doesn’t last forever.” 
“TI should concern myself, Mr. Plank! 
The next contest I’ll guess their darned 
old number to a bean !” 

“Put her there!” He held out his 
palm. “You're a genuine sport.’”’? Watch 
in hand, he backed toward the road. 
“Maybe you think I’m slow, Mrs. 
Wenger. But this is my professional 
capacity. You ought to see me out of 
business hours. I can make for open 
country, and the sky’s my limit. I sure 
hope we see a lot of each other. Gad, 
there’s my train whistling now! We'll 
wire you when to join. So long, little 
girl.” 

With this friendly salutation, he 
clapped his Fedora firmly upon his head 
and hurried off in the direction of the 
town. 

“So long, Mr. Plank!” Lizzie fol- 
lowed him to the gate, waving. “So 
long, Mr. Plank! Don’t you forgit to 
send me them proofs. So long!” When 
he had disappeared over the dip of the 
hill, she still stood looking after him. 
“Oh, Lord, throwed right into his 
manly bosom and the lap o’ luxury, and 
all for guessin’ the number o’ pills in a 
fruit-jar!” She turned back reluctantly 
toward the house. “Monday mornin’ 
most gone, only three pieces ironed, 
and old lady Parmeter’s corset-cover 
scorched to a cinder—but what do I 
care! For sixty-nine cents I’ll git her a 
new one and laff in her face. The vicis- 
situdes o’ fortune certainly makes a 
change in a person’s viewpoint. Why, 
he’s left them lovely chamois gloves!” 
She picked them up and smoothed out 
the fingers tenderly. “Dear boy, he’s got 
dimples and a gold tooth. And he kep’ 
a-callin’ me little girl!” She turned 
round coyly and wafted a chaste kiss in 
the direction of the Eureka’s departed 
minion. “So long, Plankie, you—you 
handsome devil!” 





c 
HER HUSBAND COULDN’T LEARN 
TO DANCE, AND SO SHE DANCED 


WITH OTHER MEN; THIS CRISIS 
IN THEIR AFFAIRS FOLLOWED 


By Charles 








ILLY JONES was trying to 
M teach her husband to dance. 

She was failing, as she might 
have known she would fail. Martin 
was doing his best, but his best was 
exceedingly poor. Martin and Milly 
had been married for a month, but even 
in the beatitude of his state Martin had 
seen of late that Milly was not quite 
content. Martin, a molder in one of 
the mills, would have been entirely sat- 
isfied to return from work and remain 
at home, reading the paper, smoking 
and looking a good deal at Milly. But 
there were times when Milly’s eyes were 
full of longing. 

Martin, anxious that she be as happy 
as he was, bluntly asked her why. 

“Oh,” Milly answered with a little 
checked sigh, “I’ve been thinking I’d 
like to go to a dance.” 

It did not occur to Martin Jones that 
he might let his wife go to a dance with 
any escort other than himself. That, to 
his way of thinking, would have been 
scandalous. So he volunteered to take 
lessons from Milly. Milly knew, from 
the first step they tried to take to- 
gether to the music of their phonograph, 
that Martin would never dance. He 
was tone-deaf. And he was clumsy. 
But Milly, for five nights, had per- 
sisted in her efforts in the hope that 
he would become sufficiently proficient 
to enable him to act as her escort. 
Once at the hall she would have half a 
dozen dances before she would permit 
him to whisk her home again. 

There was no disloyalty in this atti- 
tude of the young wife. She loved her 
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husband as much as she had loved him 
when they had faced the gray-haired 
priest together. Nor was she a but- 
terfly. But she liked lights and music 
and crowds, and above all, she liked the 
rhythm of the dance. 

“Try again, Martin,” she urged. “Oh, 
do try again.” 

“I am trying,” said Martin a little 
breathlessly. ‘‘Aint I doing all right ?” 

At his question Milly released her 
hold of him and sank down on the 
davenport, which was of oak and cov- 
ered with real leather. Milly dropped 
her flushed face into her hands and 
began to cry. Martin was horrified. 
Life had been so serene for them since 
their wedding day that this outburst on 
Milly’s part was like an ugly storm 
sweeping down from a sunlit, unclouded 
sky. Martin Jones sank down beside 
his young wife and drew her to him. 

“Why, honey,” he pleaded, “what's 
the matter? Have I done something? 
Everything seemed to be going along 
so fine.” 

“Oh, everything is going all right,” 
Milly answered, resting her head on his 
shoulder. ‘Only—oh, Martin, I’m so 
silly.” 

“What is 
quietly. 

“Well, I want to go to a dance,” 
Milly said. “I’ve always danced. I 
began when I was a little girl. It’s the 
only thing I had to give up that has 
bothered me. But for the last week I 
haven’t thought about anything else, 
hardly. It seems as if I must go to 
a dance.” 


it?’ Martin persisted 
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ARTIN JONES leaned forward 

and cupped his chin in his hands. 
His face was thoughtful; his eyes were 
very grave. 

“If you went, you’d have to dance 
with other men,” he said. “I see I can’t 
make the riffle. I never could. I tried 
several times, but I was always bumpin’ 
into people or steppin’ on some girl’s 
dress or something. You'd have to dance 
with other men, and they’d put their 
arms around you.” 

“Yes, but only to dance,” Milly said. 
“That isn’t anything. Lots of married 
women dance with other men.” 

“TI wouldn’t care to see any other 
man putting his arms around my wife,” 
Martin said, his jaw hardening. 

“TI think you’re silly,” Milly said. 

Martin stood up. He was a big 
thick-chested man who could mold hot 
metal with the delicacy of a watch- 
maker’s touch but who could not dance. 
He was a common man—a master in 
one of those fundamental arts which 
are accepted without acclaim. 

But simple and common though he 
was, he had his own views on elemental 
things. He held—this somewhat un- 
consciously—that men should revere 
their wives. They should suffer for 
them, shield them, give up everything 
for them, die for them if necessary. 
And being so, he could not bear to 
think of another man clasping his wife, 
even though it was only to dance with 
her. . 

“Mebbe I’m simple,” he said in his 
quiet way. “But while you’re my wife 


I aint goin’ to have you chasin’ around - 


with a crowd of dance-hall rummies. 
You aint a girl any more, Milly. 
You’re a woman and a wife. I'll give 
you anything I can outside of lettin’ you 
run wild. Ill buy you anything my 
wages will stand. You can go to a 
show any time you like. You can go to 
the movies. You can have all the 
spendin’ money you want. I’ve turned 
everything over to you and let-you keep 
the bank-book and all, and I aint asked 
you one word what you’ve done with it. 
You can spend it to the last cent, and 
you'll never hear me holler. But while 
you’re married to me, you'll be mine and 
nobody else’s.” 
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Milly flung the tears from her eye- 
lashes and rose. She was pale, and her 
face was as hard as Martin’s own. 

“Very well,” she said, “I’ve got your 
orders. I suppose there’s nothing for 
me to do but obey. I suppose you'll let 
me go to bed. I’ve washed your dishes 
and tidied up your house.” 

“Milly,” Martin said sternly, “the 
first thing I told you was to get a girl 
to do the housework. You know I don’t 
want you fussin’ around the kitchen. 
You get my wages, and they’re pretty 
darn good wages too. Take ’em. Use 
"em. You'll never hear no holler from 
me. I—” 

“Good night,” said Milly. “I’m tired 
trying to teach you to dance. I’ll go to 
bed if you have no objections.” 

That night was one of anguish for 
Martin Jones. He loved his pretty 
wife as only men whose hearts are white 
and whose minds run in narrow grooves 
can love. He knew he had hurt her, but 
what could he do? He couldn’t bear 
to think of her in another man’s arms. 

He could not sleep. All the thoughts 
that come to troubled minds as their 
owners stare into the dark came to him. 
Once, while he lay perfectly still, lest 
he disturb Milly, he heard her stir and 
then begin to cry softly. He did not 
move. He knew that if he tried to 
soothe her, he would yield to her wish 
in the end, and he did not want to 
yield. 

But at breakfast her white, wan face 
rebuked him. He was in a dilemma. 
He could not bear to see her look so, 
and yet the way out was a hard way 
for him. 

Yet he yielded as he might have 
known he would yield. A great peace, 
a great happiness, had come to him 
through his marriage to Milly, and he 
wished to keep that peace and that hap- 
piness. Perhaps, he told himself, he 
was being a little “‘bull-headed.” Other 
men’s wives went to dances and danced 
with whom they pleased. Sometimes 
their husbands went with them; some- 
times they did not. It might be that 
no evil was in the thing. At any rate 
he would make the experiment. 

“There’s a moonlight ride to-night,” 
he said. ‘Want to go?” 
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Milly raised a quickly flushed face 
to his. 

“Oh, Martin, do you mean it?” she 
asked. 

“Sure,” he said. “I'll take you, and 
you can dance your head off while I get 
a bit of fresh air.” 

Milly rose and threw her arms about 
his neck and kissed him. 

“Oh, Martin!” was all she could say. 

She almost danced through that day. 
As she did her housework, her feet in- 
voluntarily kept time to the thin, little 
tune she hummed. 

She had supper ready when Martin 
came home, and she hastened him 
through his shaving and bathing. She 
served her hasty supper, and they started 
for the boat. As they went up the 
gang-plank, they saw Tommy Conant 
standing at the rail. Tommy was a 
puddler in one of the milis. Off duty 
he drank huge quantities of beer. While 
he worked, the hot metal drew this 
from him in running streams of sweat. 
Off duty he was nearly always rather 
drunk; on duty he was always sober 
after the first hour or two. He was an 


excellent workman, and in spite of the 
fact that he was as big a man as Martin 
himself, he could dance exquisitely. 
Milly bowed to him with more cor- 
diality than was necessary, for she was 


tremendously happy. Tommy took off 
his hat and smiled. The eyes of the two 
men clashed for an instant and then 
slipped away. It was on the tip of 
Martin’s tongue to tell Milly not to 
dance with Tommy Conant, but he kept 
back the words. As he phrased it, this 
was her party. Let her have her fling. 

HEY sat on deck while the boat 

crept out into the lake. Milly’s little 
feet tapped the floor impatiently. She 
wanted the music to begin. She wanted 
to feel her pulses beat to it, her feet keep 
time to it. 

After a while the music began, and 
there was a rush for the dance-floor. 
Milly rose. She was quivering from an- 
ticipation. She looked down at Martin. 

“Aren’t you coming?” she asked. 

“T’ll sit here,” Martin said. “It’s 
cooler. It’s nice. The mill was pretty 
hot to-day.” 
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“Well, you stay right here, and I'll 
be back pretty soon,” Milly said. 

She was off like a gay butterfly in 
search of flowers. She seemed to float 
down the stairs without touching the 
steps. Martin rose and stood looking 
down at the water on which the moon- 
light shimmered as if the water had been 
painted by a magic brush, silver-dipped. 

“She’s never been as happy with me 
as she is to-night—never—no place,” 
Martin told himself. 

The deck was almost deserted except 
for two or three married couples of com- 
placent middle age. Martin walked up 
to the bow of the boat where he was 
alone. He leaned over the rail and 
watched the bow cleave the water and 
cast foam on either side of it. 

He was suffering bitterly. He had 
thought his home secure, and now he 
found it invaded. The home he had 
thought so beautiful—such a haven of 
rest for a man who had lived long in 
boarding-houses—was not enough for 
Milly. He was not enough for 
Milly. He flung a hot oath out across 
the waters and told himself that he had 
made a mistake in marrying this young 
girl. Who was he to seek love in life? 
He was clumsy, awkward, stupid. If 
he had wanted to marry, he should have 
married some quiet woman who would 
have thought him as good as any other 
man. Of an evening he would have had 
his paper and his pipe, and she would 
have had her mending or her sewing. 

In this bitterness of spirit he climbed 
to the upper deck and sat down. There 
he abandoned himself to his ill humor. 
Things could never be the same again 
between him and Milly. He would al- 
ways remember that she had found 
greater happiness with other men than 
with himself. Doubtless there would be 
a difference with her too. Now that he 
had yielded to her once, he had yielded 
to her for all time. Gone was their 
sweet intimacy; gone the quiet hours 
they had enjoyed together before this 
fever had risen in Milly’s blood. 

He spat out another bitter oath, and 
then he was swiftly silent. There were 
footsteps on the stairs. He lifted his 
head and in his screened position he 
waited. Milly came into view. At the 
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top of the stairs she paused a moment 
and looked about her. From where she 
stood, she could not see Martin. She 
advanced along the deck, still looking 
about her. 


HERE were quick footsteps on the 

stairs again. Martin felt his big 
muscles harden. He half rose, and then 
he sank back to his seat. Tommy Conant 
had come to stand where Milly had 
just stood. He caught sight of Milly 
just ahead of him. He advanced toward 
her eagerly. He whispered her name, 
and the whisper carried down the breeze 
to Martin. 

“Milly !” 

So the fellow was addressing his wife 
by her first name. And Milly had said 
there could be no harm in her dancing 
with other men! It was damnable, said 
Martin Jones to himself. He rose and 
watched and waited. 

Milly had turned and was waiting for 
Tommy to reach her. When Tommy 
did, he talked to her laughingly for a 
minute, and then he put a big hand on 
her arm. Milly tried to pull away from 
him, but he held her fast ; and suddenly 
he drew her up to him. Milly 
screamed. 

Martin Jones sprang to his feet and 
covered the intervening space with three 
great leaps. He seized Tommy by the 
shoulders, swung him round, and before 
Tommy could regain his poise, smashed 
him on the jaw. Tommy went down 
full length on the deck. Martin seized 
him around the body and lifted him. 
Martin’s brain was ablaze with anger 
and jealousy. He was ready for murder. 
Nothing else, he felt, would quench that 
fire in his brain. He advanced to the 
rail, hugging Tommy up to _ him. 

At the moment at which Martin 
reached the rail, Milly divined that he 
meant to cast Tommy overboard. 

“Don’t murder him, Martin!” she 
cried. ‘‘Don’t murder him! Not that. 
Oh, Martin, dear, not that.” 

Martin thought her plea was wholly 
for Tommy. In a flash his brain cleared. 
The fire in it died to ashes of despair. 
He let Tommy Conant slip from his 
grasp to the deck. Tommy got un- 
steadily to his feet and leaned against 
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the low rail. For a moment Martin 
stood looking down at Milly. Scorn 
and contempt and something akin to 
loathing were in his glance. 

“Oh, very well,” he said huskily. 
“That’s the way of it, is it? Good 
night to you, lady. If you come near 
me the rest of this trip, I’ll just throw 
you overboard.” 

“Oh, no you wouldn’t, Martin, dear,” 
she whispered. 

She put out a timid hand to lay it 
on his arm. He shrugged away from 
her. 

“Stay where you are,” he ordered. 

With that he wheeled away from her. 
He wheeled so quickly that he could 
not see the tears start to her eyes. 

He went to the deck below and stood 
in the bow. He tried to look straight 
ahead, but his truant eyes strayed to the 
stairs down which his wife and Tommy 
must come. 


ILLY came. 
Tommy again. 

Milly crossed the deck and sat down 
in a chair by the rail. At the begin- 
ning of every dance a man came and 
asked her to dance with him, but she 
only shook her head. Martin observed 
that every once in a while she dabbed 
at her eyes with her handkerchief. 

“Serves her right,” was his judg- 
ment. 

They sat thus—husband and wife— 
till the boat drew toward the dock on 
its return. Then Milly stood up and 
looked around. At length she saw Mar- 
tin in the bow. She came toward him 
timidly—a forlorn little girl. 

“We'll soon be home, Martin,” she 
said. 

“Get out of this,” Martin said angrily. 
“Let Tommy Conant take you home.” 

He saw her face grow gray, saw her 
sway a little as she stood looking at him 
with big, mournful eyes. But she 
bravely turned away from him and went 
back to the chair she had left. 

The boat was warped up to the dock. 
Martin did not wait for the gang-plank 
to be thrown across. He leaped to the 
rail and from there to the dock. Then 
he was off up the hill at top speed. 

At the top of the hill there was a 


Martin did not see 
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hotel in front of which half a dozen 
taxies stood. Martin jumped into one. 

As Martin sank back in his seat, he 
knew that he could easily gain from 
thirty to forty minutes on Milly. She 
would not leave the boat till the first 
rush was over, she would climb the hill 
slowly, and she would come home in a 
slow-moving street-car. 

In front of his own home Martin paid 
the driver and went up the front steps. 
He unlocked the door and stepped inside. 
He turned on a light and went down 
in the cellar. When he came back, he 
held an ax in his hand. 

“Well, let’s see,” he said aloud. 
“What’ll we start on? This here daven- 
port set me back seventy-five bucks, 
cash. I guess it’ll do.” 

He rained blows on the davenport till 
it was a mass of splintered wood, torn 
leather and broken springs.. Then Mar- 
tin paused and wiped the sweat from his 
face. 


S he looked down at the wrecked 

davenport a wave of nausea swept 
through him. Many a night he had lain 
on that davenport and watched Milly 
sewing or reading aloud under the 
lamp. 

“Aw, Gawd,” said Martin, “why did 
she have to bring this ruin on us? Her 
and her dances—I could have lived on a 
desert island with her, but she had to 
have other men.” 

Fury swept him then, and he laid 
about him with the big ax with all his 
strength. He split the table with one 
blow and smashed the top from it. Then 
he aimed a blow with all his strength 
back of it at a delicately built chair. 
The ax went through the chair as if it 
had been paper and continued on its 
course and split Martin’s leg wide open. 
He felt the bite of it, but for a moment 
he did not understand. Then the warm 
blood gushed out, and he knew. 

He had been burned many times in 
the mill, sometimes badly, and he was 
not frightened now. He drew up his 
trouser-leg and saw that he was seriously 
hurt. He sank into a big leather chair 
and buried his face in his hands. 

“They say it’s an easy way to die,” 
he muttered. “Let her go, Gallagher!” 
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He began to feel weak after a while,, 
and with that weakness came a fierce 
desire to live. Why should he let a fool 
of a woman drive him to death? Damn 
her—he’d not die on her account. He'd 
divorce her. That’s what he’d do. ? 

He staggered to the kitchen and found 
a towel. With this he made a rude 
tourniquet and nearly stopped the flow 
of blood. Then he hobbled to the tele- 
phone and got into connection with a 
near-by doctor. 

As he sank back into his chair, he 
heard an automobile stop outside. While 
he wondered how the doctor had got 
there so soon, there was a rush of feet 
across the porch, and the screen door 
was thrown open. Milly stood in the 
doorway. She stood aghast at the de- 
struction that Martin had wrought in 
their temple. Then she caught sight of 
the blood-stained ax and of his blood- 
stained garments. She ran to his side 
and knelt there. 

“Martin,” she whispered, ‘what hap- 
pened? You—you didn’t try to kill 
yourself, did you?” 

“Would I try to kill myself with a cut 
on the foot?” Martin demanded sav- 
agely. 

“Well, what happened?” she in- 
sisted. 

He straightened up in his chair with 
sudden, fierce energy. 

“T made a home for you,—a far better 
home than you ever had,—and you 
didn’t care for it,’”’ he broke out. ‘You 
prefer to go aboard a filthy old boat 
and dance with a lot of rummies. I 
made a home for you—and I was un- 
makin’ it. You and your dancin’—” 

“But, Martin—” Milly began. 


HERE was the sound of another 

automobile in front of the house. 

“Some one’s coming,” Milly said. 
“Come into the dining-room. Please, 
Martin, don’t let him see this.” 

“He can see it for all I care,’ Martin 
said. ‘Everybody will know about it 
when I file a suit for divorce—if you re- 
fuse to file one. You can file it and 
charge me with anything. I don’t give 
a whoop.” 

“Come, Martin,” Milly said gently. 

He hobbled into the dining-room as 
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the doctor rang the doorbell. As Mar- 
tin sat down, Milly opened the door. 
The doctor stepped inside. He glanced 
at Martin’s injured leg. 

“How did you do it?” he asked. 

“T was chopping kindling wood, and 
the ax slipped,” Martin answered with 
a grim smile. 

The doctor knelt and examined the 
wound. 

“You'd better get into my car and go 
to a hospital,” he said. “You've got a 
bad injury there.” 

“That'd be a mighty good idea,” Mar- 
tin said. ‘Get me a room and a nurse. 
I want to get this thing healed up as 
soon as I can.” 

The doctor telephoned to a near-by 
hospital and made the arrangements. 
When Martin and the doctor were ready 
to go, Milly asked if she might not go 
too. 

“No,” Martin declared. 
in the way.” 

After Martin had gone, Milly went 
into the sitting-room and turned off the 
light. Then she knelt beside the wrecked 
davenport and buried her face in the 
wreckage. She was still there, sobbing 
and praying, when day came. 

She ate a little breakfast, arrayed her- 
self in her prettiest dress, and started 
for the hospital. She was told she could 
not see Martin for two hours. For two 
hours she sat in the corridor and listened 
to the wailings of those who suffered. 

At last she was admitted to Martin’s 
room. The nurse rose and withdrew. 
Milly stood beside the bed and looked 
down at her husband. He did not re- 
turn her gaze. 

“Martin,” Milly said tremulously, 
“there’s just a few things I want to 
tell you, and then I’ll go if you want 
me to.” 


“You'd be 


“QHOOT it,” said Martin. 
“When I went to the upper deck 
last night, I—” 

“After you had danced with that 
drunken pup Conant—”’ 

“T didn’t dance with him,” she said 
steadily. “He asked me every time, but 
every time I said I wouldn’t. I only 
danced with Joe Morgan, Roger Whip- 
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ple and Danny Orgill. They’re all 
friends of yours, aren’t they? They 
treated me as nice as any girl could 
want to be treated. They didn’t try to 
joke or anything. They were as respect- 
ful as they could be. Then once when 
I was dancing with Joe, it came over 
me all of a sudden that I shouldn’t be 
there. I knew you weren’t having a 
good time. I knew you were miserable. 
I said to myself that I would never go 
anywhere again unless it was to some 
place where you could have a good time. 
I stopped in the middle of a dance with 
Joe and went looking for you. You 
weren’t on the lower decks, and I 
thought you must be on the upper. I— 
I thought that would be nice, because I 
supposed there would be no one up there 
but you and me. I thought we could 
just sit up there—close together—and 
you could rest after your hot day in the 
mill. I went up there looking for you 
and that beast of a Conant followed me. 
He tried to put his arms about me, and 
I screamed. I screamed for you, Martin. 
I knew you must be somewhere near 
by.” 

“But you yelled to me not to hurt 
him,” said Martin in a strange voice. 

“You were furious, Martin,’ she said. 
“You'd have cast him overboard, and 
they’d have tried you for murder. I 
didn’t want you to get into trouble like 
that on my account. That was all. I 
had been thinking about going to a 
dance for a long time. I just wanted to 
try myself. I’d always danced, you 
know. But I found there on the boat, 
before anything happened, that there 
was no pleasure in it. I just wanted 
my home back the way it was. That’s 
why I went looking for you. And oh, 
Martin, can’t I have it back? Can’t I 
have you back ?” 

She was crying softly. Martin Jones’ 
eyes went shut. He put out a hand. 
Milly clasped it eagerly. 

“Little girl,’ Martin said, “you can 
go to a dance every night from now on 
if you want to, and I’ll go with you and 
take care of you. I’m the biggest fool 
alive.” 

“Oh,” said Milly passionately, “TI 
never want to go to a dance again.” 
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| pulse, examined her tongue 
(__=__} and her eyes, and asked seven- 
teen professional questions that brought 
the same negative answer. Then he 
rose from his creaking office-chair, and 
she too went to her feet. He pushed his 
chair back and walked around her, look- 
ing at her over the nickel rims of his 
spectacles; he gave her much the same 
scrutiny he would have given a horse 
that he was almost persuaded to buy. 
And, indeed, she did remind him of a 
pretty young horse. She was clean- 
limbed and slender with a _ lovely 
slenderness. 

“Let’s see,” he reflected. ‘I believe 
you came here from Arizona. I am 
wondering, Miss Gannon, why you left 
your folks and came to Tennessee to 
live?” 

“I didn’t have any folks in Arizona,” 
said Miss Gannon a little impatiently— 
it was no business of his to ask her that! 
“They died. It was because I didn’t 
have anybody there that I came here. 
We used to have relatives—my mother’s 
—in Tennessee, and I meant to live with 
them. But I never could find them. So 
I had to work my own way—” 

She caught herself with a slight jerk. 

Doctor Lyerly nodded understand- 
ingly. “And Gudger’s ready-to-wear 
store swallowed you up. You've been 
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there for a _ year, 
more or less, working 
about fourteen hours a day 
and getting four or five dollars a week. 
Well, there’s your malady. You’re home- 
sick, heartsick, hill-sick, Arizona-sick. 
You're hardly physically sick yet, though 
I’ll admit you're a trifle too pale. I pre- 
scribe two weeks in owr hills for you— 
or a month—absolute rest. No charge. 
Good day, Miss Gannon!” 

He mopped his bald head as he bowed 
her out of his dingy over-the-drugstore 
office, for the June morning was warm. 
She walked slowly down the worn stairs, 
walked slowly down Johnsville’s maple- 
lined business street, and slowly entered 
Gudger’s. Gudger frowned and clawed 
at his beard: why did it require a whole 
half-hour for a woman to go to a doctor’s 
office and return? Alice Gannon’s fel- 
low-clerk winked, snapped her chewing- 
gum and beckoned. Alice followed 
Lottie to the rear of the store, and there 
she put aside her cheap leghorn hat. 
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= HAT did 
Lyerly say “~ 
about you, Al?” 

“He told me to go 
to the hills for ‘two weeks 
—or a month — absolute 
rest—no charge—good day, 
Miss Gannon!” burbled 
Alice. “I’ve a fine chance to 
take an outing, of course. I 
have only to set my maid Marie 
to packing my expensive cloth- 
ing, and tell Chadwick to trot 
out the grays—or order Henri to 
have the twin-six at the porte- 
cochére at one o’clock. Four anda 
half a week, and board 
takes two-seventy-five of 
that! What’s a girl 
going to wear, Lot? 

Bless you, honey, 
I’m wearing some 
old Arizona divided 
skirts evenings in the 
seclusion of my bou- 
doir, so that I may save 
my other clothing!” 

With a contemptuous 
turn to her lips she 
added: “Boudoir — 
bah!” 

“Front!” bawled Gud- 
ger. “Have you girls 
forgot that this is Bish 
Huntley’s pay-day play- 
day? Fill the windows i/; 
with everything bright Wz 
WV 
\V | 


q) 
you can  find—ties, “ lf 
shirts, bandannas, AY (| 
them blue sweaters \2 y 
with them green rings y 
around ’em; also put in AS 
some clay  corduroys, ay 


laced boots and broad Qo + | 


hats.” 

Lottie turned back 
to Alice and slyly made 
a face. “Huh!” she ex- 
claimed disgustedly. “Bish 
Huntley’s crowd aint due 


hy 
—~% 


me put about four 

dozen o’ them 

. flashy calico wrap- 

, pers in the win- 

dows, But I don’t 

know that it’s so foolish. 

As soon as them hill timberjackies has 

drunk up Andy’s Place, they’ll buy 

calico wrappers quicker’n they’ll buy 

bandannas.” 

Alice smiled a little. She knew that 
Lottie had spoken the truth. 

Bish Huntley paid his 

loggers at the Johnsville 

bank every two months, 

Ss and : play-day always 

<= came along with a pay-day. 

MY ™ They were big, na fel. 

} » lows, and they let loose 

¥/\\ pandemonium when they 

ae came to Johnsville. 

‘ M Vi The authorities usu- 

NWA Yeo ally permitted 

SAE BS. ey them to frolic un- 

molested, and per- 

haps that was be- 

cause they never 
failed to leave sev- 
eral hundred dollars in 

the little old town, 

i, Though he seldom drank, 

# Huntley himself was the 

biggest and livest one of 

them all. He was a 

young man, and a 

famously square 

man, and he was 

called the great- 

est fighter of the 

aS Crooked Creek 
WS, logging country. 

y At half - past 

Vy twelve the town 


8 


was filled with 
booted and cor- 
duroyed, broad-hatted 
men who laughed and 


Hy 
Las whooped and wrestled 
ton, and played buffalo 
. like so many Indian 


until after noon-time. Be- o. h.4 « hun- boys. They were 
sides, they’ve got a com- dredcharms. The \* Yankees, mountaineers 
missary out there, and they weeks in the hills and lowlanders, and 


don’t never buy much here. 
Everything bright we can 


had brought back long association with one 
the ripe pink color — ~ams 
to her cheeks and 7). J 
find, eh? Say, Al, you watch to her lips. ol lan 


another had made their 
guage a half-drawl that 
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was not unpleasing. First they made 
rough-house in Andy Payne’s saloon, and 
then paid liberally for the broken things. 
Johnsville’s policeman was moved to 
protest; whereupon they bought him a 
new black hat and locked him in his own 
calaboose, which, no doubt, delighted 
him. 

The bright windows of Gudger’s store 
proved very attractive to their eyes. 
Somebody dared somebody else to buy a 
red wrapper and wear it. Then every- 
body began to laugh and dare everybody 
else—except Huntley—to buy flashy 
wrappers and put them on, and nobody 
would take a dare. Soon Bish Huntley’s 
crowd looked like a bloodthirsty organ- 
ization of Red-shirts. It was a circus 
in itself. The whole town turned out to 
see it. Even pale Alice Gannon, who 
laughed so rarely, had to laugh now. 


ND then something happened. One 

of the biggest timberjacks ap- 
proached Alice Gannon, who stood in 
the store’s front door, and asked her 
to marry him. 

Alice shrank. Pistol Creek Tom 
pressed forward. The other loggers 
growled disapprovingly, and somebody 
called for Huntley. Huntley came. 
Over the grinning timberjack’s shoulder 
Alice suddenly saw a strong and sun- 
burned, magnetic face in which was set 
a pair of stony gray eyes; and the next 
instant the thoughtless—rather than in- 
solent—loggermeasured off his length on 
the sidewalk. Huntley had knocked him 
down, and now Huntley was saying 
evenly: 

“You may drink, Murton, and you 
may swear and fight and raise Hades in 
general,—the same being looked upen 
as a timberjackie’s divine privileges,—so 
long as you are not in the presence of 
good women. But.in the presence of 
good women I require you to be a gen- 
tleman, at least in your deportment. An- 
other play like this, Murton, and I’m apt 
to set my boot-calks in your face. You're 
not in a Pistol Creek outfit now, remem- 
ber; you’re in my outfit now.” 

A silence fell at the end of his speech. 
Alice had never heard him talk before, 
and she wondered at the grammatical 
correctness of his language. Also she 
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found time to wonder why it was that he 
chose to superintend a score or two of 
woodsmen instead of being the president 
of some great railroad, or the Governor 
of a State. As the silence continued, she 
continued to stare at him. His was a 
striking figure—striking with its lean 
stalwartness, its uprightness of build. 

Then he looked toward her, and when 
his gaze met hers, his eyes lost all their 
stoniness. He took off his _broad- 
brimmed gray hat. 

“T beg that you will accept my sin- 
cere apology for Murton’s misbehavior,” 
he said with an almost professorish air ; 
and now Alice knew why it was that 
Crooked Creek had robbed him of his 
Christian name Rebert and given him 
instead the nickname “Bishop.” 

“IT accept your apology, Mr. Hunt- 
ley,” she said quietly. 

He put on his hat and strode away, 
and Murton rose and followed him. 
The circus came to life and went whoop- 
ing up the street. 


UST before closing time, Huntley 

came back. He walked straight to 
Alice. 

“Is this Miss Gannon?” he wanted 
to know, baring his head; and heart- 
sick, homesick Alice murmured “Yes.” 
He went on: “I’ve been talking with 
Doctor Lyerly, and he told me a little 
about you. Would you like to go out to 
the big hills to work?” 

“To the big hills—to work—” 

“Ves,” Huntley smiled, showing his 
strong, handsome teeth. ‘We have a 
commissary out there, and we need a 
competent clerk. There’s a fine woman 
out there to keep you company. It’s 
Mrs. Aden. We like her so much that 
we call her ‘Mother’ Aden. You'd find 
it healthful. We have chalybeate water 
to drink. Maybe we are as rough as pig- 
iron, but we’d be exceedingly nice to 
you; I promise you that. I am willing 
to pay you eight dollars a week, Miss 
Gannon.” 

Eight dollars a week! Alice was in- 
terested. ‘“I—I’ll let you know,” she 
stammered, “‘in the morning.” 

Alice went to Doctor Lyerly for ad- 
vice. Lyerly, she knew, was honest, even 
if he was blunt and valued horses almost 
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above women. He told her to go. He 
begged her to go. 

So the following morning Alice Gan- 
non was aboard the noisy little logging 
train when it left Johnsville for the 
great, dim-blue mountains that lay piled 
up against the eastern horizon. She oc- 
cupied the passenger-dinky all by her- 
self. The timberjacks, some of whom 
still wore remnants of their gaudy calico 
wrappers, sat here and there on the 
empty logging flats. They were hardly 
so gay, Alice noted, as they had been on 
the day before; and yet, there was cer- 
tainly nothing funereal about them. She 
didn’t see Huntley, for he rode in the 
geared locomotive’s cab. 

They went for miles and miles into 
the heart of the big hills, frequently 
crossing a tumbling and _ sparkling 
stream ; this it was that the hill-folk had 
whimsically named Crooked Creek. 
Cliffs and crags frowned down upon 
them now and then; everywhere there 
were giant oaks and poplars and hem- 
locks, and seas of white laurel starred 
with wild honeysuckle. The air became 
fresher, purer, sweeter. 

A little after the middle of the day, 
they stopped near two big and unpainted 
frame buildings that stood in a clearing 
which marked the center of a_ broad, 
woody valley. This was the camp. One 
of the buildings was the boarding-house ; 
in the other were the commissary, the 
machinery supplies and Huntley’s office. 


A* almost buxom elderly woman 
came out to meet them, and Alice 
knew that it was Mother Aden ; and then 
Alice saw every logger—except only Pis- 
tol Creek Tom Murton, the new man— 
give Mother Aden some little present, 
some little token of his regard. Mother 
Aden kissed Alice warmly at sight of 
her, and the lone and lonesome girl 
found things growing suddenly dim to 
her eyes. 

Nobody had kissed her since she left 
Arizona—not even poor little Lottie 
down at Gudger’s. Bish Huntley has- 
tened up to introduce them, and saw 
that it wasn’t necessary. For a mo- 
ment he stood and stared at a glistening 
tear on Alice’s cheek ; he was wondering, 
evidently, why a woman would want to 
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cry just because some other woman had 
kissed her. Then he turned away. 

Two days later, good Mrs. Aden whis- 
pered confidentially to Alice: 

“Once he had a sweetheart down in 
Nashville that fooled him; she lied to 
him—to him, who had his choice of a 
thousand beauties! And I believe that 
I can tell the truth and say that I’m 
the only woman he has even liked since 
that time. Mother and sisters? He 
never had any sisters, and his mother 
died shortly after he was born. I? 
Alice, honey, I am his adopted mother. 
I nursed him before he was able to sit 
alone, and he still brings his worries to 
me.” 

“How he works!” observed Alice. 
“He spent the whole of last night over- 
hauling a skidder engine, they say. Day 
and night—it’s too much, isn’t it?” 

“Not for him,” smiled Mother Aden. 
“He never knows when to quit working. 
He doesn’t dare to risk losing out on 
this ; it means everything to him. 

“Robert came to these hills from 
Nashville five years ago, when Marian 
disappointed him. He was sick of the 
rather hollow society life he had led; 
and he was sick in other ways, too; he 
was thin and pale. The hills made a 
big man, almost a terrible man, of him. 
Soon he became a superintendent instead 
of a timberjackie. Then he bought an 
outfit of logging machinery of his own 
and went to doing contract work; and 
he made money. This is by far the big- 
gest of his logging jobs. 

“The owner of this mountain land and 
the sawmill people have an agreement 
by which the sawmill people are to for- 
feit all the timber they haven’t had taken 
out within three years from the agree- 
ment’s date. Robert has bound himself 
by a big cash bond, which represents 
practically all his money, to get the tim- 
ber out on time. While to lose would 
hardly render him penniless, to win 
would make him worth at least twenty- 
five thousand. Two of the three years 
are gone, and barely two thirds of the 
work is done. 

“As to his working all of last night,” 
Mother Aden went on smilingly, “it was 
either that for him or Sunday work for 
the men.” 
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Alice saw the looks that passed 

between the two men, and she 

knew that they had fought. Her 

soul came to revolt within her at 

that which she considered the 

unforgivable brutality of Robert 
Huntley. 
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LICE GANNON soon took her 

place as clerk of the commissary, 
and she filled the position admirably. 
She did other work too. With her coming 
to the camp, Huntley had moved his 
sleeping-quarters from the downstairs of 
the boarding-house to the upstairs of the 
other building, in order that she might 
have a room next to that of Mrs. Aden; 
and Alice, growing ever more and more 
grateful to him, kept his new sleeping- 
quarters and his office in the best of 
order. She even put a tin-can vase of 
wild-flowers on his desk every day. 

But Huntley paid no attention to the 
flowers. 

The summer went on, and there came 
to the Crooked Creek logging camp big 
difficulty in the person of a shamelessly 
dressed little scamp of a fellow who car- 
ried a small, strong bow and an inex- 
haustible supply of arrows; every one 
of the timberjacks lost his whole red 
heart to Alice Gaanon. She had a hun- 
dred charms, and she couldn’t have hid- 
den any of them without hiding herself ; 
she was the irresistible. The weeks in 
the hills had brought back the ripe pink 
color to her cheeks and to her lips; she 
had become more strikingly feminine. 
Only Bish Huntley, that big man of 
iron and steel, had proved invulnerable. 

At the first it was a good-natured 
rivalry that existed among the loggers. 
They merely vied with one another in 
their readiness to do things for Alice, in 
finding rare mountain flowers for her, 
and in bringing young squirrels and 
speckled trout for her and Mrs. Aden. 
Then there sprang up rivalry of another 
kind. These big men who formerly 
had been inseparable friends now be- 
came sour and irritable toward one an- 
other; and soon they were fighting 
among themselves, almost without any 
pretense whatever, over a girl who never 
showed any one man a favor that she 
wouldn’t have shown any other man. 

Out of this sprang a bully. It was 
the inevitable. This bully was Pistol 
Creek Tom Murton, who had been the 
champion timberjack fighter of the Pis- 
tol Creek country. Maurton, so to speak, 
stepped away out of line. It was neces- 
sary that he be either brought back or 
removed entirely, and there was no man 
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among the loggers that could do it. In 
short, it became the solemn duty of Bish 
Huntley to discharge Tom Murton or 
else whip him roundly. 


OW, Murton did not fear Huntley. 
The one blow that Huntley had 
struck him had taken him unawares. He 
was secretly harboring the belief that he 
could whip his superintendent and em- 
ployer; and to do this was the greatest 
hope of his life but one, for had not 
Huntley humiliated him in the presence 
of the woman he worshiped? He wasn’t 
afraid of banishment if he did whip 
Huntley. The head of the Crooked 
Creek logging operations had a slogan 
that everybody knew: 

“No man of mine will lose his job 
by thrashing me!” 

He believed that he was the undefeat- 
able. 

It was Murton that forced the battle. 
He did it by the indiscriminate use of 
words. There were no onlookers. The 
place where they fought looked like a 
place where lions or stallions had 
fought: laurels were broken down, the 
soft black earth was torn as though by 
hoof or claw, and the scattered leaves 
were splashed here and there with blood 
drops. When it was over, Huntley 
brought creek-water in his hat and 
dashed it on the half-dead Murton’s 
bruised and battered upturned face. 
Murton sat up dizzily. 

“Go and get your clothes, Pistol 
Creek,” Huntley ordered angrily, “and 
get away from this valley.” 

Murton rose weakly; it seemed that 
all the strength he had left was in his 
black scowl. 

“Tf it’s the last thing I do on earth; 
if it takes the last breath o’ life out o’ 
me,” he said with a gurgled oath, “I’ll 
square this with you, Bish Huntley.” 

He went off toward the camp. Hunt- 
ley followed, a little way behind and 
unseen by him, to give him the wages 
that were due him. 

Alice Gannon was wrapping a pair of 
bright red suspenders for a mountaineer 
lad, when Tom Murton stepped in un- 
steadily at the commissary doorway. 
The defeated timberjack’s face was 
ghastly with blood-streaks, and Alice 
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suppressed a cry of fright and dropped 
her bundle. 

“What has 
nervously. 

“Nothin’ much,” answered Murton. 
“T’m leavin’ to-day. I wanted to say 
good-by to you. I wont ever forget 
you, and some day—” 


happened?” she asked 


ISH HUNTLEY had stepped si- 

lently into the commissary, and now 
he stood with his great arms folded and 
gazed frowningly at Murton. Alice saw 
the looks that passed between the two 
men, and she knew that they had fought 
and that Murton had come out with by 
far the worst of it. Her soul came to 
revolt within her at that which she con- 
sidered the unforgivable, savage brutal- 
ity of Robert Huntley.: 

“Go and get your clothing,” growled 
Huntley to his former employee, ‘‘and 
then come back here. Your pay envel- 
ope will be waiting for you.” 

Murton went out by the back door. 
Huntley turned to Alice and removed 
his hat with formal courtesy. 

“T’m sorry he scared you, Miss Gan- 
non.” 

Alice Gannon’s heart throbbed with a 
sudden strange feeling of anger toward 
the man who had befriended her. She 
opened her lips to speak, closed them 
again, and went a little white. 

“Say it,” invited Huntley. “Tell me 
what you were going to tell me, if you 
like. I’ll think all the better of you for 
it.” 

“Say it?” Alice’s voice was pale and 
cold. ‘“Then—why did you beat that 
poor woodsman so? What—what makes 
you such a savage—such an unspeakable 
brute? This isn’t the first man you’ve 
beaten! Now I’ve said what I wanted 
to say, Mr. Huntley, and I dare you to 
discharge me!” 

Huntley laughed almost merrily. 
“Discharge you? Wouldn’t do it for 
anything—not now. Instead, I’ll raise 
your wages. As to my beating Murton, 
I did it because I was the stronger man ; 
had Murton been the stronger man, he 
wouldn’t have stopped where I left off. 
But don’t bother about our fights, Miss 
Gannon, please ; you are not of our clay, 
and you can hardly understand timber- 
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jack codes. Really,” he added, “it’s a 
matter of survival, with me; you can’t 
know just what it would mean for me if 
I allowed myself to be whipped once.” 

He went to his office and sat down at 
his scarred roll-top desk without notic- 
ing the vase of pretty wild columbines 
that had been placed on it not long 
before. 

Murton came with his clothing 
strapped to his broad shoulders; he re- 
ceived his pay and left the camp. 


PROM that day, matters began to go 

badly with Bish Huntley. There 
were accidents in the woods, crippled 
machinery, wrecks on the logging road, 
spikes in the logs ; the men were ceasing 
to work as one big unit. A stock-taking 
survey made by Huntley himself during 
the last two days of August revealed the 
distressing fact that he was surely falling 
behind ‘in the work that he must. finish, 
by the tenth of the coming June or take 
the greatest blow of his life. He knew 
that the landowner would never grant 
an extension of time on his contract ; the 
landowner was counting on having a 
fourth of his timber back. 

Huntley, of course, had no way of 
knowing that Tom Murton was secretly 
wreaking his vengeance ; that Tom Mur- 
ton was at the bottom of the accidents, 
the broken machinery, the logging-road 
wrecks, the spiked saws. He might have 
guessed something of it ; but, very oddly, 
he didn’t. He put it all down to the 
pulling apart, instead of together, of his 
crew ; and he put that at the door of his 
belief that his men were all too wildly 
in love with Alice Gannon to be normal. 

And soon he told himself. that Alice 
Gannon was the Jonah on that ship of 
his that was daily sailing nearer to the 
rocks of defeat than to the safe harbor 
of victory. So he decided, after long 
thought, that Miss Gannon would have 
to go. The Jonah must be thrown over- 
board. To do it in a nice, mild way was 
a problem. He didn’t want to hurt her 
feelings ; somehow he had admired her 
since that moment. when she had dared 
to defy him and say plainly what she 
thought of him. 

He told her one lazy, smoky Septem- 
ber morning in the commissary in the 
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presence of Mother Aden. The summer 
was gone, he said, and the winters in the 
hills were extremely hard. He couldn’t 
ask her to stay longer. 

Alice looked at Mrs. Aden, and Mrs. 
Aden looked at Alice. These women 
loved each other, and the thought of sep- 
aration was to them nothing less than 
bitter. Then the truth came to Alice. 

“T see: I’m the Jonah,” she said re- 
gretfully; and to Huntley it seemed 
queer that she used exactly the same 
word that had occurred to him. She 
went on quickly: ‘And oh, Mr. Hunt- 
ley, please forgive me for staying right 
on, for taking advantage of your kind- 
ness, when I should have seen how 
things were turning out! But I didn’t 
mean to do what I’ve done. You must 
believe that. Maybe I ought to beg your 
pardon for saying that you were a sav- 
age and a brute. You may be that to 
your men, but to me you have been won- 
derfully good, and I—TI assure you I’m 
gra-grateful to you. Now p-p-please go 
away, Mr. Huntley, for I know you don’t 
1-I-like to see women cry.” 

Huntley looked—well, he looked 
funny. He walked away obediently. 
Alice took two unsteady steps toward 
Mrs. Aden, and that good woman put 
out her arms to comfort her. 

Alice went by the next outgoing log- 
train. The commissary was temporarily 
closed. 


ATE in the afternoon of that day, 

Bish Huntley wandered into his of- 
fice and sat down. He was unusually 
thoughtful.. Finally his solemn gaze 
alighted on a broken-pitcher vase of 
autumn leaves. in which were bright 
colors of scarlet and saffron and gold, 
that Alice had placed on his scarred 
desk. By those leaves he suddenly real- 
ized that the flowers were all gone. 
Why had he not known it until the leaves 
had told him? They were pretty; but 
they were dead, dead. Why had he not 
known that the flowers were all gone 
until the dead, dead leaves had told 
him? And Alice—Alice was gone 
too. 

Huntley rose, but his eyes would not 
turn from the broken-pitcher vase. To 
him it now oftered another message, a 
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message that was faint and sweet. His 
heart wanted to receive it, but his iron 
brain stepped in the way and forbade. 
Except Mother Aden, said the iron brain, 
all women were alike, alike, alike! 

But in the soul of him he knew they 
weren’t. He began to pace the floor 
slowly and heavily, and always he 
brought up before the autumn leaves; 
and then he muttered to the thick si- 
lence: 

“Well—I’ll be damned,” as though 
he had just been made to admit some 
great and startling truth against his 
will. 

And perhaps that was really the way 
of it. Perhaps the irresistible force and 
the immovable object had met. 

There was a sharp and insistent rap- 
ping at the outer door. Huntley opened 
it. Before him stood a poorly dressed 
mountaineer with a squirrel rifle in his 
hands and three lanky hounds at his 
heels. 

“This here Mr. Huntley?” drawled 
the man. 

“Nobody else,” sourly. ‘Tell it.” 

“All right. I’m.Cathead Dempsey, I 
am. These here’s my dawgs and they're 
good dawgs. I’m from Pistol Creek, I 
am. I—I got somepin to tell ye, Mr. 
Huntley. But afore I do it, you’ll haf 
to gi’ me yore word and promise not to 
gi’ me no trouble, hey?” 

Huntley was immediately interested. 
“T promise, Cathead,” he replied. 

Whereupon Cathead Dempsey con- 
fessed that he had in a small way helped 
Tom Murton to wreck the logging 
trains, cripple the machinery and spike 
the logs. He had not been paid for his 
work, and he was getting even with 
Murton. 

Huntley straightened, and his face 
became a study. He told himself that 
he had been a fool for not having 
thought of Murton in connection with 
his ill luck. And Alice—he owed Alice 
and his crew deepest apologies. 


’ 


Bas next day Bish Huntley went to 

the little town that was the county 
seat, and had himself made a deputy 
sheriff ; then he went straight to Pistol 
Creek to arrest. Tom Murton. He came 
back with a bullet-hole in his hat, a bul- 











let-burn on his neck, and with Tom Mur- 
ton’s belt in his hand—and Murton was 
in the belt. When he had delivered his 
man to the high sheriff, he hastened to 
Johnsville to look for Alice Gannon. 

But Alice wasn’t in Johnsville. No- 
body knew where she had gone. She 
hadn’t told even Lottie of her plans for 
the future. Perhaps she hadn’t had any 
such plans. 

The timberjack who happened into 
Huntley’s office on the following after- 
noon was surprised at finding his em- 
ployer in the act of placing half a dozen 
dead leaves carefully in a drawer of the 
scarred desk. 

Huntley put on more men and ap- 
pointed an assistant superintendent, and 
leased another locomotive and more cars 
and another skidder, and a month later 
he was ahead of his work. It was then 
that a letter came to him from Lottie 
down at Gudger’s; Alice, the letter 
stated, was in the Honoria Fanning Hos- 
pital in Knoxville, where she was learn- 
ing to be a nurse. 

Three more days, and Bish Huntley 
was in Knoxville. He went directly to 
the Honoria Fanning, walked like the 
winds of March into the reception-room, 
and bluntly told an elderly man with a 
yellow beard and a professional manner 
that he wanted to see Miss Gannon. 

The doctor frowned and looked the 
big newcomer over. Huntley was in his 
boots and corduroys, and his appearance 
did not please the hospital man. 

“Miss Gannon is on duty. Besides, 
we do not allow our nurses to have gen- 
tlemen callers,” came very surlily. 

Huntley was angry at that. He was 
tempted to shake the yellow-beard. But 
he knew that he couldn’t make rough- 
house in a hospital. He turned and 
walked out, and went slowly down the 
street. And as he walked, he thought ; 
and as he thought, an idea of more or 
less originality and brilliance struck him. 

So Bish Huntley had his face shaven 
closely and massaged, had his hair cut, 
bought a complete outfit of costly and 
conventional clothing, and established 
himself in Knoxville’s best hotel. And 
on the next morning he limped into the 
hotel’s office and asked to be sent to the 
Honoria Fanning Hospital. . 
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“I’ve fallen and injured myself inter- 
nally,” he told the clerk. It didn’t 
sound like a lie. Bish Huntley hated a 
lie. 


N hour later he was put in white 

pajamas and tucked pleasantly into 
one of the Honoria Fanning’s high 
white beds. The yellow-bearded doctor 
came to examine him and didn’t recog- 
nize him. 

After thumping and kneading and 
pinching his chest and sides and stom- 
ach, the doctor turned away. 

“You'll be all right shortly, I think. 
A strain, probably.” 

“Wait a minute, Doctcr,” said Hunt- 
ley. “I want a special nurse; get me? 
I’m able to pay for it. And for heaven’s” 
sake, don’t send me a talkative old maid. 
I want somebody that can read to me and 
write letters for me, and all that. Now 
send me a sunny somebody, wont you? 
if you don’t, I wont pay you a cent!” 

At that psychological moment, there 
came into the room tall, slender, sad-eyed 
and irresistibly beautiful Alice Gannon. 
The doctor looked at her; then he 
looked back to Huntley. 

“Here is Miss Gannon, Mr. Huntley.” 
Huntley caught Alice’s notice and slyly 
placed a brown forefinger across his lips. 

“She’ll do,” the man abed assented. 

The doctor gave Alice a short volley 
of orders, and left. When his footsteps 
sounded in the corridor no longer, Alice 
went to Huntley’s bedside. 

“How were you hurt?” she wanted to 
know ; and in her voice there was a cer- 
tain breathlessness that made Huntley’s 
heart come to attention like a _ well- 
driiled soldier. 

“T—er—slipped and fell,” he stam- 
mered, his smile broadening almost to a 
grin, ‘‘and—er—injured myself inter- 
nally. You don’t mind being my nurse?” 

By the eyes of her he saw that she 
didn’t mind; and then he went on has- 
tily, confessing everything, and before he 
was through with it, she was on her knees 
beside him, with an arm about his neck, 
with her face hidden between his arm 
and his side. 

For she had hoped that the dead, dead 
leaves would give to him the message 
they had given him. 
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AIN had been falling for five 

R | | days when I first saw Hartley 

| House. I had been an interne in 

St. Julian’s Hospital, and at the 

close of my last year Dr. Buchtoltz had 

asked me to undertake the case of Mr. 

Homer Sidney, the owner of Hartley 
House. 

On the drive from the station, the driver 
pointed to where the river had eaten a little 
bay out of the bank. He said a murder had 
been committed there. 

“Who was killed there?” I asked. 

“You'll learn the story soon enough,” said 
the driver, “if you stay in this house.” 

The household at Hartley consisted of 
Mr. Sidney, an invalid, but a charming and 
courageous old man; Mrs. Sidney, a 
gracious, dignified woman of Spanish 
blood; their daughter Isobel, a beautiful 
girl with whom I fell in love almost at once; 
and Jed, an old servant whose position in 
the house seemed peculiar and whose be- 
havior was rather worse than that. Years 
before, Mr. Sidney had lived in South 
America. ~* 

One night. I heard a woman’s scream in 
the hall and rushing out, found Mrs. Sid- 
ney expostulating with Jed, who grasped 
her by the wrist. And soon afterward Mrs. 
Sidney made an extraordinary request: 
would I—for reasons unstated—allow my 
engagement to Isobel to be announced? I 
would indeed; and Isobel, who treated the 
affair as a joke, explained that it was to 
drive off Jed, who wished to marry her! 

And then Jed showed me that he was to, 
be taken seriously, for he fired at me out 
in the woods one day. 

Jed admitted the next day he had shot at 
me for the reason that I was engaged to 
Isobel and that he intended to marry her. 


OMETIMES Mr. Sidney could be taken 

out in an automobile, and on one of 
these trips he expressed the wish to go in- 
side the penitentiary at Alwick. In the 
library an elderly convict was engaged in 
cataloguing some new volumes. 

“That’s Dobson,” said Warden Williams 
in response to Mr. Sidney. “You must 
know his story. He is the man who killed 
his brother. You are living in the Dobson 
house.” 

A few days later, Harkins, a plumber 
working at Hartley "House, related to me 
that four or five years before, in attempting 
to win a wager, he had gone to the haunted 
pool at midnight. While he was waiting, 
he heard acry. Then a little later, he said, 
he saw a man standing on the edge of the 
pool, and leaning with both hands on a 
cane. 
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The story of the murder was related to 
me one chill October evening by Jed, when 
Mr. Sidney, Jed and I were sitting before 
the fire. There were two brothers, Richard 
Dobson, the elder, and Henry Dobson, the 
younger, and they had trouble over the es- 
tate. On the evening of the murder, both 
got drunk, and they started home together. 
Voices were heard near the pool, and inves- 
tigators. found parts of Henry’s clothing. 
Richard. was convicted, though the State 
could not produce any indubitable physical 
evidence of Henry’s death. 

That night I fell asleep in the library. It 
was two o’clock when I awoke. I stopped 
at the main door of the house on the way to 
my room and was surprised to find the door 
unlocked. A challenge arose within me— 
to go down to the pool. I went. At the 
edge of the pool a man was revealed in the 
moonlight. He leanéd'on a stick. There 
was a man at the haunted pool. I had seen 
him. 

The Sidneys and Dr. Buchtoltz went to 
South America during the winter on a trip 
for the benefit of Mr. Sidney’s health and 
Mr. Sidney revisited Montevideo. During 
the winter I chanced to meet an old-time 
acquaintance— Henry Alcott—who had 
traveled in South America. He told the story 
of a husband killing in a duel an innocent 
man who tried to shield a friend infatuated 
with the slayer’s wife. Alcott said he was 
not sure but that the husband’s name might 
have been Sinclair and that the affair might 
have happened at Montevideo. The guilty 
lover had gone free, but a servant in the 
house knew the truth. Somehow this story 
caused me to ponder in connection with the 
mystery at Hartley House. 

On the return of the Sidneys in May, the 
mystery deepened with the appearance one 
morning of a swarthy, black-haired stranger. 
Jed was greatly disturbed, although he 
denied ever having seen the man before. 
The man hovered around the place for 
several days and then a lawyer—Philetus 
M. Brown—representing the stranger, 
sought me out and gave me a statement 
purporting to contain part of a strange 
confession referring to a terrible crime. 
Alejandro Dravada, the stranger, had 
stolen the document from a_ strong-box 
guarded by Jed when employed as a servant 
by Mr. Sidney in Montevideo ten years 
before and, having seen Jed in Montevideo, 
had followed the Sidneys home and wanted 
money to keep quiet. Three persons in the 
house, Mr. Sidney, Mrs. Sidney and Jed, 
knew the story completely. It was this’ 
knowledge that had given Jed his control 
in the house, Mrs. Sidney her unhappiness 
and Mr. Sidney some of his pleasures. 
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There was'a 
scurry of feet 
and a rustling 
of skirts from 
the bottom of 
the stairs across 
the dark hall. 
I flashed my 
electric light, 
and saw a glint 
of white which 
instantly disap- 
peared down a 
side corridor. 
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CHAPTER XXV 





[ ego ||HE search for a solvent of the 
ss Hartley House mysteries was 
insistent. Alcott’s incidental 
remark came back to me: “It might 
have been Montevideo.” 

I felt uncomfortable to recall this, 
ashamed and abashed, as if in recalling 
it I had done something to lower myself 
in my self-respect. I had to go to Mrs. 
Sidney with the information and insinua- 
tions Attorney Philetus M. Brown had 
given me. My desire was to protect her 
from precisely this kind of trouble; my 
necessity was to carry the trouble to her. 
I had to know how to act. 

By way of preliminary I told her of 














the three appearances of the Spaniard 
and then of the appearance of the law- 


yer. When I offered her the sheet of 
paper containing a transcript of a page 
of Mr. Sidney’s diary, her hands 
trembled, but she took the sheet reso- 
lutely. She was greatly alarmed but 
regained her composure. 

She read the page hurriedly and then 
more carefully and, it seemed, with re- 
lief. 

“T have to deal with these men,” I 
said, ‘and I must know how to do it. 
They can be dealt with by criminal law 
if there is no reason why protection 
should not be sought in that fashion.” 

“There is,” said Mrs. Sidney, “and I 
cannot tell you the reason.” 
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“It is not a lack of confidence in you that keeps me from telling what is wrong here,” said Mrs. Sidney. “It 
protection which your knowledge of the situation would 


“You know that I do not ask for it,” 
I said. 

“You know there is something very 
strange about this house?” 

“That was evident in twenty-four 
hours,” I said, ‘‘but it means nothing to 
me. I am not curious. I merely want 
to know how to deal with these men.” 

“Tt is not a lack of confidence in you 
that keeps me from telling what is wrong 
here,” said Mrs. Sidney. “It would be a 
relief to do so. There have been times 
when I could hardly keep myself from 
taking the help and protection which 
your knowledge of the situation would 
give me. It has been hard to stand it all 
alone, John.” 

I was glad, for the first time con- 


‘ 


sciously, that my name was John. It 
had an honest, straightforward sound, 
suggesting the plain, honest dealing that 
might be needed in this house. 

“The reason I do not tell you, John,” 
said Mrs. Sidney, “is because I would 
not have another conscience distressed. 
You could never again be really happy if 
you knew the story of which this sheet is 
a page. You could not do me any good 
if you knew it. You would only torment 
yourself.” 

“So much for that,” I said. “I take 
your judgment. But how am I to deal 
with these fellows?” 

Mrs. Sidney hesitated. 

“T don’t know,” she said. 
don’t know.” 


“T’m sure I 





would be a relief to do so. There have been times when I could hardly keep myself from taking the help and 


give me. 


“Do you know a man named Dra- 
vada?” I asked. “Did you know him 
when you lived in Montevideo? Can you 
tell me anything about him without tell- 
ing something that you do not want to?” 

“T can tell you about Dravada,” said 
Mrs. Sidney. ‘Mr. Sidney was head of 
a shipping firm. Dravada had been a 
sailor. He had come to be a porter or 
stevedore about the docks. We needed a 
porter at home, and Mr. Sidney brought 
this man from the docks to fill the posi- 
tion. He was a docile creature, very 
strong and useful, and never annoying. 
. . « » Now I will tell you as much as I 
possibly can without doing you a great 
injustice. 

“We had lived in Montevideo fifteen 


It has been hard to stand it all alone, John.” 


years when Jed came tous. He has been 
with us ever since. Mr. Sidney began 
writing the manuscript, of which this is 
a copy of one sheet, the year Jed came. 
It was a postponed desire which grew 


. stronger as it was denied. 


“The only reason I do not tell you 
what the manuscript contains is because 
I value your peace of mind. I know 
from my own experience that your con- 
science never would be at rest if you had 
full knowledge, and yet you would be 
entirely helpless. So out of considera- 
tion for you I shall not tell you more 
than I have to. 

“Mr. Sidney never has had the slight- 
est scruple as to what he has done; he 
rejoices in it. You have spoken of his 





will to live; what I am 
holding back from you would 
explain it. He says in this 
page of his manuscript which 
you have seen that it perfects 
his satisfaction to leave a record 
of his crime. I know that it 
does. I understand that he had 
to have it known after his death 
that he had done what he had. 
“Jed’s family name is Arliss. 
He was a sailor on a British 
ship which sailed from Monte- 
video to Liverpool, and he be- 
came tired of sea work. Mr. 
Sidney had seen him about the 
wharf and had been attracted 
to him. They had _ talked 
enough for Mr. Sidney to learn 
of Jed’s ambition for a com- 
fortable life on shore. Mr. 
Sidney gave him the chance 
to realize it in our house. 
“Jed, after he was taken 
into the house, found that 
Mr. Sidney used great pre- 
cautions with something 
which he locked in a box. 
When Dravada came, he 
also saw the box which 
Mr. Sidney seemed to 
guard so carefully. 
Dravada decided to 
steal whatever 
was in the 


box. Jed 


found him in the act. They fought, but 
Jed retained the contents—Mr. Sidney’s 
manuscript.” 

“Then Jed knows the secret?” I 
asked. 

“He does.” 

“And Dravada does not?” 

“He cannot know any more than you 
know from reading this one sheet from 
the manuscript.” 

“Where is the manuscript ?” 

“Jed has it.” 

“Does Mr. Sidney know that?” 

“Not yet. You have been wondering 
at Jed’s control in the house. He has the 
manuscript, and he knows the story 
which for your own sake I would not 
have you know. He imposes upon his 
knowledge.” 

“But doesn’t Mr. Sidney ever want to 
see the manuscript he sets such store 
by?” I asked. 

“No. He wants to know it is in his 
strong-box. If he ever finds that it is 
not, we shall have to meet the situation 
somehow. God knows how.” 

“Then this sailor and this blackmail- 
ing lawyer know no more than I know 
now ?” 

“No more, so far as I am aware.” 


B 


blackmail as irresistible. 
Isobel and I had been 


progressing as ration- 
ally as two young peo- 
ple could, situated 
with regard to each 
other as we were. She 
pestered me but 
frequently was 
kind. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


ROWN, the lawyer, came to Hart- 
ley House the next day to see me. 
I think he regarded his plan of 

I wonder that 

he did not have an ex- 


press wagon and a 
large chest with him. 
He was amiable and 
expectant. 

““Vou-have decided,” 
he said as Jed, having 
brought him to me on 
the porch, went away. He 
had his*cane and his 

gloves and his nap- 

i worn suit. 
“You get 
noth- 
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ing,” I said, “and may act upon that 
information.” 

The disappointment was unpleasant to 
him. If I wanted to dramatize the ef- 
fect, I’d say it was catastrophic. He sat 
down suddenly in the nearest wicker 
chair, and his face became ugly in ap- 
pearance. 

“You must know, Doctor,” he said, 
“that I am nerved to the performance of 
my duty by the thought of a wife and 
two daughters for whom I have provided 
indifferently. I will not say that their 
situation is desperate, but it may make 
me desperate. I. feel that we have a 
claim here which might easily be 
adjusted.” 

‘“‘You use a number of euphemisms for 
blackmail,” I said, ‘‘and none of them 
conceals your meaning. If your wife 
and daughters are in need, you might 
approach Mrs. Sidney as the almoner of 
Mr..Sidney’s charities. That, at least, 
would be an honest statement of your 
case, and it might be effective.” 

He brightened at once. 

“I thank you for a lesson in pro- 
cedure,” he said. ‘‘We shall consider it 
upon such an understanding.” 

I saw the mistake I had made. 

“T assure you,” I said, ‘“‘you may con- 
sider nothing upon the terms you wish to 
have considered in this house. If your 
family is in need, you may present the 
case as a case of need. It will be wholly 
unrelated to your present demand. Your 
attempt at blackmail is so unconsidered 
that you may go shriek to the world or 
to the prosecuting attorney. The family 
is not interested in you or your client.” 

The shabby little fellow seemed to get 
blue-nosed and blue-lipped in disappoint- 
ment. 

“‘T am sure you cannot have considered 
your interésts,” he said. 

“What interests?” I asked. 

‘The interests of the family. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney certainly do not want a 
scandal.” 

“Certainly not. 
ened with one?” 

“But the manuscript indicates one.” 

“Does it? I have read it, and I know 
nothing. You have read it. What do 
you know ?” 

“T can read English,’ he said with 


How are they threat- 
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spirit. “I can understand that when a 
man uses the word ‘crime,’ he means 
crime. I read in Mr. Sidney’s handwrit: 
ing that he had committed a crime and 
that he was committing an indiscretion 
in putting the account on paper.” 

“T cannot correct your convictions,” I 
said. ‘You must use your best judg: 
ment. You have our permission to do 
anything that suggests itself to you.” 

“You’re going to brazen it out,” he 
cried. 

“We are not going to do anything at 
all,” I said, “not seeing any necessity 
for doing anything. I might merely sug- 
gest to you that there are legal provisions 
against blackmail.” 

The quiet little man, with his notions 
of profit evaporating, ‘suddenly became 
savage and desperate. 

“T can’t be fooled with,” he cried. “I 
know you. You wont assail me with a 
blackmail charge, because you do not 
dare. You think I do not know enough, 
but you will not take a chance of prose- 
cuting me. I know I am guilty and can 
be punished unless I have a real hold on 
this family. I have taken the chance 
that I have a real hold. It was not cer- 
tain, but now I know it. It is not 
enough of a hold, but it is enough to 
keep you from making trouble for me, 
and I’ll see that soon it will be enough to 
make you listen to me.” 

“You may do anything you want to 
do,” I said. 

He became quiet and cunning again. 

“Then, if you don’t mind, I’d like to 
speak to Jed,” he said. 

I rang for him. 


eo Jed came, the little shabby 

lawyer became excited again and 
got up out of his chair to shake his finger 
at Jed. 

“You are in for trouble,” he said. “We 
know what you have, and we’ll get it. 
They don’t dare stop us, and I want to 
give you notice that you are marked. 
That’s all. You'll be followed and 
hounded and run down in the end, and 
there’ll be an end to this superciliousness 
here. It may be when you're dead. 

“That’s a threat, and the people in 
this house can make the best of it. I’m 
in this case to stay, and my Spanish 
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client is not easily discouraged or con- 
trolled... You have chosen to deal with 
us in this fashion. Now we’ll deal with 
you in our fashion. We'll get the rest 
of this evidence, and we'll make you pay 
ten times more then than we'd be willing 
to settle for now. We've got an equity 
in this matter, and we're going to collect 
it. We know all about you, my friend 
Jed, and we'll show you that we do. 
Where’s my cane and hat? I’m going to 
get out of here. You'll regret it.” 

“Jed,” I said, “show the gentleman 
where the door is and don’t let the dogs 
attack him on the way out.” 

A disappointed shyster went away in a 
hurry. I was not only perplexed but 
alarmed. Of the rapacity of the little 
man, of his lack of conscience and mor- 
als, I had no doubt at all. My only 
question was whether he could make his 
malevolence and cupidity effective. ~ 

Jed showed him to the door and then 
came back. I could see that he was 
frightened nearly to death. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


ter. He had periods in which passion 
unsettled his reason and destroyed his 
In these passions he 
His mind then seemed 
He became malevo- 


| HAD begun to understand Jed bet- 


normal restraints. 
was dangerous. 
to be in a tempest. 
lent and abusive. 

He did not. remain constantly under 
the dominance of these passions. His 
case would have been simple to under- 
stand if he had been constantly pressing 
a purpose, but he was not. His rascality 
was not adroit and it was not consistent. 
He could have ruined what was left of 
Mr. Sidney’s colorful life but he never 
was to the old man anything but a con- 
siderate servant, except when he seemed 
rather to be a jovial friend. He had a 
strong affection for Mr. Sidney. When 
I fully perceived that, I had begun to 
understand Jed. He was a periodic vil- 
lain to everyone except Mr. Sidney. 

His experiences with the Spaniard and 
the lawyer unnerved him for a week. I 
was glad to see retribution at his door, 
but when I saw how he kept an amiable 
and jovial composure in the presence of 
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Mr. Sidney, I-had reluctantly to concede 
to myself that I had an unworthy feeling 
of admiration for the rascal. 

He was greatly terrified, for reasons 
which he knew better than I, at the idea 
of death. It was physically and spirit- 
ually abhorrent to him. I had talked 
enough with him to know that he was an 
unnatural egotist, although nearly all 
egotists are natural. 

Dissolution as a certainty is not a com- 
fortable thought to any human being, 
but it is supportable chiefly because the 
ordinary human being admits it once into 
his perceptions and then denies it. Jed 
was such an unnatural egotist that he 
could not deny the idea. He constantly 
embraced it and constantly was dismayed 
by it. He was too important to have 
been born without purpose and to die 
without accomplishment. ‘That thought 
terrified and agonized him. He’ was 
dying all the time mentally. 


ED was glad to drink heavily because 

it reduced his world to endurable 
form. When he was alcoholized heavily, 
he was jovial and the world was jovial. 
He feared prospects. He was not par- 
ticularly afraid of things that stood be- 
fore him. In the first week after the 
episodes of the Spaniard and the lawyer, 
he said several times: 

“T wouldn’t mind if I had them where 
I could deal with them.” 

I realized that it was the invisibility of 
his danger which made him long for 
something dangerous in tangible form. 
If the Spaniard and the lawyer had 
wanted to devise an exquisite torture for 
their victim, they could have adopted no 
better expedient than that of disappear- 
ing. Their absence abandoned Jed to 
his imaginings. 

He made a wonderful showing of 
stoicism, but I saw him break down com- 
pletely three times the first week when 
nerves got the better of him. In spite of 
the satisfaction his discomfort gave me, 
I felt sorry for him. 

“Those fellows are harmless, Jed,” I 
said. “Why don’t you regard them as 
such ?” 

“T don’t fool myself, Doctor. They 
are not harmless. I wish I knew their 
scheme. It’s this waiting in the dark 





Be 


“What has happened to you?” I asked. ‘‘Nothing,” she said. ‘You were running.” “A little exercise.” 
‘Look at your sleeve,” I said. She clutched at it as if she had become conscious of it for the first time, 
and then ran by me and indoors. 
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that par- 
alyzes ~~ i 
me If Bey 
they’d & 
out 

i'd feel relieved, 
even if it , made the dan- 
ger immi- nent.” 

“Why don’t you go away?” 

“This is the only place I possibly 
could be safe. There is a protection 
here.” 

“Why don’t you conform to these 
men’s desires?” 

“Do you know this secret, Doctor?” 

“IT do not. I do not want to know it.” 

“You are a strange man. Well, I’m a 
strange man myself. Believe me or not, 
merely for Mr. Sidney’s sake I’d not tell 
them or help them, even if there were 
no advantage to me in not telling.” 

“You admit there is an advantage?” 

“T know I seem a scoundrel.” 

“You mean you know you are one.” 

“No, I’m not, not a thorough one,” he 
said stoutly. “I’ve had a narrow life. 
I’ve wanted a better one. I’ve had am- 
bitions and aspirations. I had a roman- 
tic, reading boyhood. I’ve read nearly 
all the fiction there is, good fiction. I’ve 
had a hard life. I owe it to myself not 
to die disappointed with nothing accom- 
plished. I’ve got to live some of the 
romance I’ve imagined. I’m going to do 
it—I’m going to do it.” 

“So you terrorize a couple of women! 
Well, thank God you're terrorized by 
a couple of men.” 


ke 
come 
openly, 
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“You would 
amuse the police,” she said. 
“Why?” Lasked. “Why do you 
suppose the lawyer hired me for this 
job?” “Because you were available, 
suitable and easily tempted.” “ Because 
I ama thief and know the business and have a record.” 


Bed after day went by, and there was 

no hint of action by the shyster and 
no sign of the Spaniard. Even Jed, I 
think, grew a bit calmer. I must con- 
cede that even in his greatest panic there 
was no indication of it when he was with 
Mr. Sidney. A curious composition of 
character was in this man. I think his 
code of morals was complete in an idea 
of service to his employer. 

His attendance upon Mr. Sidney was 
exacting, and a strain upon his strength 
and nerves. The most cheerful sick- 
room—and Mr. Sidney’s was cordial— 
is a test of endurance of the people who 
have to live their lives there. 

Jed needed diversion, but he was 
afraid to take it, even in the formal gar- 
den or in the immediate vicinity of the 
house. He evidently felt the security of 
the walls and feared to leave it. This 
wore on him. 

“I’m not sleeping well, Doctor,” he 
said. : 
“What I ought to do,” I replied, “is 
to prescribe some drugs which would en- 
slave you and make you sleep very well,. 
very long, very soon.” 

“But you wont,” he said with a smile, 
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“because you’ve got a con- 
science and it would bother 
you; and that’s why I like 

and trust you.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” I said, “but 
what you need is more air and diver- 
sion.” 

“T don’t dare go out. I don’t know 
what they are up to. It’s this dreadful 
suspense.” 

“T’ll go out with you,” I said. ‘We 
can take a car for an hour’s drive. It 
will rest you and relieve the tension.” 

“We both can go armed,” he suggested 
eagerly. 


HY did I care whether this fellow 
was physically well or ill? There 
is something in a physician which leads 
him to disregard the moral character of 
persons physically in need of care. It’s 
their bodies, not their souls or minds, 
that concern us. Men to their trade! 
Nevertheless I strove for a bargain with 
him. 
“T am engaged to Miss Sidney, Jed,” 
[ said. ‘You have some means of terri- 
fying her mother. Because you have 
that power, two men have the means of 
terrifying you. If I had my way, you 
would be kicked out of the place. If I 
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She was in pases but was 
conscious and willing to 
talk. 

































am to help you, I 
have to be paid. Treat 
Mrs. Sidney with consid- 
eration.” 

“T have every consideration 
for Mrs. Sidney,” he said. “You \ 
don’t understand at all. All the 
scruples I use are wasted. I 
might as well be a brute. I was 
a poor man. I have come into 
the possession of a competence. 
I am not abusing it—merely using it.” 

“You have tried to terrify Mrs. Sid- 
ney into consenting that you terrify Miss 
Sidney into marriage with you.” 

“You say you are engaged to Miss 
Sidney,” he replied, ‘and yet you do not 
understand a man’s being desperately 
unjust in order to have her as his wife. 
Engaged, you said—not that you loved 
her. If you had, I’d have laughed at you.” 

I did not reply. What desperate 
thing might I not do, were Isobel the 
reward ! 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


E had seen nothing of Dravada 
or the lawyer for nearly three 
weeks. I was unable to think 


that we had heard the last of them. 
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Dravada’s purpose had been too. long 
nourished and the lawyer’s cupidity was 
too great for either to abandon his in- 
tent. Jed’s disposition was resilient, and 
soon he recovered his poise. He thought 
his enemies had abandoned their intent. 

It was a relief to me when going to 
bed and lying a few minutes awake, to 
hear the rush and scurry of the dogs 
about the place. They were active at 
night.- Rabbits, coons, weasels and occa- 
sionally a fox kept them moving. 

Jed’s courage returned—and with it, I 
was disturbed to observe, a threat of an- 
other fit of temper. It showed itself 
first in moodiness and then in insolence. 
I was glad to find that Jed in this mood 
this time was not directing himself 
against Mrs. Sidney. He had turned 
against me. I knew that he was in tor- 
ment again. He had nothing to say to 
me unless he saw me in Mr. Sidney’s 
room. Then he was pleasant. 

“Jed,” I said to him one morning, “I 
know you better than you think I do. 
You'll torment yourself until you do 
something you'll regret.” 

“Go to the devil,” said Jed. 


SOBEL and I had been progressing as 
rationally as two young people could, 
situated with regard to each other as we 
were. She pestered me but frequently 
was kind. 

She knew I enjoyed a sensuous mood 
if I could hear the piano when I was un- 
occupied and relaxing, and it was a part 
of her unobtrusive kindness that if I 
were sitting in the library of an evening, 
just before dinner, she would go into the 
music-room across the hall and play for 
a half-hour as if to amuse herself. 

One evening I had been reading and 
Isobel had gone to the piano. I had put 
my book down on my knees as she began 
to play. Then I was aroused by per- 
ceiving, without seeing, that something 
was near me. 

I turned suddenly and saw Jed. He 
was not three feet behind my chair. His 
face revealed disorder of mind. 

“Do you want a cocktail ?” he asked. 

“No,” I said. 

Isobel touched the keys of the piano, 
as a player done with a mood may do to 
express surfeit or conclusion. 
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_ “Not a mild one?” Jed asked, per- 
sisting. 

“Well, then, very weak,” I said. 

I took up my book again and forced 
myself, as discipline, to read. I had not 
been able to do it so long as Isobel 
played, but now that she had stopped I 
might at least try. 

I made an effort. I tried to keep my 
attention on the type. It was no use. 
After fifteen minutes’ reading I found 
that I had not turned a page. Neither 
had Jed brought the cocktail. I was 
restless and disgusted with myself. I 
got up and walked about the library. I 
went to the front entrance to find if a 
few deep breaths in the open would not 
produce tranquillity. 

As I stood at the entrance Isobel came 
running toward it. I heard her before I 
saw her. She was running and gasping. 
She came up the steps, saw me, con- 
trolled herself and tried to appear un- 
disturbed. She might have succeeded, 
but a sleeve of her gown was torn from 
her waist and had fallen to her wrist. 

“What has happened to you?” I 
asked. 

“Nothing,” she said. 

“You were running.” 

“A little exercise.” 

“Look at your sleeve,” I said. 

She clutched at it as if she had become 
conscious of it for the first time, and then 
ran by me and indoors. 


WE met at dinner twenty minutes 
later. Isobel had on another gown. 

Jed did not serve us. Dinner was de- 
layed ten minutes. Then two maids un- 
dertook the service. Mrs. Sidney asked 
for Jed. One of the maids said that he 
had not appeared and they were doing 
the best they could without him. 

“Why, what can have happened to 
Jed?” Mrs. Sidney exclaimed. 

“What did happen to Jed?” I asked 
Isobel after dinner when we were alone. 

“T don’t know,” she said. 

“Who tore your sleeve?” 

“Jed,” she said with resolute frank- 
ness. 

“Where is he?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘‘Where were you when he did it?” 

“At the edge of the woods. I had 
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gone out for a bit of air—just across the 
lawn. Jed appeared.” : 

“What did he say?” 

“T don’t know—something incoher- 
ent, violent; and he took me by the 
sleeve. I was not frightened, but 1 drew 
back suddenly. My sleeve ripped out. 
We were at the edge of the woods. Three 
men appeared, strangled Jed before he 
could cry out, picked him up and carried 
him off.” 

I spent the evening with Mr. Sidney 
and told him that Jed was ill. He was 
concerned, and I made the lhe a kindly 
one. 

“Tt is insignificant,” I said. ‘With 
his habits he must occasionally pay a 
price. A touch of indigestion this 
time.” 

“How old is Jed?” Mr. Sidney asked. 
“How old do you suppose? About 
fifty?” 

“Possibly,” I said. 

“He has had an undecorated life,” Mr. 
Sidney said. “I have thought a good 
deal about him. Our habits are not good 
for the health, are they, Doctor?” 

“Jed’s are not.” 

“He will die some years earlier than 
his rational prospect because he sits with 
me in the evening and drinks one or two 
bottles of wine?” 

“T am sure he will.” 

“His prospect is decreased five or ten 
years?” 

“At least ten.” 

“He is living three days every twenty- 
four hours. He had been living a long 
while without being alive at all, before 
he came to us. I have n6 compunctions 
with regard to Jed. Ten more years add 
nothing to the value of a cabbage. I like 
rather to see a hyacinth forced to bloom 
in December and perfume a winter.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


r | %O extemporize a few lies to get 
through the night was easy 
enough ; but Jed was not back in 

the morning, and Mr. Sidney had to be 

deceived in more enduring fashion. 

I explained to him that Jed had been 
called away on an urgent matter, which 
seemed to Mrs. Sidney to justify his go- 
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ing atonce. Mrs. Sidney, at my request, 
made the same explanation later, and 
Mr. Sidney accepted it. This explana- 
tion seemed very lame to me, but it 
served. -Mr. Sidney did not know of 


_any reason why Jed should disappear. 


We offered him an explanation of the 
servant’s absence, and he accepted it. 

It was apparent that the Spaniard and 
the lawyer had been two of the men con- 
cerned in Jed’s plight, and I thought it 
best to telephone a discreet detective 
agency and have the lawyer put under 
scrutiny. Mrs. Sidney thought this was 
a proper course—or at least that no bet- 
ter one was available. I told the super- 
intendent of the agency we had reason 
for the belief that Brown, the lawyer, 
was responsible or involved in responsi- 
bility for the disappearance of the serv- 
ant, and that although we did not wish 
the inquiry to extend into motives, we 
had reason also to believe that he could 
be brought out to Hartley House without 
much difficulty. 

Two days later the detectives reported 
that the lawyer had disappeared from all 
his accustomed places and that it might 
require some time to get trace of him. 


ED had been gone four days when one 

of the maids asked for a month’s leave. 
Her mother was very sick, she said. 
Mrs. Sidney agreed willingly, although 
disliking to have an unfamiliar servant 
in the house to fill this maid’s place for 
the time she would be gone. Anna, the 
maid, said that a very close friend of 
hers would be glad of an opportunity to 
have a month in the country. Mrs. Sid- 
ney took Anna’s recommendation with 
some relief. 

The day Anna went away a very 
pretty girl was met at the train by the 
chauffeur. She was the thirty-day maid. 
I saw her as she came in. I thought she 
did not look like a servant, but afterward 
I found that in spite of appearance she 
was very deft and competent. With 
Jed gone, such of his duties as could be 
done by the maids were given them ; and 


‘ this new servant, Agnes, was so efficient 


in the dining-room that she took over 
what Jed had done there. 

Mr. Sidney liked attractive women 
about him, and Agnes pleased him with 
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her bright, pretty appearance and good- 
humored serviceability. In three or four 
days he was glad to have her assigned to 
duties which Jed had done for him. In 
little over a week Agnes had fitted into 
the routine of the house perfectly. 

Up to this time nothing had been 
heard of Jed, but on the ninth day of his 
disappearance the detectives telephoned 
that they had the lawyer. McGuire was 
the detective-superintendent’s name. 

“TI am not to understand what is back 
of this case,” he suggested, telephoning. 

“Tt is not necessary,” I said. “If he is 
willing to come here in your custody, 
that is enough. I think he will be, if 
you give him to understand that it may be 
the short way out of a great deal of 
difficulty.” 


_ E next day McGuire, the detective, 
came with the lawyer, who appar- 
ently was trying to keep from looking as 
frightened as he felt. 

“T’ll have you understand I came of 
my own volition,” he said. 

“With Mr. McGuire representing your 
volition,’ I suggested. 

“Do you care to have him know the 
nature of the business that has come up 
between us?” 

“Tf you do, I am willing,” I said. “I 
do not know any law, but I am sure you 
are near the penitentiary on two 
charges.” 

“J think I’ll look about the grounds 
for a while,”’. said McGuire. 

“T’ll be glad to show you around in 
about five minutes,” I said. 

“T’ll just take a look,” he replied. 
“That will be enough, and I’ll be back 
in five minutes.” . 

“What do you expect to gain by this?” 
the lawyer asked when the detective had 
gone. 

“What did you fear to lose by not 
coming?” I asked. “Suppose we make 
our dealings plain. You were one of a 
party of three that abducted the servant 
Jed. We want him released and re- 
turned here where he is needed.” 

“You are talking nonsense,” said the 
lawyer. ‘I came with your detective be- 
cause I thought that at last this house- 
hold was prepared to deal reasonably 
with a reasonable man.” 
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“You thought so because you thought 
the household had been terrorized by the 
disappearance of Jed. It has not been. 
We intend that Jed shall not come to 
any harm if it can be prevented by us, 
and we want him returned here where he 
is needed.” 

“T am astonished that you should have 
wasted my time in such a preposterous 
supposition,” said the lawyer. “I have 
only one matter to take up with this fam- 
ily. You know what that is. We are 
wasting time—I have wasted too much 
already.” 

“Where is Jed?” I asked. 

“That’s none of my business.” 

“It will be made yours.” 

“Barking dogs—moonshine—things to 
scare babies,” said the little man. 

McGuire came back. 

“T guess I’ve seen all I want of the 
grounds,” he-said, ‘and there’s a train 
back in half an hour. We've our rig 
waiting.” 

“T’m not going back,” said the lawyer. 
“T stay at Hartley.” 

‘“‘What is he to do?” asked McGuire. 

‘Merely leave the house,” I said, and 
I rang for a maid. 

“T’ll not be bulldozed,” said the law- 
yer. 

“You are not being,’ I suggested. 
“The maid will show you out.” 

He was at a loss but had nothing else 
to do but go when the maid came. I held 
McGuire for only a moment and asked 
him to have operatives watch the lawyer 
constantly, with an idea that he actually 
would remain in Hartley, and to continue 
to search for Jed. 

Mr. Sidney, Isobel and I had a cheer- 
ful dinner that evening. Worried as 
Mrs. Sidney was by Jed’s disappearance, 
she was relieved by his absence. I had 
a pleasant two hours with Mr. Sidney, 
and after that the night produced an 
occurrence. 


CHAPTER XXX 


= since Jed had disappeared I 


had been accustomed to taking cer- 
tain responsibilities with regard to 
the house. The element.of security en- 
tered as a question. I knew we were in 
circumstances which demanded—at least 











asked—precautions. I went about the 
house at night to see to locks, in a super- 
vision of the duties the servants per- 
formed in closing the place—one I took 
on myself without saying anything about 
it. 

Hartley House was large, with many 
wings. It was nearly a half-hour’s work 
to visit all the entrances and see to bolts. 
Many of the halls and corridors were 
dark, and I carried an electric flash to 
use when needed. 

I did not say anything of my assumed 
duties, but I suggested to Mrs. Sidney 
that, considering the state of the house, 
it would be wise to tell the household 
that all doors would be locked at ten 
o’clock. Mrs. Sidney thought this good 
policy and the servants were so in- 
formed. ‘ 

I made my rounds about midnight, 
passing the night until then with Mr. 
Sidney in a poor effort to substitute for 
the wine-drinking Jed. The night which 
had our new phenomenon as a concomi- 
tant I started through the house at mid- 
night. I had gone from Mr. Sidney’s 
room to my own, had put on a smoking- 
jacket and slippers, put my revolver in 
my pocket and had laid my watch on the 
dresser. 

I went downstairs and examined the 
bolt, lock and chains on the doors at the 
main entrance. In the halls leading 
from these doors there were electric but- 
tons, and the house being presumably 
closed for the night and darkened, I 
went from hall to hall, from door to 
door, lighting my way by pushing the 
buttons and turning off the lights when 
I had satisfied myself. In two wings, 
one to the north and one to the south, 
there was no electric wiring. In the 
halls of these wings I went along easily 
enough with an occasional flash of the 
little light I carried. 


ED’S room was in the south wing on 

the second floor. The windows of the 
hall toward the east showed the waning 
moon just rising above a grove of oak 
mixed with larch, and I stopped at one 
of the windows to admire the quiet scene 
and consider my own condition. I sup- 
pose a young man, even a stick of a 
man, knowing Isobel and seeing a moon 
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coming up over a massed grove of oak 
mixed with larch, must have given a 
moment’s attention to himself. 

Before I could become as pensive as I 
certainly should have, uninterrupted, I 
was attracted—not startled but turned— 
by a noise at the farther end of the hall. 
At that end of the hall were the stairs to 
the second floor, where Jed had his room. 
There were no windows at that end, and 
it was in complete darkness, although 
three faint rays of moonlight traversed 
the hall from the windows nearer me. 

I listened, and it seemed that the 
sound I heard was the creaking of old 
stairs under a light and stealthy step. 
That interested me, and I went as quietly 
as I could toward the sound. I must 
have made some noise. The creaking 
stopped. I stood still—in one of the 
shafts of moonlight. There was an in- 
stant of silence. I took another step to- 
ward the stair and hit my foot against a 
chair, almost losing my balance. 

There was a scurry of feet and a 
rustling of skirts from the bottom of the 
stairs across the dark hall. I flashed my 
electric light, and within its rays saw a 
glint of white which instantly disap- 
peared down a side corridor which led 
to a small door used by servants. I 
started in pursuit, but a blow on the 
head, sharp but not powerful, coming 
from behind, knocked me down. 

It dazed me a bit and felled me, but 
was not enough to make me unconscious. 
Nevertheless I got to my feet unsteadily 
and made my way slowly down the cor- 
ridor into which the flash of white had 
turned. I came to the door with my 
electric light illuminating the hall, and 
thus I knew no one was in it—it had no 
recesses or furniture to offer conceal- 
ment—and found the door locked from 
the outside. 

By this time I had my senses fully re- 
covered. I ran to the nearest window 
and was just in time to see two figures, 
one in white, the other indistinct, at the 
far edge of the lawn, running. They 
ran into the woods, and while I stood at 
the window, trying with a painful con- 
sciousness of stupidity and ineptitude to 
decide upon a course of action, I heard 
an automobile-engine start in the lane 
beyond the woods. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


UT of a stupor, in which I 
O watched the two strange figures 

go from the moonlight on the 
lawn into the dark of the oak grove, I 
was aroused—possibly by the sound of 
the engine of the automobile—with a 
course of action suggested. 

It came of fears long entertained, now 
present with a threat of imminent conse- 
quence. I ran for the stairs, flashing the 
light, up the stairs and to Jed’s room. 

His door was open. As I have said, 
this wing was not wired for electricity. 
I turned my light about the room, saw 
that the fear which had caused me to 
patrol the house was realized and then 
hunted for the lamp, which I found and 
lighted. 

Jed’s room was in the disorder in 
which a hard-working housebreaker, in- 
tent on finding jewels he knew the room 
contained, might have left it. It seemed 
almost ripped to pieces. 

On a table was a small pearl-inlaid 
ebony box. The lid was open; the box 
was empty. 

As I stood in the midst of the disarray 
of the room, with the empty box the most 
significant thing in it, the marvelous 
unreality of Hartley House, a smiling 
dread, seemed to have visible token. 

The empty box, I thought, had con- 
tained the manuscript which recorded 
Mr. Sidney’s-secret. The flash of white 
which I had seen in the hall indicated 
the method by which it had disappeared. 
The two figures crossing the lawn in 
the moonlight were further indication. 
There was the sound of the automobile 
engine. I had a sore spot on my head. 
The manuscript, I knew—or believed— 
had been in the box which stood with 
significant emptiness in the midst of the 
disordered room of Jed, who had been 
kidnaped. If my surmises were correct, 
Mr. Sidney’s secret, upon which I knew 
the happiness of the family depended, 
was in the hands of men designing to 
make use of it. 

In a helpless fashion I tried to think 
of something to do, quickly and vigor- 
ously—a demand upon faculties which I 
did not possess. 

Jed, being a major domo about the 


place, had in his room a telephone con- 
necting with the various servants’ quar- 
ters. I used it to arouse the chauffeur. 
It took five minutes of ringing his bell 
to awaken him; when he responded, I 
told him that the house had been robbed 
by a man and a woman dressed in white, 
who had escaped, under my sight, 
through the oak grove and had used an 
automobile waiting for them on the road 
beyond the grove. I told him to awaken 
one of the gardeners, take weapons and 
go as quickly as possible south by the 
best roads. 

When this had been done, I called 
Mrs. Sidney’s maid and told her to 
awaken Mrs. Sidney and teil her, if pos- 
sible without alarming her, that I wished 
to speak to her on an urgent matter. 


HERE was nothing else to do, or if 

there were, I could not think of it. 
In a few minutes the maid came back 
and said that Mrs. Sidney could see me. 
I found her in the sitting-room of her 
suite. 

She was composed and prepared for 
any news; I could see that. An inter- 
ruption of her sleep by me could signify 
almost any disaster in her life—the sud- 
den death of Mr. Sidney, new danger 
from Jed, a dangerous illness contracted 
by Isobel, a close threat of the exposure 
of Mr. Sidney—almost any occurrence 
which would be terrible to her. By look- 
ing at her as she sat by the fire, I could 
see—it was the first time I had appre- 
ciated it fully—how this lady would 
meet her grand fate. When disaster 
came it would cause no terrors. In an- 
ticipation of it she might wince, but not 
in meeting it. 

As I entered her room, I tried to smile 
in a friendly fashion which would more 
quickly carry reassurance than my slow 
words could. Evidently that awkward 
smile, well intended and clumsily put 
on, did what I wanted it to do. I could 
see the relaxation of muscles which had 
been tense. 

“It is nothing serious, Mrs. Sidney,” I 
said, ‘nothing that we need now re- 
gard as serious ; and it does not concern 
Mr. Sidney’s health. There has been an 
intruder in the house. Moreover, the 

purpose was to break into Jed’s room, 
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and Jed’s room has been broken into. I 
got a glimpse of the person who did it, a 
woman. I saw a man and a woman run 
into the oak grove and heard an automo- 
bile-engine start on the road. I have 
sent a chauffeur and a gardener in chase, 
but they are traveling against so great a 
start that I have no hope. What I fear 
is that they have Mr. Sidney’s diary. Do 
you know where Jed kept it?” 

“No, Doctor,” said Mrs. Sidney. “If 
there had been any chance of finding it, 
we should have taken it away from him. 
In his absence we have searched his room 
frequently.” 

“These people are after the manu- 
script, and they are satisfied that they 
have it,” I said. “I am sure of that. 
There was a small pearl-inlaid box, 
open and empty, in the middle of the 
floor.” 

“We never found such a box,” said 
Mrs. Sidney. 

“Then it might have been in there?” 

“Tt might.” 

“If it was, they have it and we must 
get it back.” 

“Oh, if we can, we must!”’ she cried, 
holding her hands so tightly clasped that 
the delicate bones made a crackling 
noise. 

I tried to be encouraging and consol- 
ing and as a practical measure, gave her 
a bromide. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


ARTLEY HOUSE had a general 
H office where the business of the 
estate was handled. It was to 

one side of the main entrance. 

I had promised to be an extraordinary 
person in meeting extraordinary circum- 
stance, but all I did was to go to the 
office and, lighting the lights, sit there. 
I was in the extreme dejection of a weak- 
ling when the door opened and Isobel 
came in, 

“What are you doing up?” I asked. 

“T’ll ask the same thing of you. What 
are you and the whole household doing, 
awake and moving?” 

“T did not know the whole household 
was stirring,” I said. 

“Tt is, and I was awakened. I did not 
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want to arouse Mother if she was sleep- 
ing, but I did want to know what had set 
the whole place in motion at this hour 
of the night.” 

I told her that housebreakers had been 
surprised at work and had escaped. 

“If you have been disturbed,” I sug- 
gested, “probably your father has also. 
You had better go to his room and tell 
him that the servants have been flustered 
by a burglar-scare, and then you had bet- 
ter go to your mother’s room and stay 
with her until things quiet down.” 

That seemed sound enough advice, but 
when Isobel had gone I was left wonder- 
ing again what to do next. It was out 
of the question to notify the authorities. 
The thieves had stolen something which, 
from what I knew of it, I preferred to 
have in their hands rather than in the 
possession of the police. 

Our detective-agency I could trust, but 
I did not want to communicate with any- 
one but McGuire, the superintendent, 
and there was no need of telephoning 
him until later in the morning. 


HE case, as I thought it over, came 

to this: The Spaniard and the at- 
torney, by the aid of a confederate, a 
woman, had obtained possession of the 
diary containing the secret of Hartley 
House. They would soon be heard from. 
Their plan was to bleed the family and 
to continue to bleed it as long as the 
suppression of the secret remained im- 
portant, which would be during Mr. 
Sidney’s life, if not longer. Mrs. Sidney 
might be so involved that it would be 
necessary, afterward, to shield her. It 
might even be that Isobel would be 
forced to protect her father’s name and 
her mother’s name, out of respect for 
their memory, if not out of consideration 
for herself. 

It was evident that the thieves would 
remain in touch with Hartley House. 
They would not disappear. We did not 
have to pursue them. They would pur- 
sue us. 

There was the possibility of dealing 
with them by force extra-legally. Any- 
thing we did for our protection had 
to be done extra-legally. I thought 
McGuire could and would attend to 
that, and I intended to instruct him to 
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consider murder the only process not to 
be thought of. 

I tried to reconcile my ideas of Mr. 
Sidney’s character with the facts of the 
family’s terrible dilemma. What could 
a man of so just and honorable, kindly 
and charming a nature—as revealed in 
his old age—have done, even in a hot 
and passionate youth, which he could 
not face now? What crime could he 
have committed which not only con- 
stituted a danger to his security but 
remained a source of satisfaction to him? 

If his disposition had been different, 
the case would have been understood. 
Mr. Sidney’s nature, if it admitted the 
possibility of his committing a crime, 
certainly demanded the acceptance of 
full responsibility. He would have ac- 
knowledged himself the author of the 
crime ; he would take the consequences— 
he had that nobility. Nothing that I 
knew of Mr. Sidney could be reconciled 
to the strange circumstances of Hartley 
House. 


FOR two hours, I sat by the telephone, 


expecting momentarily to hear from 
the chauffeur who had gone in pursuit of 
the thieves. It was about four o’clock 
in the morning—there was a pale sug- 
gestion of light in the windows—when 
Mrs. Aldrich, the housekeeper, came to 
the office. She was an imperturbable 
lady of disciplinary habit and ordinarily 
unruffied dignity, but now she was 
disturbed. 

“Doctor,” she said, “Agnes, the new 
maid, cannot be found. She is not in 
her room. Her bed has not been touched. 
Most of her belongings and her suit-case 
are gone. Her trunk is in her room, but 
it contains nothing of any value—only 
a few aprons, a white muslin dress and a 
pair of soft slippers. I came to you with 
this probably unimportant domestic inci- 
dent, thinking that—well, the occurrence 
of the night might have some connection 
with this girl.” 

“How did Agnes usually dress, Mrs. 
Aldrich?” I asked. 

“The dress is prescribed while on 
duty; it is black. Agnes, I observed, 
when not engaged wore white.” 

“T think Agnes probably was involved 
in the matter,” I said. 
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‘We have always so dreaded to take a 
new servant,” said Mrs. Aldrich, ‘but 
Agnes came recommended for the month 
by a very faithful girl who wanted a 
month’s leave. Has anything of great 
value been taken?” 

“Nothing of any intrinsic value what- 
ever, Mrs. Aldrich. I imagine the rob- 
bers were alarmed before they found any 
jewels or plate.” 

“That’s a consolation, in any event,” 
said the housekeeper; “but we never 
shall be able to take in a new servant 
again with any ease of mind.” 


HE chauffeur telephoned as Mrs. 
Aldrich went away. ‘The chase in 
the night had been useless, as might be 
expected, and I told him to return home. 
It was full day by this time, and I 
called McGuire of the detective agency 
at his home. I told him I was as certain 
as a person could be in the circumstances 
that the man running with the woman 
across the lawn in the moonlight was the 
shyster lawyer, and the woman was a 
maid who had found a month’s employ- 
ment in the house. 

Mrs. Aldrich brought me a light 
breakfast, and one of the gardeners 
came to say that the dogs had been found 
in the woods. They had been fed 
drugged meat and were sick and even 
now barely able to stand. 

I was preparing to go to Mr. Sidney’s 
room when the telephone rang again. It 
was a call from the village of Horwich, 
forty miles east, a place of some repute, 
or ill repute, for the number and char- 
acter of its drinking-places and road- 
houses. It was off main-traveled roads 
but was much frequented by people who 
wanted the kind of entertainment to be 
found there. 

The man calling me said he was the 
constable of the township of Horwich 
and asked if he were talking to a person 
of responsibility. I assured him he was. 
Then he told me that an automobile ac- 
cident had occurred two miles out of 
Horwich and that the only identifying 
marks suggested Hartley House as a 
place to make inquiries. He asked if I 
could come to Horwich. 

I endeavored to question him over the 
telephone, but he said there was little 











information he could give, a man and 
a woman in a car—man past middle life, 
a young woman in white; the man was 
dead, the woman badly injured. 

“Y’ll be over as soon as _ pos- 
sible,” I said. ‘Please keep the effects 
all together.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


HERE was no doubt in my mind 

that the quavering little rascal of 

a lawyer with his precise ways 

alu timid but controlling unscrupulous- 

ness had come to the end of his road— 

and at the very moment when he had suc- 

cess in his hand. ‘There was no reason to 

doubt that the woman was the maid 

Agnes whom I had surprised at midnight 

stealing down the stairs from Jed’s room 
with Mr. Sidney’s diary. 

But if we were rid of the timorous, 
grasping little attorney, we were in worse 
difficulties. With the attorney and his 
Spanish client, we at least knew the 
manner of dealing. It was disconcert- 
ing—I might almost be forgiven the 
exaggeration of saying it was horrifying 
—to consider that the diary was being 
handled by a constable, a sheriff or a 
coroner or even by any idler or resort- 
keeper in the village of Horwich. 

If the automobile accident had dis- 
posed of one ingenious enemy only to 
make a half-dozen equally unscrupulous 
ones, or to apprise (I was tempted to 
think this was worse) one incorruptible 
officer of the condition of Hartley House 
—in either event, we were the worse for 
the change in circumstance. 

I went to see Mr. Sidney, who had not 
been disturbed in the night. 
Isobel had gone to him with the explana- 
tions that the disorder in the house was 
caused by a trivial burglar-scare, she had 
awakened him, but he was jocular on the 
subject of feminine panics and demanded 
the privilege of his sleep. 


HEN I came to him, he wanted to 
know if I had shared the petticoat 
confusion of the night. I said that I 
had, and that although the affair was 
not serious, it was unpleasant to have the 
house broken into and it was necessary to 
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act in the matter, a duty which seemed to 


When — 
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come naturally to me. For that reason, 
I explained, I might be gone a large part 
of the day. 

“A sense of duty, Doctor,” said Mr. 
Sidney, laughing, ‘‘can be a virtue or a 
vice. I think probably it is most the 
latter when it seems most the former. 
It is a form of egotistic gratification.” 

I thought he would not be so easy 
if he knew what the thieves had car- 
ried away, but it was only natural that 
a man of his experience and contempla- 
tive mood should be unimpressed by the 
fact that Hartley had had a visit from 
housebreakers. 

One of the stablemen knew how to 
drive a car, and I asked him to bring out 
the automobile which I used when I 
went to town. The chauffeur, when he 
returned, would have been up most of 
the night. I did not want to impose on 
him. I might be gone most of the day. 
In a half-hour we were away toward 
Horwich. I never had been over the 
road, which ran by old farms with stone 
fences and was little traveled except by 
the people who lived along it. 

Horwich itself was a combination of 
respectable antiquity and modern profli- 
gacy. The old houses, with their great 
lawns and ancient trees, were odd com- 
panions to the road-houses which had 
been built to cater to the wants of au- 
tomobilists who must have as their ob- 
jective a place to get drunk. Originally 
the place had a respectable tavern. It 
was called the White Owl. It was still 
respectable, but oddly enough, it was 
the success of the White Owl which 
had attracted the other places. 

I inquired for the constable and was 
told that I should likely find him at the 
White Owl, he being a frequenter of 
that place and now having a case which 
needed a great deal of drinking and 
talking over. 

I went to the White Owl and on en- 
tering the barroom, which really had an 
attractive rather than a disreputable ap- 
pearance, saw a group of men about a 
short, broad, square-shouldered fellow 
who was talking to the interest of half 
a dozen or more fellows. 

My entrance made no diversion, and 
judging, from what I had been told, that 
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the squat, talkative fellow was the con- 
stable and that he was telling the story 
I wanted to know, I decided to remain 
unidentified, have a bottle of beer— 
from the bartender, who came _ half- 
heartedly from the constable’s narra- 
tion—and thus as an eavesdropper get 
what I came to get in direct conversa- 
tion. 

I had my bottle of beer, and the bar- 
tender went back to the group, domi- 
nated by the squat, talkative fellow. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


E was not the comic type of con- 
H stable. He showed intelligence 

and decision, but evidently he 
was fond of a story when he had it to 
tell. He was saying: 

“IT was up late because there was a 
bad set at the Half Day, and Bill Dailey 
thought he might have trouble with 
them before he got them on their way. 
About one o’clock they had a quarrel, 
without anything but talk, divided into 
two sets and went away in two cars 
toward the city. Bill said: ‘Some that 
looks the worse don’t make half the 
trouble you get unexpected from quiet- 
looking ones.’ I said that sometimes 
was so, and we talked for a half-hour. 

“Then Bill said there evidently wasn’t 
going to be any more business to-night 
and sent the bartenders and waiters 
home. They closed everything but the 
bar. Bill and I split a bottle of beer, 
and Bill said he’d be going himself. It 
was nearly one-thirty then, and I 
thought I’d wait up for Number Eleven 
at two o’clock and see if anyone got off. 

“Bill gave me the keys and told me to 
shut the place up. I had another bot- 
tle ef beer and was playing solitaire on 
the bar when Number Eleven stopped. 

“T went to the front door of the bar 
and looked over toward the station. A 
man had got off, and he was headed 
toward the Half Day, which was the 
only place showing a light. I waited in 
the doorway, and when he came up, I 
saw he was a foreigner. He had gold 
rings in his ears. 

“He made as if he wanted to come in. 
He didn’t speak enough English for me 
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to make out what he was saying. I let 
him in, and he went up to the bar, put 
down a quarter and pointed toward the 
whisky. I gave him the bottle, and he 
pointed to me and smiled. So I said I 
didn’t mind if I did, and we had a 
drink together.” 


Ba you remember to ring up the 
quarter, Angus?” asked one of the 
audience. 

“Never you mind,” said the constable. 
“Maybe I took my pay as bartender. I 
thought I’d like to know what this fel- 
low wanted in town, so I didn’t suggest 
it was closing time. 

“Then I was surprised to hear a car 
coming along. ‘The other fellow seemed 
to be expecting it. We both went to the 
door and watched the headlight coming 
down the road. The car stopped at the 
door, and a man helped a woman out. 
He was a little old shriveled fellow. 
She was young and pretty. 

“The old fellow said something to my 
foreigner, and he threw his arms in the 
air, wriggled all over, laughed and fell 
on the old fellow and kissed him. The 
old boy struggled and kicked, but the 
foreigner just picked him right up and 
kissed him on both cheeks. 

“That old boy was mad when he got 
loose. The foreigner let go of him and 
tried to kiss the girl, but she laughed 
and got behind me. 

“*Not me!’ she said. 
bartender.’ 

“““Tf he does, I’ll brain him,’ I said. 

“The foreigner let out a whoop. The 
old boy was all ruffled up. He was 
scrubbing his cheeks with his handker- 
chief. 

“¢This is unthinkable,’ he said. ‘It 
is beyond expression. You human pig! 
Dog of a man—slobbering beast!’ Then 
he stopped speaking English and said a 
lot of things the foreigner understood, 
but it didn’t make him mad. His eyes 
just sparkled. He put a dollar on the 
bar and pointed to the whisky again. 

“ “Bring us our drinks over here,’ said 
the old boy, pointing to one of the tables 
in a far corner of the room. 

“It’s past closing time here,’ I said. 

“‘T thought this place was open all 
night,’ he said. ‘I was informed it was.’ 


‘Give it to the 











“T wanted to know what the whole 
business was about, so I told him that 
we kept open according to the trade and 
that I was willing to serve them. They 
sat down, and the two men talked. The 
girl didn’t seem to have the language. 
The foreigner was excited. The old boy 
kept wiping his eyeglasses. He wasn’t 
showing as much nervousness as the 
foreigner, but he was pleased over some- 
thing. 

“I kept behind the bar, as near their 
table as I could, and pretended to play 
solitaire and wait for their orders, 
watching them as much as possible and 
trying to make out what they were talk- 
ing about. Pretty soon they wanted an- 
other round of drinks. When I served 
them the old boy wanted to know if he 
could telephone to the city. He paid 
me the toll, and I showed him the tele- 
phone-booth and heard him give his 
number. It was River 4600. 


HEN he got his party, he said: 
‘Is that you, Sim? Everything 
is all right. Yes, as expected. Let him 
0.” 
“That was all. He went back to the 
table. I noticed that he kept tight hold 
all the time on a leather case. When 
they got to talking again, the foreigner 
kept pointing toward the case and began 
to get more excited. As near as I could 
make out what was happening, as they 
kept on talking and motioning, it was 
the black leather case the foreigner 
wanted, and the other man wouldn’t let 
him have it. 

“Finally the old boy got up with the 
case held tight under his arm and went 
toward the door with the girl, and the 
foreigner following him, and the for- 
eigner talking fast and loud. They got 
outside and all got into the car, the girl 
beside the old boy, who was driving, and 
the foreigner behind, 

“As the old boy started the car, the 
foreigner made a grab for the case, but 
the old boy was too quick for him and 
dropped it to the floor. The car swerved 
toward the ditch. 

“*Vou can’t drive a car that way,’ I 
said. ‘You'd better tell that fellow to 
lay off.’ 

“T’ve told him,’ said the old boy. ‘If 
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he keeps on bothering me, I’ll tell him 
with a gun. He'll kill all of us.’ 

“So they started, but they hadn’t gone 
a quarter of a mile when I heard the 
girl scream. I got my motor-cycle, which 
was out in front, and went down the 
road after them. There was sure going 
to be an accident if the foreigner kept 
grabbing at the man at the wheel. They 
must have been going pretty fast. I 
chased them a mile and a half, and sev- 
eral times I heard the girl cry out ahead 
in the dark. 

“T was within two hundred yards of 
them when the girl screamed louder than 
ever, and I heard acrash. I knew they’d 
get it, and they had. The car had gone 
into a tree at the side of the road. 


“— old boy was dead, and the girl 
was unconscious—but the foreigner 
was gone.” 

“What about the leather case?” asked 
a man in the group about the constable. 
It was the question I could have shouted 
out myself. 

“It was gone too. The old boy did 
not have a single paper in his pockets, 
but after I got help and we got attention 
for the girl, we found a letter in her 
purse addressed to Miss Agnes Mitchell, 
Hartley House, Hartley. That was the 
only identification we had. I telephoned 
over to Hartley and a man said he would 
be over. That’s all I know about it.” 

“This is getting to be a hell of a 
burg,” said one of the men. 

“Alcohol and gasoline wont mix,” 
said another. 

“But what about the leather case?” 
said a third. “It wasn’t the booze that 
did it.” 

I feared I was in for considerable vil- 
lage criticism and interpretation, with 
comments on life generally, before I 
could get at the constable without re- 
vealing myself to the whole interested 
group, an event which would have been 
pleasing to the villagers but unwelcome 
to me. I was saved that. 

“You know all I know,” said the con- 
stable. ‘I’ve got to be getting over to 
the station. It’s about time that man 
from Hartley was looking me up.” 

As he went out, I followed him, and 
on the sidewalk I introduced myself. 


’ 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


HE constable looked at me for an 

| instant as if uncertain whether to 

regard my manner of getting his 
narrative as altogether friendly. 

“You were telling what I wanted to 
know,” I suggested. “I came in because 
I was directed to inquire for you there. 
I did not care to make my identity known 
to the people in the room. I thought 
we should have more listeners than our 
business needed. I did not interrupt 
you, but it was without intent of gaining 
information that I did not expect to gain 
otherwise.” 

“It’s all right,” said the constable. 
“You see through me, though. I was 
just thinking how uncomfortable I ought 
to have been with you listening, and I 
was pretty near getting sore. The first 
thing is the identification of the body. 
For the time being, it is in the station- 
house.” 

There was no possible doubt, even be- 
fore I looked at the face, from which 
the constable drew the sheet which cov- 
ered the body as it lay ona bench. The 
shabby little lawyer’s rascally schemes, 
timid but villainous—necessary, prob- 
ably, in his gnarled and unhappy life— 
were closed by death. 

A deputy of the coroner was present, 
and he took a deposition by me which 
gave merely the dead man’s name, stated 
that he had called several times at Hart- 
ley House on business and that I had no 
personal knowledge of the manner in 
which he came to his death. 

That was all the authorities needed of 
me. A maid by the name of Agnes 
Mitchell had been given temporary em- 
ployment at Hartley House. It was un- 
doubtedly she who was the companion 
of the man who had been killed. 

“They never get too old,” said the 
deputy. 

That explanation satisfied his com- 
fortably sophisticated view of life. The 
man was past middle life; the girl was 
pretty—an automobile, a road-house, 
some drinks, a smash-up. They wrote 
this story into the coroner’s records day 
after day; it was a formula. The deputy 
could not understand the presence of the 
foreigner or the significance of the 
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The ordinary story some- 
He was sure of his 
decoration did not 


leather case. 
times had variants. 
essentials. The 
matter. 

I asked the constable where I might 
see the maid and whether she was too 
badly injured to talk to anyone. He 
said that she had been taken to the 
nearest hospital, which was ten miles 
away. He did not know how serious her 
injuries were. I had my driver take me 
to the hospital and found that-as a rep- 
resentative of the family for which she 
was employed I might talk to her. 


HE was in pain and was heavily ban- 
daged, but was conscious and willing 
to talk. 

“Agnes,” I said when the nurse had 
left us, “I do not want to increase your 
discomfort, but I must have some mat- 
ters out with you. I have not told the 
authorities what I know of your case. 
There is no charge of housebreaking or 
thievery against you. You may not 
know that I surprised you on the stairs 
last night.” 

“I knew it was you,” she said. 

“Now, I am not here to make a great 
deal of trouble for you, but if I show 
leniency it will be in exchange for your 
confidence. We have known that an 
unconscionable gang of rascals have had 
designs on Hartley House. Evidently 
you have yielded to some temptation they 
offered you. Deal with me frankly, and 
I’ll be more than just.” 

She told me that the lawyer had tried 
to corrupt the maid, Anna, who had 
asked, later, for a month’s leave. She 
found that she did not have the courage 
for the work. The lawyer evolved the 
plan of introducing a resolute and re- 
liable woman into the house by the ex- 
pedient adopted. Her instructions were 
to find and take away a manuscript she 
would find concealed in Jed’s room. 
Jed had been abducted to make it easier 
for the maid to search through his be- 
longings. Agnes did not know what 
value was attached to the manuscript. 
It was her obligation merely to get it. 

She knew of my nightly rounds and 
planned to avoid them. She had spent 
several nights hunting through Jed’s 
belongings without success. The lawyer 


? 








was getting impatient. She wanted to 
have the business done and get her fee, 
which was to be a large one. The 
nervous insistence of the attorney for 
the dispatch of the matter, and the girl’s 
desire to get away, led to a determina- 
tion to have done this particular night 
if the article could be obtained. 

The lawyer was to have an automobile 
waiting on the road beyond the oak 
grove. He was to be by the small door, 
through which the maid escaped. She 
ransacked Jed’s room in the fashion. of 
which I saw the result, and found the 
box cunningly hidden in his bed-springs 
in a manner so contrived that except to 
careful investigation it seemed to be a 
part of the structure of the bed. 


GNES said that she had planned to 

make her escape after my round of 
the house, but her excitement at finding 
the thing so earnestly sought betrayed 
her into incautiousness. 

The lawyer’s plan was to take the 
road we would think them less likely to 
take in case there were pursuit, and for 
that reason had gone toward Horwich. 
The Spaniard was not expected to meet 
them, but he knew they intended to go 
through Horwich, and he knew approxi- 
mately the time they would get there if 
they were successful. The train which 
stopped at Horwich to let off passengers 
allowed him to act upon a plan which 
his suspicions of his lawyer’s good faith 
suggested. He thought that if the law- 
yer saw a barroom light he would stop 
for a drink. 

He was in Horwich unexpectedly to 
meet the girl and the lawyer. The scene 
in the Half Day barroom followed. The 
Spaniard was determined to have posses- 
sion of the manuscript. The lawyer was 
determined he should not have it. They 
struggled as the lawyer tried to drive 
the car, having several narrow escapes 
from the ditch. 

Then the Spaniard, in a rage, aban- 
doned all caution and threw himself 
bodily on the lawyer, who lost control 
of the car and hit a tree. That was all 
the girl knew. 
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“We are anxious, Agnes,” I said, “to 
learn the reason for this extraordinary 
attack upon Jed, and for the theft of 
the manuscript. Did they tell you what 
they expected to find?” 

“No,” said the girl. “I was just to 
get the manuscript.” 

“Did you read it?” 

“No, I knew it must be the one.” 

I thought awhile, trying to make up 
my mind what further to do with the 
girl. Finally I said: 

“Agnes, I am inclined to compromise 
with the law. You are guilty of a theft, 
a very strange one which you do not 
understand and which we want to un- 
derstand. I will prefer no charges 
against you now, and without forecast- 
ing the future, I may intimate that no 
charges ever will be preferred against 
you if I may have you removed to Hart- 
ley House, where you will have every 
care, but where you must remain under 
a sure but unobtrusive surveillance until 
we give you permission to go. In this I 
am not unmoved by considerations of 
your youth and your future, which make 
this crime more deplorable.” 

In spite of her pain the girl smiled. 

“You would amuse the police,’ she 
said. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Why do you suppose the lawyer 
hired me for this job?” 

“Because you were available, suitable 
and easily tempted.” 

“Because I am a thief and know the 
business and have a record.” 

That was a facer, but it did not 
change the present need. 

“You have less reason, then, for want- 
ing to come to the attention of the police 
again.” 

“TI have no reason at all.” 

“Then you will come to Hartley 
House as I suggested ?” 

“Sure, if you can get me there without 
killing me.” 

I made the necessary arrangements, 
and Agnes set out on her return in an 
ambulance. 

The servant who opened the door as 
we drove up was Jed. 


The next installment brings ‘‘ The Mystery of Hartley House’ ‘f 
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PHE STORY OF LEILA BURT, 
BELLE OF A DOU WEwW 
ENGLAND VILLAGE, WHO STIRRED 
UP GOSSIP WHEN SHE DISAPPEARED 


By John Barton Oxford 


———See 


\F you knew East Canaan as 
| | well as 





we who grub our 
Uj} grudging livings from _ its 
rocky hillsides, it is highly probable you 
would be ready to forgive Leila Burt for 
leaving it. You might, possibly, criti- 
cize her method of departure. She went 
away with the smug, thin-featured, 
sandy-haired young man who popped up 
at Anse Hallet’s store every six weeks 
to replenish Anse’s stock of candy or 
chewing tobacco or canned goods. 

Leila was nineteen, and fairly bub- 
bling over with life and spirit. She was 
out of place in East Canaan both as to 
her good looks and the near-smart 
clothes she somehow managed to con- 
trive for herself. She was Anse Hal- 
let’s secretary,. his adding-machine, his 
memory, his unobtrusive manager. She 
it was who presided over the corner of 
the store set apart for Government busi- 
ness, for Anse Hallet was the East 
Canaan postmaster. 

Her life was a merry round of trudg- 
ing to the store every week-day morning 
at seven o’clock, and trudging back at 
eight every night to the once imposing 
but now much dilapidated old square 
house where she lived with her older 
sister Fanny. 

The Burts had always been people 
who were looked up to in East Canaan. 
One of them had been a probate judge; 
all of them had been solid members of 
the community—selectmen, town treas- 
urers, county officials and the like. But 
for the last generation or two the family 
had given marked symptoms of going to 














seed, as so many of the old New Eng- 
land families in places like East Ca- 
naan go to seed. Leila and her sister 
Fanny were the only remaining repre- 
sentatives of the Burt family. 

Fanny, thin, anemic, unlovely and ap- 
proaching thirty, seemed as typical of 
the family’s decadence as did the sag- 
ging fences about the place, the neg- 
lected trees and the bald-looking spots 
on the roof of the big house where the 
shingles had rotted end blown off. Leila, 
on the other hand, was typical of the 
Burts of generations gone—the Burts 
on whom their neighbors looked with 
respect not unmixed with envy. 


IRLS like Leila are wasted on such 

places as East Canaan. Perhaps 
that is what the smug, thin-faced young 
man, who sold Anse Hallet his candy or 
his chewing tobacco or his canned goods 
told her. Anyway, he spent much more 
time at Hallet’s than any order Anse 
ever gave him warranted, and he spent 
the greater part of that time in the cor- 
ner given over to Government business, 
where Leila was generally to be found 
back-stamping letters, or filling an out- 
going mail-pouch, or emptying an in- 
coming one. 

Moreover, he began coming presently 
every month instead of once in six weeks. 
Once he stayed in East Canaan over 
Sunday and went walking with Leila, 
Sunday afternoon; and another time he 
had an automobile come up from Kel- 
ler’s garage in Westport to take them 
over there to a dance—things of them- 
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selves meaning nothing at all until they 
were recalled after Leila’s sudden de- 
parture from town, which took place on 
one of the days when Walter Brownlow 
—the name the sandy-haired young man 
went by—had been in East Canaan on 
a business trip to Anse Hallet’s. 

Towns like ours are full of whispers. 
No one knows their origin, whence they 
come, or who first utters them. They 
merely spring into being and pass from 
lip to lip with, alas, much embellishment 
and garnishing in the passing. And the 
ugly little whispers are long lived and 
most persistent. Also, they are subject 
to the most garnishing and the most 
delectable rolling about on envious 
tongues. 

A week after Leila’s departure it was 
being rumored broadcast that the sandy- 
haired young man already had one wife 
in a neighboring State. That Leila had 
gone with him we never so much as even 
questioned, until Fanny descended upon 
us severally and individually in a tower- 
ing wrath and fairly browbeat us into 
looking at things from her angle. 

Fanny in her wrath was not at all like 
the meek, retiring, nearsighted, slightly 
stooping Fanny we had always known. 
For once she claimed her rightful heri- 
tage and became a Burt of those bygone 
and respected generations of her family. 
She said she had heard the things that 
were being said around town about 
Leila. She said we ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves, for there was not a word 
of truth in them. Leila, she declared, 
had gone to the city. She had gone 
there to learn dressmaking in a well- 
known establishment. Couldn’t we re- 
call how clever Leila had always been 
with her needle and at planning her 
clothes? She was wasting her chances 
in a town like this. She herself had 
begged and pleaded with Leila to go 
away and make something of herself. 
And now we were putting a wholly 
wrongful two and two together and 
maligning her! It was a shame! 


Ww a hadn’t Leila given Anse Hal- 
let notice of her intentions then? 
Fanny caught her breath at that ques- 
tion of ours and frowned a little, flushed 


a little. But those former generations 
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of her-ancestors stood her in good stead 
at the moment, and she returned to her 
stormy anger. If we must know, she 
explained, Anse Hallet hadn’t treated 
Leila squarely. He expected more and 
more work from her, and recently in- 
stead of raising her pay, he had cut it 
down. Fanny had supposed Leila had 
given him due notice, she told us, until 
Leila had gone. She supposed that was 
Leila’s way of getting back at him— 
leaving him in the lurch like that with 
never a word to him that she was intend- 
ing to quit. Leila had spirit. That 
would be Leila all over, to do it that 
way, although personally Fanny consid- 
ered it rather childish. 

Why was another man down at Anse 
Hallet’s the other day to see about the 
sandy-haired young man’s recent collec- 
tions there? And why wasn’t he coming 
here to East Canaan again? ‘That, 
Fanny declared, was between Walter 
Brownlow and his employers. As to 
whether he had a wife or not, she neither 
knew nor cared. She wasn’t so inter- 
ested in other folk’s affairs as some 
people she could mention. 

Fanny hammered away at us. She 
read us letters from Leila; she showed 
us photographs—rakish, badly angled 
snap-shots of the place where Leila 
worked and of the room where she 
lodged. Gradually, unwillingly, the 
ugly little whispers petered out. Carl 
Harkins and his wife aired their domes- 
tic differences in the divorce court ; Mrs. 
Fuller’s second daughter, Annie, eloped 
with an itinerant tree-agent old enough 
to be her grandfather, and we had other 
morsels to feed to our starved intellects. 

We concluded the fact that Leila Burt 
had left town on the day of one of Wal- 
ter Brownlow’s visits was merely a co- 
incidence, after all. Therefore we ceased 
to care whether he had a wife or not, or 
to speculate about his money difficulties 
with his firm. We left Leila’s reputa- 
tion at last in peace. We forgot Walter 
Brownlow and forgot her. It is our 
way in East Canaan. People who can’t 
furnish us with some tidbit of scandal 
don’t interest us particularly. Why 
should they, when what we are really 
looking for is some one to look down on, 
to lift our eyebrows at, that we may gain 
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an added respect for our own colorless 
selves? 


AS I say, having returned to Leila the 

respectability we had tried our best 
to take from her, we had long since for- 
gotten her, when one night Leila came 
back to East Canaan. It was quite two 
years after that unexpected departure of 
hers that had set us all agog. No one 
knew of her coming back at the time, ex- 
cept Fanny. It was years and years 
later that it finally reached our eager 
ears. 

It was one of those stormy nights in 
late September. Fanny was sitting 
alone in the big front room of the old 
Burt house. It was a hugeold room. It 
always smelled dank and musty even in 
pleasant weather, to say nothing of a 
night like that. Fanny had a thin white 
knitted shawl draped about her shoul- 
ders. It was necessary even with the fire 
of shingles snapping on the hearth. By 
hook or crook Fanny had saved enough 
to have the ell shingled that summer, 
and prudently had had the old shingles 
stored in the woodshed. But they were 
very mossy, rotted old shingles. They 
gave out scant heat. But there was blaze 
enough to light up the big room quite 
cozily, to shimmer the upholstered sur- 
faces of the old haircloth furniture, and 
to bring into relief several of those oval 
frames on the wall, each surrounding 
some mournful, top-heavy eulogy to a 
departed Burt. 

Fanny was just stooping to put more 
shingles on the fire, which flickered low 
every few minutes, when the brass 
knocker set the echoes booming in the 
cold front hall. The blood rushed into 
Fanny’s cheeks at the sound, and as 
quickly died away, leaving her face a 
chalky white and her thin lips pale blue 
and bloodless. There were two long, 
deliberate blows upon that knocker, fol- 
lowed by two short, staccato taps. It 
was Leila’s knock—the private summons 
she always used. Fanny got up, her 
knees shaking so that she fairly tottered 
across the rag-carpet of the room. 

She pulled the brass bolts of the front 
door and flung it open. A gust of raw 
wind all but took her breath away, and 
a splash of cold rain struck her face. 
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But in the sudden light of the blazing 
shingles she had heaped onto the and- 
irons a minute since, she saw Leila 
standing there on the stone step, rather 
thinner and rather whiter than she had 
ever seen her before, but still amazingly 
pretty. 

The girl’s clothes, much worn, still 
impressed one with their smartness, 
though sodden with rain as they were. 


Wir a cry Fanny gathered the 

dripping figure in her arms. She 
pulled it into the hall. She clung to 
it, as if she feared it would melt into 
the rainy night if she loosed her hold on 
it. 

“Leil!” she quavered over and over. 
“Leil! Leil!” 

The erect, supple figure of the 
younger girl sank eagerly into those em- 
braces. She seemed eager for them, 
fairly to court them. 

“T thought I’d never get here, 
Fanny,” she said unsteadily. And with 
wonder Fanny saw she was crying. All 
her life it was only in dire extremities 
that Leila had ever cried. 

Fanny, her arms still about her sis- 
ter’s shoulders, drew her into the front 
room. She heaped more shingles on the 
fire—heaped them on recklessly, until 
the chimney-throat was roaring louder 
than the wind outside, and curling darts 
of flame lapped upward. 

“You're soaking wet, child,” said 
Fanny. “Let me get you some dry 
clothes the very first thing.” 

But Leila caught her sister’s wrist. 

“No,” she vetoed. ‘Don’t bother. 
I’m not very wet. I'll soon dry out here 
in front of the fire. Sit down, Fan! 
This is what I’ve been thinking of all 
the way—-sitting here before this fire 
with you.” 

She smiled at Fanny and gently 
forced her into a chair. She was amaz- 
ingly pretty at that moment. Fanny re- 
membered Leila’s beauty had always 
been most striking when she had smiled 
thus through her tears. 

Leila sat down in a chair beside her 
sister. She unpinned and tossed to the 
floor the bedraggled hat. She smoothed 
out the drenched skirt. Then she looked 
around the room at the horsehair furni- 
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ture, the marble-topped center-table and 
the oval frames, and smiled again and 
half closed her eyes. : 

“And I thought I used to hate it all,” 
she said half to her sister, half to her- 
self. “I thought I used to hate this 
room and this house and this town. 
Now it’s all I want—just this quiet, 
still place and peace.” 

Fanny reached over to touch one of 
the cold little hands folded on Leila’s 
wet skirt. 

“Leil, they’ve hurt you awfully ; some- 
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body has hurt you dreadfully! 


BS other girl did not open her eyes. 

“T imagine I deserved it—little 
fool that I was,” she said, looking fix- 
edly at the fire. 

“You—” Fanny broke off to look at 
the clock on the mantel just above their 
heads. ‘How on earth did you get 
here?” she demanded. “There isn’t any 
train at this time.” 

“T had only money enough to come 
as far as the Junction,” said Leila. “I 
got off there and walked.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Fanny as if some 
one had struck her. 

“But now I’m here, I just want to 
stay here—forever,” said Leila. “I just 
want to go through the old daily hum- 
drum I used to think I hated so. Who’s 
at Anse Hallet’s in my place? Don’t 
you suppose Anse would take me back? 
He used to say he couldn’t swing the 
store and the post office without me. 
Don’t you suppose he would, if you asked 
him, Fan? You’ll—you’ll forget—for- 
get everything, wont you, Fan, and let 
me go on again—begin again, just as 
if—as if it had never happened?” 

Fanny suddenly sat up stiff and 
straight in her chair. Her eyes looked 
at her sister pityingly. Then she grew 
frightened. 

“You can’t, Leil,” she said quickly. 
“You mustn’t stay here. I—” 

She paused, wetting her lips miser- 
ably. 

“T can’t stay?” Leila asked wearily. 
Then she too straightened herself in her 
chair. “You what, Fan? Go on! 
Don’t spare me! I deserve all you can 
say—and more. I deserve anything 
now !” 
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“They say—they say he had a wife,” 
Fanny began uncertainly. 

“It’s true,” Leila muttered. “I didn’t 
know it. He lied about that. We were 
married the day I went away. When I 
found he already had a wife, I left him. 
But—I guess maybe I shouldn’t have 
come back at all.” 

“Wait!” said Fanny, all her wretched- 
ness in her twisted face. “It isn’t that. 
I can forgive you anything. Only—” 

“Only what, Fanny?” 

“Only, I’ve told them here you didn’t 
go away with him,” said Fanny. “I’ve 
made them believe it. By the sweat of 
my brow I’ve made them believe it. 
I’ve told them you went away to learn 
dressmaking. I’ve even showed them 
pictures of the place where you worked 
and the room where you lived. I bought 
the pictures, but I made them believe 
me. 

“Lately some of the people have been 
asking why you haven’t been back here. 
They’re getting suspicious again. I told 
them you were just starting in business 
for yourself ; that you were doing splen- 
didly, but you were so busy, starting for 
yourself and all, that you couldn’t come 
back just now. I told them I was going 
to see you soon. I was intending to run 
away somewhere for the better part of 
next week and come back and tell them 
I’d been down to see you. 

“That’s why you can’t stay. What’ll 
they think, as it is, about your walking 
out from the Junction to-night? I’ve 
told them you’ve been making heaps of 
money since you started in for yourself.” 

“No one saw me to know me,” said 
the girl. 

“T want you here—back here with me 
more than I shall ever want anything 
else in the world,” said Fanny. “But 
you see now why I can’t have it. If 
you come back—” Her eyes ran over 
her sister’s smart but shabby clothes— 
like this, they’ll guess; they’ll know. 
“They don’t know now, and what they 
don’t know will never hurt ’em,” she 
ended savagely. 


oe young girl suddenly sprang from 


her chair. She stood looking down 
at her sister with a strange light in her 
eyes. 
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“You did this for me?” she said 
softly, her hand on Fanny’s shoulders. 

“For you and the Burts,” said Fanny ; 
yet there was no accusation in her tones. 
Leila stepped close to the mantel to 
peer at the face of the loud-ticking 
little clock. 

“Then I'll do my part, Fan,” she said 
with a flash of the old spirit. ‘There’s 
a train back from the Junction at ten- 
twenty. I can just make it if I start 
right back. I'll go, Fan. After what 
you've done for me, there’s nothing else 
to do. I'll go, and I'll stay gone until 
—until I do what you’ve told them I’ve 
done. I'll make good somehow, Fan. 
I will. You watch.” 

“You've got to have money,” Fanny 
said. 

She went out of the room. Presently 
she was back with a ten-dollar bill, a 
five and some small silver. It was all 
the money she had in the world at that 
moment. 

“You can’t walk back there, Leil. Tl 
get Ed Barrows to take you over,” said 
Fanny. 

But Leila shook her head. She took 
the smaller bill and put the rest of the 
money on the table. 

“No,” she said. 
know I have been back. 
for my fare. It'll be all I want. 
I’ve made good, Fan—” 

She broke off suddenly, looked about 
the room and turned blindly toward the 
hall door. 

“Leil, it doesn’t matter! Let 
know! Stay here! Let ’em talk! 
"em say what they will!” she cried. 

‘“‘Good-by!”” came her sister’s voice, 
and with it a rush of wind as the door 
was opened. 

“Leil!” Fanny called, running after 
her. 

The front gate creaked open on its 
decrepit hinges, and then banged noisily 
shut in the gale. 

Fanny was speeding down the soggy 
gravel path between the two unkempt 
rows of boxwood that bordered it. 

“Leil, wait!” she called into the roar- 
ing black of the night. ‘“Leil!” 

But her only answer was the creaking 
and grinding of tossing branches above 
her head. 


’ 


“No one here must 
I’ll take this 
When 
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N the bitter loneliness of the next few 

days Fanny Burt thought it all over 
and came to her decision. Leil was still 
young, still pretty. But she was tired, 
worn-out, crushed. Fanny had seen all 
this in that brief space they had sat to- 
gether before the fire. She had de- 
fended Leil before the gossip of the vil- 
lage, and now Leil had gone out into the 
world with five dollars in her pocket to 
make good Fanny’s defense of her. 

She saw again Leila’s eyes taking in 
hungrily every last detail of the ugly 
front room. She saw the tears on those 
smooth cheeks, the bedraggled skirt, the 
mud-caked little shoes, the sodden little 
hat with its soaked plume. She saw the 
utter weariness in every line of that 
drooping, tired figure; heard it again in 
every tone of that tired, discouraged 
voice. And she had sent Leil out, like 
that, to face the world, to make good 
the things Fanny had told the towns- 
people about her! 

It flashed into Fanny’s mind, that, 
after all, it was as much for herself, for 
her own pride, as for her sister, that she 
had made the stubborn, uphill defense 
she had. It struck her all at once that 
she hadn’t been wholly without an eye 
to self in the matter. Perhaps she was 
thinking of herself as a Burt, as much 
as she had been thinking of her sister. 

Leil, tired, heartsick, longing, by her 
own confession, for just quiet, just the 
old humdrum life, had gone out to face 
the world with five dollars in the pocket 
of that shabby coat she had worn. 
Sometime life would be throbbing and 
beating in Leil again. She was young; 
she was pretty. With fine spirit, it was 
true, she had gone out to face the issue. 
But even if she had shielded her here, 
Fanny could not shield Leil from the 
knowledge in Leil’s own heart. And 
sometime when she was a little too tired, 
a little too discouraged—how would it 
be then? 

Presently it was whispered about town 
that Fanny Burt had sold the last piece 
of woodland the estate owned. She was 
shutting up the house and going away 
for atime. None of us knew then that 
Fanny had made up her mind to do all 
the things she had told us Leila had 
done, to establish the sort of place she 
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had told us Leil had established, to find 
her sister, turn it over to her, and then 
bring her home for that peace, that hum- 
drum life Leila had said she would love, 
could she but have it again. None of 
us, I say, realized Fanny had made this 
decision, that our faith in Leila might 
remain unshaken. 


ANNY, however, was never a very 
forceful person, except for that one 
brief period when she was overriding 
our opinions in her sister’s behalf. Nor 
was she ever very adaptable. d 
Three years after she closed the house 
and left us, Fanny was making a sort of 
touch-and-go existence of it in the city, 
doing what plain sewing she could find. 
I have learned since they were lean years 
with many privations, many disappoint- 
ments. As for starting any such estab- 
lishment as she had credited Leila with 
founding, Fanny was much farther from 
it than when she went away from East 
Canaan. 
If the village gossips could but have 
seen her then, they would have found 


very probably a veritable fountain of 
youth for themselves in the way Fanny 


was accumulating undue years. But 
Fanny had pluck, if. nothing else. She 
hung on grimly, making a precarious liv- 
ing somehow, the big idea always wait- 
ing to be figured out anew. 

And then one day Fanny ran plump 
into her sister. Leila was stunningly 
gowned, stunningly hatted, too radiantly 
beautiful, too eminently made up as to 
her complexion. Poor, drab, colorless 
Fanny felt her throat tightening as an 
awful fear gripped it—a fear that some, 
nay, all of those things she had imagined 
about Leila, just before Fanny had left 
East Canaan, had come to pass. 

Then it was forced upon Fanny that 
it was her own pride, her pride for her- 
self and the Burts dead and gone, as 
much as her pride for Leila, that had 
brought this thing to pass. 

Leila was coming out of a very smart 
shop on a street of eminently smart 
shops. A taxicab was waiting for her 
at the curb. It was early dusk. Lights 
were just beginning to twinkle. 

With eyes suddenly grown so dim that 
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the figure of the beautiful, handsomely 
gowned woman before her was blotted 
out wholly, Fanny lurched forward and 
clutched her sister’s arm. 

“Teil!” she said. ‘“Leil, dear, it isn’t 
too late, is it? You do want the peace 
of the old place and the humdrum life 
again, don’t you? I’ll work my fingers 
off to get Anse to take you back in the 
store again. We'll just live as we used 
to. Don’t you want to, Leil? Think of 
the front room! We'll have a fire in the 
fireplace every cold night, and we’ll fix 
it up and make it not so bare. We’ll—” 


“WHY Fan! Why, Fan!” Leila was 
all but sobbing, clinging to her 
sister. ‘What are you doing here? 
Where have you been? Look, Fan, I’ve 
done what I told you I would that 
night. This is my place—this shop 
here. Look!” 

Fanny, brushing her eyes, found her- 
self swung about. She was reading in 
the heavy gold script on the wide 
windows: 

Madame Lille 
Robes et Manteaux 

“T’ve written and been back there and 
nobody knew where you were. They 
simply knew you'd shut up the house 
and gone away without telling anyone 
where you were going. A confidential 
information bureau, as it calls itself, has 
got operatives looking for you every- 
where this blessed minute. What does 
it mean?” 

“T was trying to—to do what you’ve 
done,” Fanny confessed. “I was trying 
to do it, so we could make them believe 
it all beyond a doubt—those people back 
home. Then I was going to find you 
somehow, and we were going back there 
forever.” 

“Back there forever, Fan!” exclaimed 
Leila softly. “That sounds good to me, 
awfully good to me!” 

Suddenly her arms 
Fanny. 

“You old brick!” she cried. “That's 
just what we'll do! We’ll steer one or 
two of the biggest gossips back there 
up here just to spread the news, and then 
we'll sell out and go back, Fan— 
forever !” 


went about 
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CHAPTERI 





MAGINE, if you please, a 
| | great, gloomy house just out- 

side the suburb of Westcote, 
on Long Island, some eight miles from 
the heart of New York. The time is war- 
time,—May, 1917, to be exact,—and 

















one of the jolting, rattling taxicabs of 
the village has just wheeled up the 
broad, poorly kept driveway to the nar- 
row veranda of the house. 

“Fifty cents,” says the driver. “If 
we come beyond Chase Street, it is fifty 


cents. Thanks!” 

His passenger had given him a small 
tip, none too usual an event in Westcote. 
The passenger turned and looked at the 
house as the taxicab rattled away. 

The house was a huge French-roofed 
affair, built some fifty years before. It 
was a frame structure but still sound 
and trim. Elms and maples surrounded 
it, making the house seem gloomy even 
on bright days like this, and the somber 
appearance was not lessened by the color 
of the house, which was a green so deep 
as to be almost black. This funereal 
color was not lightened by so much as a 
stroke of brighter color. This was the 
Berkley mansion, once a famous abode 
of merriment and gayety, but now al- 
most forgotten. 

“Same old house, same old trees,” said 
the stranger. “I wonder if George is the 
same old crab. We will wake him up!” 

This man, Howard Berkley, was still 


brown with the tan of his East Indian 
days. He was tall—almost six feet ; his 
eyes, which were of a peculiar light blue, 
were strangely attractive at times and at 
times oddly weird. He wore a soft, thin 
brown beard, much the shade of his 
tanned face, and with this background 
his light blue eyes should have seemed 
out of place, but they did not. The truth 
was that when he smiled one forgot all 
but his eyes, so kind were they and so 
sparkling with innocent merriment. 
With all this one felt that the man was 
not apt to laugh easily. His smile was 
that of a deep thinker—a mystic—with 
a kind heart, and not that of a light- 
minded lover of fun. He smiled; he 
did not laugh. 

The times when his eyes seemed oddly 
weird were the times when he turned 
his thoughts inward and dwelt on things 
ordinary men do not think of. At such 
times a film seemed drawn across his 
eyes. One spoke to him, and he did not 
hear. 

He climbed the four steps and walked 
to the door, looking for a bell, but 
George had not thought it worth while 
to install any such modern contrivance, 
and Howard Berkley rapped thrice, 
using the old iron knocker that had 
echoed in the hall when his mother was 
alive and some festivity occurred in the 
house almost weekly. The same echoes 
answered, and it was some time before 
he heard the clop-clop of feet in loose 
slippers coming toward the door. 
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“Old Anne!” he exclaimed. “She is 
still alive! Those must be the same slip- 
pers, two sizes too large, Father gave 
her the Christmas before he died.” 


ona door opened, and the old woman 
looked up with dull eyes at the tall 
man. She was bent of back and with- 
ered of skin. She looked to be a hun- 
dred years old—perhaps she was. 

“Mr. Berkley is busy and wont see 
anyone,” she said sullenly. “It’s no use 
sendin’ word to him. He wont! That’s 
the end of it!” 

“Anne, don’t you know me?” asked 
Howard. 

She looked at him more carefully, 
raising her wrinkled face. 

“Devil bless us!” she cried. 
Master Howard!” 

“None other,” said Howard, his eyes 
smiling. “Back again, Anne, and glad 
to see you still alive. Still believe the 
Devil has you, do you?” 

“Neck and craw, Master Howard, 
neck and craw!” she groaned. “But who 
should worry about an old hag like me? 
He’s welcome to me—the Black One.” 

“And George? Tell me,” he asked 
with genuine eagerness, “is he—is 
George married ?” 

“Nor ever will be,” the old woman 
grumbled. ‘Black arts, Master How- 
ard, black arts! I burn the myrtle 
leaves every night, like you told me, but 
naught can drive the Devil from the 
house where black arts go on by day and 
by night. Master George, with his—” 

Howard’s eyes twinkled again. 

“So you keep on burning the myrtle 
leaves, do you?” he asked. 

The myrtle leaves had been a bit of 
plavfulness—psychological playfulness, 
nerhans. There had indeed been black 
doings in the old house; black doings 
according to old Anne’s way of thinking, 
at least. Chemistry—chemical experi- 
men*s—another might call them. There 
was a fine laboratory in the house; in the 
attic was a laboratory,—better appointed 
than in many a boastful college,—and 
there George had for years carried on 
his experiments. 

Some were harmless enough; some 
were daring. But to old Anne they had 
all seemed Devil’s work, and as her 
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brain—never too strong—aged, she be- 
came possessed with the idea that the 
house was the Devil’s house and that 
George was doing the Devil’s work. 
Poor Anne, faithful old creature, ac- 
cepted this as what must be and believed 
that if George was the Devil’s man, she 
must be the Devil’s woman. ‘Like mas- 
ter, like servant” was her motto, but she 
fretted and worried, and Howard, who 
had never been her darling, as George 
had been, had hated to go on his far 
journey, leaving the faithful old servant 
distressed. 

The last night he spent in the old 
house, Anne had wept the night through, 
for she called Howard ‘‘God’s man,” 
and had thought his presence a protec- 
tion. He had at least, she thought, 
halved the house with the Devil, and that 
was some satisfaction. So Howard, 
leaving for India to be gone he knew 
not how long, had told her to burn dried 
myrtle leaves on a hot shovel, telling her 
that would drive the Devil from the 
house and leave her free from the Black 
Man’s chains. He had hoped this might 
rid the old woman of her hallucination, 
or substitute a more comfortable one. 

“But George? How is he?” asked 
Howard quickly. “He has no—no 
sweetheart? There’s no woman, no 
strange girl, living in the house?” 

“Devil prevent!” exclaimed the old 
woman piously. “We've not come to 
that yet, thank Devil! No, Master 
Howard. Master George is as he was 
when you went away five years ago, but 
more cross, more crabbed, if such can be. 
All day and all night he plays Devil’s 
tricks up yonder, raging and fuming.” 

“Oh! these chemists!” exclaimed 
Howard. “But tell me, Anne, has he 
still the—” 

“The Dead One? The same as ever 
was!” cried Anne. “Her in her box and 
him in his tantrums, no different than if 
it was but a day gone!” 

“Then I have beat him!” exclaimed 
Howard, forgetting Anne for the mo- 
ment. “He was wrong. Flesh once 
dead is dead forever; only the spirit 
lives on. I was right! Well, Anne, 
wont you let me in?” 

The old woman stepped aside, and 
Howard entered the house. 


‘ha 
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CHAPTER II 


HE lower hall was damp and chill, 
as if the dampness of many Long 
Island summers and the chill of 
many Long Island winters had gathered 
there. Howard looked around curiously. 
The place had not changed much in five 
years. The same pictures hung above 
the same somber green wall-paper; the 
same faded green carpet covered the 
black stairs. George’s old felt hat—ten 
years old, if a day—hung on the same 
peg, as if it had not been moved in five 
years. Certainly it had not been touched 
for many days, for it was thick with 
dust. Howard mounted the stairs. 

He looked into each room on the sec- 
ond floor. Nothing changed! He went 
into his own room for a minute, and 
there, on the bed, lay the identical pair 
of gloves he had decided not to take 
when he went away five years before. 
Evidently Anne was not a roistering 
housekeeper. The bed had not been 
touched in five years. The counterpane 
was black with dust. He looked into 
George’s room. The same black dust 
lay on George’s bed. It had not been 
slept in for five full years! 

For a moment Howard thought the 
old crone below had gone insane and 
that George must be dead and only liv- 
ing in her disordered brain, but the next 
moment he recalled his own years of 
tense effort, back there in India, and he 
understood “well enough how George 
might be alive and so steeped in his la- 
bors that a soft bed meant nothing to 
him. Perhaps his brother was catching 
a few—too few, no doubt—minutes of 
sleep on the hard floor of the big room 
above, when sleep overcame him. He 
might have a cot there. 


eho sae opened the door that led 
to the attic stairs. He listened. No 
sound came down. 

The room in the attic was just below 
the huge tin roof. To each point of the 
compass, six windows looked out, and 
the whole space above the main portion 
of the building was one great room. The 
roof rooms above the wings of the house 
did not open into the big room, but had 
separate stairways leading to the serv- 
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ants’ quarters. The great room had been, 


when the mother was alive, the scene 
of harmless revelry and was then a 
great ballroom. Only later had George 
turned it into an equally great labora- 
tory. 

Howard climbed the stairs to this 
third floor—the floor below the roof. 
At the top of the stairs a door had been 
placed since he went away. Evidently 
George craved freedom from interrup- 
tion. Howard knocked on the door, but 
there was no answer. He knocked again 
more loudly, and as there was still no 
answer, he opened the door. 

“Get out, you hag!” shouted a fren- 
zied voice, and Howard entered the 
room. George Berkley was bending 
over a case that lay on two rough tres- 
tles, as a coffin might have rested. His 
back was bent and was toward his 
brother as Howard stood at the door. 
He did not look up or turn his head but 
stood as he was, peering tensely into the 
long, narrow case. His garments were 
almost in rags, his hair long and tangled 
with a five years’ growth. 

“George!” exclaimed Howard Berk- 
ley. 

The man leaning over the case re- 
leased one hand from its edge and ges- 
tured for silence, and returned the hand 
to its place again. Not once did he take 
his eyes from the figure in the case. 
Howard walked the length of the room 
and stood beside the intent man, and still 
George Berkley did not look up or utter 
a sound. With a deep intake of his 
breath Howard Berkley leaned forward 
as his brother was leaning, and he too 
set his eyes tensely upon the dead face 
in the case. 

For a wonderful thing was about to 
take place. As he gazed at the face of 
the dead woman, Howard knew that 
wonderful thing was happening before 
his very eyes. The case was a mummy- 
case; the dead girl within it was the 
Princess Hotap Uri, dead these four 
thousand years or more. Five years be- 
fore this day Howard Berkley had seen 
that face, a pitifully dried thing, freshly 
unwrapped from its mummy-cloths, with 
sunken hollows where the eyes had been, 
yellow, unpleasant to look upon, ready 
to fall to dust at a touch; and now with 
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full red lips, the rounded dusky red 
cheeks, the smooth, fair brow, the 
woman seemed but asleep or trembling 
on the verge of life! 

The face was beautiful. It was a 
purely Egyptian face, oval and dusky, 
with coal-black hair, and not cruel, not 
sensuous. Allowing for the usual dif- 
ferences of taste, it might have been 
called the most beautiful face in the 
world. Its beauty, however, left How- 
ard Berkley unmoved. What thrilled 
him was the miracle that was so evi- 
dently happening under his eyes,—the 
dead coming to life,—and the miracle 
that had already happened—the shriv- 
eled mummy remade into a thing of al- 
most living flesh and blood. Suddenly 
he put a hand on George’s arm. 


“QHE breathed!” Howard exclaimed. 

“Shut up, you fool!” snarled 
George, not for an instant taking his 
eyes from Hotap Uri’s face. 

Howard said nothing more. He knew 
only too well the tenseness of nerves 
that must wrack George at this mo- 
ment, when his years of labor would 
succeed or fail. He had passed through 
just such moments himself. He held 
his silence and gazed at the beautiful 
face in the mummy-case. Then he drew 
a deep breath again, for now he saw the 
girl breathe, and there was no mistaking 
it. He heard the nails on George’s fin- 
gers snap as they dug into the hard 
wood of the mummy-case. For one in- 
stant he glanced at his brother’s face 
and saw it contorted and twitching, and 
when he looked back, the bosom of the 
girl in the mummy-case was rising and 
falling gently. 

A moment later the girl opened her 
eyes—deep, black eyes—and looked at 
the two men as one awakening from a 
long sleep might have looked at them, 
only half seeing them and not at all 
knowing what or whom she saw. She 
raised her graceful arms above her head, 
sighed, turned slightly to one side and 
closed her eyes again. Again she was 
asleep, but it was the sweet, natural sleep 
of a young woman. 

George raised his head. His face, 
which in the last minute had assumed 
almost the drawn, yellow look of a mum- 
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my, slowly regained its color, and for the 
first time he seemed to see Howard. 

“You saw, brother?” he asked, and 
the triumph in his voice was almost lost 
in its utter weariness, for he had neither 
eaten nor slept for seventy-two hours. 

“T saw! It was worth coming thou- 
sands of miles to see!” exclaimed How- 
ard. 

George bent over the sleeping girl 
again. 

“She is beautiful!’ he muttered, like 
one in a dream. “‘And she is mine! Mine, 
Howard! All mine! So I was right. 
I beat you, after all. I thought it would 
be that way. How—” 

He did not finish murmuring his 
brother’s name. His head fell forward 
on the edge of the mummy-case; his 
eyes closed; he slipped suddenly to a 
heap on the floor, and in a moment he 
was breathing the long, deep breaths of a 
totally exhausted sleeper. He did not 
hear Howard say: 

“Beat me? Why, George, I won our 
race eight months ago!” 


CHAPTER III 


HE brothers Berkley had been 
ordinary boys, but their mother 
was a remarkable woman all her 
life. Aldham Berkley, the boys’ father, 
had brought her to Westcote as a young 
bride and had built the big house for 
her. He had discovered her ‘“some- 
where in Europe,” as we would say to- 
day; and with his great wealth and 
local social prestige this was enough to 
assure her a welcome in the Westcote 
society of the day, a bride from a for- 
eign land naturally bringing with her 
something of romance. 

George, her son, was much like her 
in face, being sinister and inclined to 
gloominess when alone. She had borne 
the name of Marie,—which told noth- 
ing of her nationality or race,—and she 
could neither read nor write, but this 
did not bother her at all. Neither, for 
that matter, did it bother Aldham Berk- 
ley, for he read enough for three hus- 
bands and wives. His trip to Europe 
had been, as a matter of fact, a buying 
excursion to add to his already remark- 
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able library of occult and semioccult 
works, one of the finest collections of 
such books and documents extant. In 
marrying Marie it seemed as if he had 
added another rare occult document to 
his collection. 

Just what Aldham Berkley knew or 
believed Marie to be will never be 
known. She may have been a mere 
spiritualistic medium, or he may have 
thought her endowed with more wonder- 
ful faculties of a darker nature, such as 
were once supposed to be the property 
of seventh daughters of seventh daugh- 
ters. » It is certain that he saw in 
her some confirmation of some one 
or other of his theories of the oc- 
cult, and there may be truth in certain 
rumors that got abroad after her death— 
no doubt because of babblings of old 
Anne—that, when the joy-lights were 
out and the merry guests gone, he made 
use of her to perform weird rites of 
magic or divination. That does not 
concern us. 

What may concern us is that Marie 
was subject to fits of blackest melan- 
choly. Perhaps it would be nearer the 
truth to say that her natural condition 
was one of black melancholy and that 
all through her life in Westcote she 
strove to drive this away by making the 
old French-roofed house a merry place. 
Parties, dinners and dances followed one 
another in quick succession. 


LDHAM BERKLEY enjoyed all 

this. He was a true “society man” 
when not deep in his books. The death 
of Marie was a frightful shock to him; 
he died two months later. The disease, 
rapid and fatal, baffled the best physi- 
sians he could find. I say “disease,” for 
both Marie and her husband died from 
the same disease, and no physician could 
give it a name. You will find their 
cases mentioned in the medical journals 
of that day,—the identity of the suf- 
ferers was not revealed,—with erudite 
phrases regarding “the remarkable elim- 
ination of the blood and the flesh tis- 
sues.” 

To put what happened in plain lan- 
guage: The first sign of the approach 
of the disease in Marie was a small sore 
on the neck near the jugular vein; 


this was treated as a mere skin abra- 
sion but grew larger and caused 
more or less intense pain, and Marie, 
before the eyes of her husband, shrank 
and dwindled; her flesh and blood 
seemed to dry up under her skin as if 
she was growing old in a day. In short, 
Marie was mummifying. When death 
ended her increasing sufferings, she was 
actually no more than a mummy of her- 
self, dry skin clinging to dry bones. 
Aldbam Berkley died in exactly the 
same manner. 

The boys and old Anne happened, at 
that time, to be in the mountains, where 
they had been sent to the Berkley lodge. 
They returned to find the house closed 
and vacant, saturated with the odor of 
burned sulphur (used in case the dis- 
ease was contagious), and took up their 
life there. 

The boys, except that George had 
occasional fits of melancholy, not unusu- 
al in youths, were normal enough. Any 
uncanny traits of the mother seemed to 
have died with her. A guardian was 
appointed ; the boys attended the West- 
cote Academy, went to a good prepara- 
tory school and entered college. It 
was while they were in college that they 
first evinced the interest in chemistry 
and the supernatural that was to grow 
so greatly. 

Never before much interested in their 
studies, they found chemistry enthrall- 
ing and worked together at that inter- 
esting science like chums pursuing a com- 
mon sport, until—as was inevitable— 
they began discussing the ancient non- 
sense of the philosophers’ stone and 
other half-chemic, half-mystic matters. 
There their paths divided. Howard, as 
if tiring of chemistry overnight, read 
madly every book he could find on psy- 
chic matters; George plodded along 
with his chemistry, becoming more and 
more the exact scientist as Howard de- 
veloped into an experimental psychist. 
One was interested in the real and the 
other in the immaterial ; one in the body 
and the other in the spirit; one in the 
flesh and the other in the soul. 


— over the years to the day five 
years before the meeting already de- 
scribed. The two brothers, after din- 











ner, are sitting on the narrow veranda. 
George, short and dark, is smoking a 
heavy, black cigar; Howard, tall and 
lighter, is holding a cigarette between his 
fingers. On the third floor of the house 
stands, on its trestles, the mummy of the 
Princess Hotap Uri, brought from Eu- 
rope to prove some theory of George’s 
that the bitumen used in mummifying 
was not the bitumen known to-day. 

The year, as you will recollect, is 
1912—the year when Professor Hurter 
discovered the seventy-three tombs near 
Demhid-el-Garb; and it is Professor 
Hurter who has sent the late Princess 
Hotap Uri, keeping a promise made to 
George Berkley. The intention of 
George Berkley was simple: he meant to 
grind the Princess in a mortar, subject 
her to certain chemical tests and decide 
once for all the question of the difference 
between ancient Egyptian and modern 
American bitumen. The brothers were 
discussing the flesh and the soul. 

“But that’s all nonsense,’ said 
George with his short, hard laugh. “The 
individuality of the soul—if you want 
to call it a soul—is an exploded theory. 
Science knocked the life out of that no- 
tion long ago, Howard.” 

“On the contrary—” 

“And on the contrary to what you are 
going to say,” said George, “there is no 
soul. The soul idea is ancient mumbo- 
jumbo, created to scare simple-minded 
people. Take me, for example. I was 
once anembryo. Already, in me, certain 
chemical reactions were taking place. 
Cells were breaking down; cells were 
building up: we call that life. I was 
born; my brain cells increased ; certain 
chemical reactions in my brain caused 
what we call thought. The action of 
one chemically composed atom upon an- 
other chemically composed atom, and 
that is all! I die. The cells cease to 
rebuild. There are no more chemical 
reactions such as there were during my 
life. What you call ‘soul’ has simply 


ceased to exist ; nothing is left but mat- 
ter 

“On the contrary, if you will let me 
speak my ‘on the contrary,’ ” said How- 
ard, “the soul, or the spirit, first has to 
enter the matter before the human being 
can live. 


” 


The soul, or the spirit, existed 
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before certain atoms came together to 
form the you I see before me. That 
spirit-soul always existed and always will 
exist. When you die, the matter dies; 
the spirit lives.” 

“When I die, the spirit dies ; the mat- 
ter continues to exist,” asserted George 


as firmly. ‘Consider the late Princess 
Hotap Uri, upstairs. You'll admit she 
is dead?” 


“Her body, yes,” said Howard. 

“No, her soul—her spirit,” asserted 
George. ‘You can see what is left of 
the lady’s body upstairs there. I’ll ad- 
mit she has !ost some moisture,—she’s 
dry now,—but all the cell materials re- 
main. Her spirit, as you call it, ceased 
to exist when she died—when the cell 
building and cell destruction ceased.” 

“You are wrong, George,” said How- 
ard patiently. ‘It was her spirit, eons 
old, perhaps, that gave life to her body. 
It lives somewhere this moment. It 
may be reincarnated in another body, or 
be floating in space or in the orthodox 
Heaven, but it exists. Why, how do you 
explain, otherwise, the materializations 
so often brought about by those wonder- 
ful East Indians?” 

“By saying, all in one breath, poppy- 
cock!’ exclaimed George. 

“But that is not fair,”’ said Howard. 
“Tt is a known fact that spirits have 
been materialized—brought back to 
earth in solid, earthly form by those 
wise and learned Hindus.” 


EORGE laughed ironically. 

“Listen, Howard,” he said, “I'll 
not get angry with you, but that is all 
nonsense. I am a chemist, and I know 
what chemistry can do. I can force cer- 
tain reactions not intended by nature. I 
have up there, in a test-tube, a few 
human flesh cells that are breaking down 
and rebuilding—living, if you want a 
common word—in that test-tube, just as 
the cells are living here in my arm. 
My chemistry has made those flesh cells 
theoretically immortal. If I could be 
present to keep the test-tubes from being 
broken, those flesh cells could live for- 
ever. 

“To put it in plain, cold, understand- 
able English, I have a better chance of 
rebuilding the flesh cells in Princess Ho- 
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tap Uri, up there, and of making her a 
living, breathing human creature again, 
through chemical labor, than you have of 
ever materializing her soul. 
matter what East Indian hocus-pocus you 
may believe in, her soul is dead,—dead 
as a doornail,—and it will be dead unless 
somebody brings that dried body of hers 
to life again. I’ll tell you, Howard, if 
Princess Hotap Uri was our only chance 
of a wife, I’d rather take her mummy 
and try to bring it to life and marry her, 
than to expect to materialize-her soul 
and marry that.” 

“You could never bring her withered 
body back to life,” said Howard. 

“You have not kept progress with 
modern science,” said George. “You 
tempt me to try.” 

“Nor have you kept progress with the 
age-old wisdom of India, to use a para- 
dox,” said Howard. 

“Neither you nor any of your Hindus 
can bring the spirit of Hotap Uri back to 
earth,” said George, “because I have 
her body, and only by giving new life to 
her body can she have a spirit.” 

The two men smoked awhile in si- 
lence, each pursuing his own thoughts. 

“Howard,” said George, “I am going 
to try that. I am going to rebuild that 
shriveled body up there. I am going to 
put a spirit back into it. I am going to 
make Princess Hotap Uri live again. 
The biturnen experiment can wait. And 
when I have given Hotap Uri life, I am 
going to marry- her!” 

“You boast,” said Howard, “but you 
will not succeed. The reason you will 
not succeed, George, is that I am going 
to start for India this week and learn 
the secrets of the Hindus. If it can be 
done, I am going to materialize the spirit 
of Princess Hotap Uri, and if I succeed, 
I am going to marry her.” 

“Your thought was the same as 
mine?” asked George. “That the proof 
to the world that our theories are right 
will be the ability of the recreated Ho- 
tap Uri to be wife and mother these 
thousands of years after her death?” 

“T had that thought,” said Howard. 

“You will lose, because I shall win,” 
said George. 

“On the contrary,” said Howard, “T 
shall win, because you will lose.” 


Yes sir, no | 
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Within a week Howard sailed for 
India. George was already beginning 
his experiments. 


CHAPTER IV 


ECAUSE our interest is greater in 
B what happened after Howard 

Berkley returned to America, no 
time shall be wasted detailing his wan- 
derings throughout India, although they 
would fill a volume and equal in inter- 
est any tale of that land of strange hap- 
penings. October, or late September, 
1916, found him in a room in a bunga- 
low on the banks of the Amet River, 
where the natives have for hundreds of 
years washed the sands for the flecks of 
gold washed down from the Gungra 
Hills. Here he had followed Rummol 
Gye, who now sat in one corner of the 
room, his head on his chest, his hands 
crossed on his abdomen and his eyes 
fixed, in Oriental fashion, on his navel. 

Before the parchment-skinned old 
man, burned a small pan of incense, 
sending up a thin thread of smoke, blue 
in the yellow light of the kerosene lamp. 
The ceiling of the bungalow was of cot- 
ton cloth, washed with pink-hued lime, 
and against this the thread of blue smoke 
was gradually spreading out under the 
ceiling and making a light, soft cloud 
there. On the floor, facing Rummol Gye 
from the opposite side of the pan, sat 
Howard Berkley. 

“Tt shall be as the sahib desires,” the 
old Hindu had said when Howard had 
trapped him after a pretty chase that 
had led from end to end of India. 

A pretty chase indeed, for Rummol 
Gye seemed to possess the ability he 
claimed (and that was claimed for him) 
of transporting himself bodily from 
place to place by a mental effort. Now 
at Delhi, now in some village at the foot 
of the roof of the world, Howard heard 
he was to be found. One might have 
said Rummol Gye was fleeing from him 
and that it was only by chance they met 
in this out-of-the-way spot on the River 
Amet, but the words of Rummol Gye, 
when Howard met him face to face by 
the river, were: 

“You have conquered, sahib; it shall 
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be as you desire. Because of your faith, 
it shall be so.” 

“That is well, master,” Howard an- 
swered. “I have sought you long and 
far. My wish is—” 

“Of a princess of a race I know 
naught of,” said Rummol Gye. “But be 
at peace. You shall have your will. Be- 
fore this you should have had it, except 
that only yesterday the she-cobra died.” 

“It is not for me to understand you, 
master,” said Howard meekly. “I do 
not pry into the mysteries you would not 
reveal.” 

“By faithfulness in your quest, sahib, 
you have acquired the right to know 
what you would know,” answered Rum- 
mol Gye. “Know then that I have 
known, since first the thought came to 
you, what was your desire, but until yes- 
terday it could not be, because the she- 
cobra still lived. You sought the soul 
of one known as Hotap Uri?” 


my BAT is the name I know her by, 
master,” Howard acknowledged. 

“More than forty centuries ago,” said 
Rummol Gye, “she died in that land of 
which I know nothing, and in which my 
foot has never been set. Dost know 
what manner of woman she was, sahib? 
A creature of the flesh, with the sins of 
the flesh. Only yesterday did she finish 
her expiation. For her sins, sahib, she 
has been compelled to live these forty 
centuries in the bodies of things that 
crawl in the slime and creep on their 
bellies on the earth. But of that you 
already know and believe much.” 

“T do,” said Howard. 

“Those who acquire merit pass, at 
death, to higher incarnations, and thus 
proceed ever higher and higher; those 
who sin deeply fall back into lower 
forms. It is given to most of those that 
fall back, to work their way through 
creature after creature, by one incarna- 
tion after another, upward again—un- 
less sin throws them backward.” 

“T know all that,” said Howard. 

“But there are those who sin so great- 
ly,” said Rummol Gye, “that they are 
condemned to live for many lives in the 
same bodily form. I have a brother,” 
he interpolated bitterly, “‘who should in- 
habit the carcasses of swine for a million 


swine lives. May he perish utterly! 
Your Hotap Uri is one who sinned 
greatly. In four thousand years—eight 
hundred incarnations—she had, yester- 
day, but so far expiated her sins as to 
be swathed in the body of a cobra. In 
ten thousand years she might have again 
inhabited the body of a human being. 
The gods have seen merit in her because 
of yesterday.” 

“T do not know what you mean, mas- 
ter,” said Howard. 

“She gave her life and suffered the 
fire pangs that a child might live,” said 
Rummol Gye without emotion. “That 
is a great merit. There is a jungle, and 
in the jungle the she-cobra, Hotap Uri, 
lived. On the edge of the jungle dwells 
Juggut Singh, the renegade, the low 
caste, the no caste. He eats the flesh 
of swine and is more worthless than one 
hair of a swine’s hide, and his offspring 
are, of course, more worthless than 
he. Yesterday he went into the jungle 
and left his infant asleep in his hut. 

“The destruction of all his race would 
be of less consequence in the eyes of 
the gods than the crushing of the foot 
of a gnat. He left his fire burning be- 
fore the hut, and the wind swept an 
ember to the foot of the bamboo steps 
and ignited them, so that they blazed. 
The hut would have burned, and the 
infant with it. But the she-cobra saw. 
She came from the jungle, swaying her 
graceful length as she came, and threw 
herself upon the flames. She died in 
agony, but the infant was saved.” 

“And for that—” 

“For a day of the gods her spirit is 
free,” said Rummol Gye. 

“A day of the gods? 
means—” 

“The gods themselves know,” said 
Rummol Gye. ‘Perhaps a day, perhaps 
ten thousand years. For that day, long 
or short, I may—if the gods are not 
angry with me—command her.” 

“You mean, master, that you can em- 
body her spirit in human form as I de- 
sire?” 

“Even so,” said the old man. 


And _ that 


a now they sat face to face before 
the incense-holding pan in the de- 
serted bungalow. Slowly the sweet, acrid 
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smoke filled the upper portion of the 
room, flowing downward. From time to 
time Howard Berkley threw grains of 
incense on the pan, taking them from 
the leather bag Rummol Gye had given 
him. 

The old man did not move. He did 
not even breathe. He sat as motionless 
as a stone statue. 

Slowly the blue smoke crept down- 
ward. It came to the level of Berk- 
ley’s eyes, and still downward until it 
filled the entire room and then grew 
thicker and thicker until it was hardly 
penetrated by the yellow of the lamp, 
and still Berkley fed the grains to the 
pan. Then, as slowly, the smoke seemed 
to lighten. The light of the sun seemed 
to flood it, turning it to splendid opal- 
ine hues, and these hues gyrated in 
whorls of color, red joining red, and 
blue joining blue. 

Berkley, gazing into the smoke, 
seemed to be looking into the unlimited 
spaces of the outer universe. The color 
whorls took more definite shape, becom- 
ing great, flat rings of color, like the 
rings of Saturn, but on different planes, 
revolving in and through each other un- 
til the whole universe seemed awhirl 
with the mystic,.brilliant rings. 

“This is good!” exclaimed Berkley to 
himself. “This I would not have end. 
This I would see forever.” 

Even as he thought this the whirling 
rings became gray, then black, whirling 
in a black void.. He chilled and shiv- 
ered. 

“This is the cold of death,” he 
thought. “I am dead.” And the thought 
came that if he were dead he should not 
be sitting upright but be stretched out 
at length. He closed his eyes and re- 
clined on the floor and lost conscious- 
ness. 

When he opened his eyes again, Rum- 
mol Gye was gone. Berkley rubbed his 
eyes, which smarted from the smoke, and 
tried to recall where he was and how 
he had come there. He sat up and put 
his hand to his forehead, which ached 
fearfully. Almost at the same moment 
a cooler hand touched his forehead 
caressingly. 

“Does your head ache, 
asked a gentle voice. 
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Berkley looked up, turning his head. 
Behind him she stood, love and pity in 
her eyes, the most beautiful creature he 
had ever seen, Her hair, done in some 
quaint Egyptian manner, was like spun 
gold—a trite phrase, but how else de- 
scribe it? And her flesh was like pink 
alabaster. Her eyes were like the blue 
of the sky after rain. 

“Do you now know me, beloved?” 
asked this wonderful creature. “I am 
Hotap Uri. I have come because you 
wanted me to come.” 


CHAPTER V 


EORGE BERKLEY, in a heap 
( on the floor in his laboratory, 

slept a solid eight hours before he 
opened his eyes, and Howard Berkley 
kept watch beside him, watching both 
his brother and the revivified Princess 
Hotap Uri in the mummy-case. For 
George, sleeping the natural sleep of 
exhaustion, Howard had no fears, but 
for the Princess he did have. 

What her awakening would be, he 
could not guess, and he wished, should 
she waken suddenly, to be able to quiet 
any alarm she might feel, for a young 
woman awakening some thousands of 
miles from her native land and some 
thousands of years after she had died, 
might well feel fear. The awful sensa- 
tions of those who awaken to find them- 
selves in a coffin are well known, and 
what was the mummy-case, gay as it 
might be, but a coffin? 

Howard sat out the eight hours on a 
chair at the side of the mummy-case, 
hardly moving for fear that he might 
awaken the girl, for her awakening was 
something that belonged to George. 
George’s brother knew the value the sci- 
entist would place on that awakening— 
the awakening of a sleeper brought to 
life by his own skill. At length George 
opened his eyes. 

“Hello, Howard!” he exclaimed. 
“You here? Why, I didn’t know—I’ve 
been dreaming— No, it was not a 
dream! Howard, were you here? Has 
she really—” 

“She is alive,” said Howard. 
sleeping a natural sleep.” 


“She is 
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In an instant George was on his feet 
and bending over the mummy-case. 
Perhaps his trembling hands, shaking the 
mummy-case, awakened the Princess; 
perhaps she had had her little four- 
thousand-year nap out. She opened her 
eyes. Unaided she raised herself on one 
elbow. She looked at George, passed 


her hand across her eyes once, and 
yawned. 
“T’ve been asleep,” she said. “I’m as 


hungry as a holy cat. For Osiris’ sake, 
why don’t you get me something to eat? 
Don’t you know I always like my break- 
fast the moment I awaken? Get me 
food! Don’t stand there gaping at me 
like a fool!” 

George did not move. He could not 
take his eyes from that beautiful face, 
the face to which he had given life after 
so many centuries. 

“Where am I, anyway?” demanded 
the Princess, looking around the room 
with evident distaste. ‘What is this 
dirty box I am in? Where are all my 
slaves ?” 

“You have been dead. You are alive 
again,’ said Howard, for George 
seemed to be unable to speak, so great 
was his awe. Howard was less awed, no 
doubt, because of the quasi-miracle he 
had seen Rummol Gye perform. The 
Princess looked at him insolently. 

“Now, that’s all nonsense!’ she de- 
clared. ‘Help me out of this box. Holy 
Isis! Look at these clothes!” 


sre might well exclaim over them 
for, as she stood up, placing one hand 
on George’s shoulder to steady herself, 
the ancient, decayed mummy-wrappings 
fell in dust, leaving her limbs bare. 

“Great Isis!” she exclaimed. ‘This is 
a nice state of affairs! Hand me that 
Tag. 

The rag was Howard’s new spring 
topcoat that he had paid a hundred dol- 
lars for in New York the day before. 
The Princess wrapped it around her 
shoulders, motioning to George and 
Howard to lend her their hands, and 
she leaped lightly to the floor. She 
looked down at her bare feet and at the 
floor. 

“This is a dirty hole, isn’t it?’ she 
said with intense disgust. ‘What does 
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all this mean? Am I a prisoner? Has 
there been a war—an_ insurrection? 
Have I been drugged?” 

“You have been dead,” said George. 
“I am a chemist. You were an Egyp- 
tian princess—” 

“I know all that,” she said impa- 
tiently. “Get on with your fairy tale. 
I’m starved. I don’t mean I know you 
are a chemist, and I do-know I was not 
dead, because I am alive; but I know I 
am a princess of the royal house of 
Egypt. I am Hotap Uri.” 

“Perhaps you had better let him ex- 
plain in his way,” said Howard. “Then 
you can believe what you please.” 

“I always believe what I please, thank 
you,” said the Princess. ‘Tell your lie, 
then. I’m hungry, I tell you.” 

“You were an Egyptian princess,” 
said George in a matter-of-fact tone. 
“You died and were mummified and bur- 
ied in a tomb near what is now called 
Demhid-el-Garb. That was four thou- 
sand years ago or more. Five years ago 
I began certain chemical experiments 
intended to bring the life back to your 
body. I succeeded. To-day you breathed. 
You opened your eyes, closed them and 
slept. You have just awakened again.” 

The Princess eyed him coldly. 

“There is no use lying merely be- 
cause I am a captive,” she said. “If 
upper Egypt has been conquered and our 
kingdom overthrown, you may as well 
tell me. If I am to be executed, tell me. 
I will say now, once for all, I do not 
believe a word you say. I know what 
you are at a glance. You are soldier- 
slaves. An idiot could see you are not of 
the aristocratic caste. Get me food, un- 
less I am sentenced to die of starvation!” 

“You had better get her food, 
George,” said Howard. ‘She has had a 
long fast. May I suggest, too, that you 
get her garments of some sort? ‘There 
are those clothes of Mother’s in the chest 
in Mother’s room. Anything will do 
temporarily.” 

“‘Anything will do temporarily!” 
mocked the Princess. ‘Now I know I 
am a captive!” 


EORGE hurried away. They heard | 
him trip slightly in his haste down 
the stairs. 
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“Clumsy brute!” exclaimed the Prin- 
cess. “I hope I can have warmed water 
and oil and perfumes for my bath. Tell 
me, man,—you look half reasonable,— 
why did he tell me that nonsense?” 

“Tt was the truth,” said Howard 
gravely. 

The Princess closed her pretty mouth, 
and her eyes glittered angrily. 

“Tf I am rescued from this hole of a 
prison,” she said presently, “I will have 
you both dismembered and your limbs 
thrown to the four corners of Egypt.” 

Howard gazed at her thoughtfully. 

“Princess,” he said, “you will not be- 
lieve me, I know, but let me assure you 
that everything my brother has said is 
true. Since you were placed in that 
mummy-case, four thousand years have 
passed. The Egypt you knew has died 
so utterly that nothing of its history re- 
mains but a few scraps engraved on 
tombs and monuments. The world itself 
has been born again. Great nations— 
Greece, Rome, Byzantium—have been 
born and have died. The world has 
slept through ages of dense darkness 
even after those nations have lived and 
died, and has been born yet once again. 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Rus- 
sia, Spain—these and many more na- 
tions have come into being and have 
long, noble histories. Whole continents 
have been discovered, populated and ex- 
plored, and still other nations erected 
on them. 

“All this, Princess, since you closed 
your eyes four thousand years ago. The 
man you saw here a moment ago is my 
brother. He has given you renewed life, 
as he told you. We are not soldier- 
slaves. Neither are we of the noble 
caste. In this country—we call it the 
United States of America and it is many 
thousand miles from Egypt—there are 
no castes. All, as we see it, are equal. 
My brother and I have wealth. Prin- 
cess, I saw in his eyes that he loves you. 
He has told me he means to marry you. 

“T tell you this, Princess, because it is 
impossible for you to go back to the 
Egypt you knew. It no longer exists. 
There is not a man now in the world you 
ever saw before. My brother and I are 
the sole living men you can call your 
friends. We will try to make your life 
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endurable—nay, happy. We have been 
bachelors, Princess. ‘There is but one 
old woman now in this house, and you 
may not have the luxury you were accus- 
tomed to for a while, but I believe you 
can trust my brother to give you all any 
woman could demand.” 


HE Princess 
thoughtfully. 
“The priests used to tell strange 
tales,” she said. “It may be true, all this 
you are telling me. And why should I 
worry myself? You say he will give me 
luxury ?” 

“T am sure he will, if you wish lux- 
ury,” said Howard. 

“Well, that is all there is in life,” 
said the Princess. ‘‘Fine food, fine gar- 
ments, warm baths, love—what more 
does one want? We will have a mar- 
ble palace built and hire a thousand 
cooks. I dare say I shall get along, 
somehow, if what you say is true.” 

“Well, I do not know about the mar- 
ble palace and the thousand cooks,” said 
Howard with a smile. “Five years ago 
it used to be rather hard to keep one 
cook here in Westcote. But George and 
I will at least have the house painted 
and redecorated.” 

He heard George coming then and, 
very wisely, refrained from telling 
Hotap Uri about her soul, which in its 
new incarnation was waiting patiently 
for Howard in a room in one of the 
great Manhattan hotels. George en- 
tered the room bearing a plate on which 
was a cold saus2ge and a slice of cheese. 
He handed it to the Princess as a slave 
might serve a queen. She sniffed at it 
with her pretty nose. 

“What do you call this? Food?” she 
asked sarcastically, and threw the plate 
and its contents full in George’s face. 


looked at Howard 


CHAPTER VI 


[oo evening George and Howard 
Berkley sat on the narrow 
veranda as they had sat five years 
before. The Princess Hotap Uri, com- 
plaining bitterly because no dozen or 
so of female slaves were at her command 


to lave her limbs and rub her with oil 
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and perfume, had finally consented to 
enter the tiled bathroom alone and 
bathe herself, for she insisted she could 
not live a minute longer without a bath. 
She had been accustomed, she said, to 
half a dozen baths a day, and she had 
not had one for four thousand years and 
felt dusty. 

Old Anne, requisitioned to take the 
place of the missing dozen slaves, had 
climbed the stairs to the second floor, 
grumbling and complaining. She had 
not doubted George at all when he told 
her he had brought the mummied lady 
to life, but she did complain that there 
was another human being to serve, and 
she was in no kindly mood when she en- 
tered the room where the Princess was 
waiting. 

At the sight of the Princess all her 
anger fled. She stood transfixed for a 
moment or two and then, fell on her 
knees and bowed her head to the floor 
before the haughty beauty, some peasant 
strain in her blood recognizing royalty in 
Hotap Uri. 
“Get up!” George ordered. 
this nonsense?” 

The old woman did not move. . 

“Arise!? said the Princess, and im- 
mediately old Anne did as she was told 
to. She went to the Princess with bowed 
head and grasped her hand, kissing it 
and then backing away with her head 
still lowered. The Princess studied her, 
a puzzled frown on her brow. 

“Wait!” she begged. ‘Your face—I 
almost remember it. You are—you can’t 
be Aneth, my serving woman, for Aneth 
was young and Aneth died. Wait! I 
will remember soon.” The Princess 
closed her eyes. ‘The best oil was in 
the silver jar, the jar with the lotus buds 
painted in blue. Is it not so? And 
the perfume I loved best was in the ala- 
baster jar that stood on the ledge at the 
end of the bath toward the morning sun. 
Is it not so?” 

“The oil? The perfume?’ mumbled 
the old crone. She passed her hand 
across her forehead, trying to remem- 
ber. 

“Think! Think! Do you not remem- 
ber Princess Hotap Uri? See!” cried 
the Princess, tearing open Anne’s waist. 
“See, on this breast, the scar where my 


‘What is 


dagger pierced you that day I took too 
freely of the red wine.” 

Then suddenly the Princess pushed 
the old woman away. 

“Other slaves have been scarred,” she 
cried. ‘‘What is all this nonsense? One 
tells me I have been dead four thousand 
years, and brings me my sixteen-year-old 
Aneth, a hag of a hundred years if a 
day. I say it was but this morning I 
stretched out my limbs and slept. I will 
believe myself. You are not Aneth. I 
have not slept eighty nor yet four thou- 
sand years. I will not have this old hag 
touch me. Show me my bath; I will 
bathe myself.” 


HAT was on the old woman’s mind 

as she watched the Princess? She 
questioned George, mumbling over the 
story of Hotap Uri as he told it to her 
until, perhaps, her muddled mind seemed 
to recall things that had happened to 
some other woman, four thousand years 
earlier. However that may be, from that 
moment she was a dog, a slave, to the 
Princess, but the Princess scorned her 
and would not believe. 

Her bath ended, the Princess de- 
manded a couch and complained bitterly 
when Anne could give her no better place 
for her nap than the bed in the room 
Marie had once occupied. The bed 
was hard, she said. Hard it might have 
been, but with old Anne crouching at the 
door, the Princess slept. 

“George,” said Howard as the two 
men sat on the veranda, “I have some- 
thing to say to you—something I came 
to Westcote to say and which I would 
have said before had you not been suf- 
ficiently occupied with the events of 
this day.” 

“T can imagine what it is,” said 
George with a smile. “You have come 
with your excuses.” 

‘“My excuses? What excuses?” 

“For your failure,” said George. ‘The 
reasons you have for your inability to 
draw the nonexistent spirit of the Prin- 
cess Hotap Uri from the equally non- 
existent spirit-land. You came, did you 
not, to tell me why you failed where I 
have succeeded?” 

“No, not that,” said Howard, smiling. 
“IT came to tell you that with the help 


” 
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of an old and wise Hindu, Rummol 
Gye, I drew the spirit—the soul, let me 
call it—of Hotap Uri to earth. By 
those strange means known only to the 
wise men of India, the soul of Hotap 
Uri was reémbodied. As a matter of 
fact, George, the real Princess Hotap 
Uri is now in a room in the Vandermeer 
Hotel, in New York, waiting for my 
return.” 

George puffed at his black cigar a full 
minute in silence. 

“Go on,” he said then. “I may as well 
listen to your story. Then I will say 
what I think.” 

Briefly, but not so briefly as to omit 
any essential part, Howard told all. 

“And thus,” he said, “I have proved 
my contention. The soul may be rein- 
carnated, because with Rummol Gye’s 
help I have done that very thing. And 
now, George, I want to tell you that I 
do not have any ill feeling toward you 
for the playful deception you have at- 
tempted.” 

George took his cigar from his mouth, 
and then replaced it without speaking. 

“Whether you had word of my move- 
ments or not, I do not know,” continued 
Howard, “but I imagine you must have 
had—you timed the affair so nicely. In 
any event you might have had this young 
lady on hand against my return when- 
ever that might be. I'll admit it was 
nicely done.” 

Still George said nothing. 

“I was actually taken in at first,” con- 
tinued Howard. “Your acting when the 
young person was apparently coming out 
of her long sleep, your tenseness, the 
way you gripped the edge of the mummy- 
case, the way you fell exhausted and 
feigned sleep—it was all excellent. And 
she played her part well, too. She must 
be an experienced actress. I suppose 
many such are out of legitimate work 
now. The two of you quite took me in. 
It was an excellent joke and well played, 
and I compliment you on it. Who is 
she, George?” 


—_— you say, in plain English, 


just what you mean?” asked 

George, and his voice was as hard as 
steel. 

“Why, that you heard of my coming 
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and had the young person get into the 
mummy-case so that you could appear to 
revive her the moment I came into the 
room,” laughed Howard. 

“And you have the real Hotap Uri 
over there in Manhattan, in a hotel?” 
asked George quietly. 

“With a female companion, yes,” said 
Howard. 

“Then, Howard,” said George, “I will 
say that I am too old a bird for you to 
work anything like that on.” 

“Anything like what?” asked How- 
ard. 

“Like a child’s trick,” said George 
with asneer. “Do you think anything so 
transparent could trick me? A _ nice 
story! You go away, stay away five 
years, and come back with some female 
or other and say to me: ‘Here is the 
Princess Hotap Uri. I’ve no proof of 
any kind. All I do is present the lady 
and say she is Princess Hotap Uri. You 
must believe it!’ You always were a 
dreamer, Howard. If you had more 
common sense, you would know you 
could not take me in with a silly tale 
like that. No, Howard, you have had 
five years in which to pick a proper lady 
to pose as Princess Hotap Uri, five years 
in which to train her how to act the 
part.” 

“But she don’t act the part,” protested 
Howard. “She doesn’t act any part.” 

“Five years in which to train her to 
act the part,” continued George stolidly, 
“and I have no doubt she acts it well. 
There is only one difficulty in the way. 
The real Princess Hotap Uri is up- 
stairs there. Of that I will take my most 
solemn oath.” 

Howard threw his cigarette into the 
bushes. 

“T shall not ask you to forswear your- 
self over any such trivial affair as an at- 
tempt to trick me, George,” he said. “I 
shall not quarrel with you. I dare say 
that when you have tired of your amus- 
ing game you will acknowledge the 
truth. In the meantime you may carry 
the play as far as you like. But of one 
thing you may be sure: I am not playing 
any trick. If you wish, I will go before 
a notary and make an affidavit to the 
facts just as I have told them to-night. 
The Princess Hotap Uri is—or was a 














few hours ago—waiting for me in the 
Vandermeer Hotel.” 


7 don’t seem insane, and I’ll not 

ask you to stultify yourself by mak- 
ing a false affidavit,” George said. “I 
dare say time will straighten all this out. 
I will just call your attention to one 
thing you may have noticed. My Prin- 
cess has a raw sore on the neck. You 
noticed that? Hardly more than a 
thumb’s breadth, is it? I did that, How- 
ard. You remember how she _ was 
swathed in mummy-wrappings? As she 
neared life under my labors, and flesh 
took the place of the dried and dead ma- 
terial that lay under her skin, the mum- 
my-wrappings burst here and there as 
the bud-case bursts in spring. Only 
around her neck they were too thick and 
strong to burst, and I tried to remove 
them lest she be throttled before she 
lived. There I was too careless, or the 
wrappings clung too closely to her still- 
dry skin, and in removing them, I 
wounded her. That should be proof 
enough. But why argue? Time, I am 
sure,’ will convince you.” 

“No, we will not quarrel,” said How- 
ard sadly. ‘To-morrow, if you are not 
afraid to put the matter to a test, I will 
bring the Princess Hotap Uri here. A 
few hours together in this house will 
serve to show which of the two women 
is the impostress.” 

“Why should I object? The house 
is as much yours as mine, and I have no 
fear of—” 

“For the sake of Osiris!” came an 
angry voice from an open window above 
the veranda. ‘Are you trying to starve 
me? I want cakes and honey; I want 
wine and meat! Make haste, or I'll 
wrest every hair from your head—from 
all your heads!” 

“In a moment!” called George, and 
then to Howard: “She speaks like a real 
Princess.” 


CHAPTER VII 


MONG Caucasians, meaning 
A American among others, it is the 
custom to give a new-born infant 
a name other than the family name. If 
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he is a Smith, he may also be a John, 
and John is called among us his Chris- 
tian name, and we may, if .we wish, con- 
sider it more spiritual than Smith. 
Smith, so to speak, is his earthly name. 
His father was Smith and his grand- 
father was Smith, and it may be said, 
therefore, that Smith .is the name of his 
fleshly form, which he received from his 
father and grandfather, while John is 
the name of his soul—a newly chosen 
name to apply to the newly received 
spirit. 

However that may be, it is desirable 
that some such method be applied to the 
Princess Hotap Uri, and more for con- 
venience than for any other reason, we 
may speak of Howard’s Princess as Ho- 
tap and of George’s Princess as Uri. It 
might be confusing to mention both as 
Hotap Uri. As a matter of fact How- 
ard had come to call his Princess by the 
name of Hotap some time before their 
arrival in America, just as she called 
him Howard; and George was to call 
his Uri quite as naturally when he came 
to know her more intimately. 

Howard returned to the hotel, but 
when he telephoned up to the room occu- 
pied by Hotap, her companion answered 
that the Princess had retired. They had 
spent the afternoon shopping, and the 
Princess was weary. They would see 
Howard in the morning. 

The fair Princess had willingly ac- 
companied Howard from the bungalow 
on the Amet River, seeming to know 
nothing of the usual worldly conven- 
tions and trusting him entirely; but at 
the first truly English town he had en- 
gaged her present companion, a Mrs. 
Dodge, the widow of an officer, but an 
American. Mrs. Dodge had proved a 
most acceptable chaperon. She had 
lived in India long enough to know what 
a land of mysteries it truly was, and she 
had herself known one or two other well- 
authenticated cases of reincarnation. She 
was now a gray-haired, elderly lady, 
somewhat broken in health and quite 
poor in worldly goods, but refined and 
cultured. She felt considerable awe of 
Princess Hotap, as was natural enough, 
but she loved her and admired her; and 
this love and admiration had increased 
each day. 
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Howard himself was as deeply in love 
with the Princess as a man could be 
with any woman. Not only did he love 
her because she was beautiful, for that 
love had come to him the moment he 
first saw her; but he loved her for her 
qualities of soul, and this love had 
grown constantly. 


"TRE morning after his interview with 
George he sent up word that he 
would like to speak to the Princess as 
soon as she could receive him, and Mrs. 
Dodge answered that the Princess had 
arisen early and that he might come up 
at once. He found her awaiting him in 
one of the rooms of the suite he had en- 
gaged. She came toward him with both 
hands outstretched. 

“Howard!” she exclaimed. “I am so 
glad you have come! I have been hun- 
gry this half-hour.” 

“And now you shall have a feast, if I 
can provide one,” Howard said. 

Speaking to another woman he would 
have said: 

“Then let us go down to breakfast.” 

He did not say this to Hotap for a 
very good reason. She seldom went 
down to breakfast and then only to be 
with Howard or Mrs. Dodge while they 
ate, for the Princess. Hotap never ate 
food. She understood food and its pur- 
pose, but she did not need it. That she 
could eat, Howard knew, because during 
their first days together he had insisted 
that she eat, fearing she would starve if 
she did not, but she only ate to please 
him. It gave her no other pleasure. 
The most luscious peach and a piece of 
dry paper tasted alike to her, and, after 
a time, seeing how little she cared for 
food, Howard did not insist, and she ate 
no more. The body she occupied was, 
after all, only a shell in which she was 
encased and given to her by Rummol 
Gye. It was self-perpetuating. So she 
needed no food. Eating food was more 
of an annoyance than anything else. 

Princess Hotap was quite the same 
regarding clothes. She wore the clothes 
Mrs. Dodge bought,—and they were 
quite handsome garments,—but she 
cared nothing for them. She would 
have been as contented in a few flour 
bags stitched together as in the beautiful 
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soft linens and silks provided for her. 
Rummol Gye had given her a body, and 
Mrs. Dodge gave her garments; pres- 
ently Howard was to give her a house, 
and thus one layer might have been im- 
posed on another forever, and Princess 
Hotap would have taken no more inter- 
est in one than in the other. She was her 
soul, and her soul was Princess Hotap ; 
the outward casings—body, garments, 
dwelling—mattered nothing to her. A 
straw hut was as pleasing to her as a 
marble palace would have been. 


HE Princess Uri fumed and fretted 

for a warmed bath and perfumes and 
fragrant oil; Princess Hotap bathed in 
cold water or hot, indifferently. The 
secret of the difference between the two 
was that Princess Uri was the body and 
Princess Hotap the soul. With Princess 
Uri the bath was a sensuous pleasure; 
with Princess Hotap it was a mere sac- 
rament of cleanliness. 

“Beloved,” said Hotap, holding 
Howard’s hands, “did you find your 
brother well? Was my future home as 
lovely as it had always seemed to you? 
When will you take me there? Tell me, 
for I am eager to go there with you.” 

“Come sit here on the couch with me, 
Hotap,” said Howard, ‘and you, too, 
Mrs. Dodge. ‘There are some things I 
must say, and it may be neither of you 
will care to go to Westcote after I have 
said them. Remember that we need not 
go there unless you wish. I can affurd 
to have a home elsewhere. First of all, 
the time has come to tell Hotap how I 
met her.” 

Mrs. Dodge nodded her agreement 
with this. Howard, after studying a few 
minutes how to tell Hotap, began the 
story of his first dispute with George, 
his subsequent trip to India, Rummol 
Gye and all the details of the incarnation 
of Hotap. The girl listened quietly, one 
hand holding Howard’s hand. 

“If you say it, Howard, it must be 
true,” she said when he had finished. 
“My soul knows yours and knows it 
speaks only the truth, but I remember 
nothing back of the moment when I saw 
you on the floor of the bungalow. I 
seem to remember only what has hap- 
pened since.” 
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“Perhaps because the soul lives only in 
itself,” suggested Mrs. Dodge, “‘but I 
must confess I do not know exactly what 
she meant by it. That is one trouble 
with beings like Hotap: there are so 
many things we coarser beings, who are 
souls, indeed, but also bodies, cannot un- 
derstand.” 

“Just so,” said Howard, for that was 
a safe thing to say. “But let me pro- 
ceed. My brother George pretends he 
has succeeded in bringing your body back 
to life, Hotap.” 

“Which one?” asked Hotap. “You 
know Mrs. Dodge tells me I have lived 
in a hundred bodies, perhaps in a hun- 
dred thousand, perhaps in a million.” 

“This particular body,” explained 
Howard, “is the body of the Princess 
Hotap Uri, or so George pretends. I 
must admit it is a very beautiful shell, 
whatever else may be said of it.” 

“As beautiful as mine?” asked Hotap, 
but without jealousy. 

“Yes,” said Howard critically. “I 
should say so, although it is different. 
It is what we call brunette, while you are 
a blonde.” 


iH OW queer to think I should have 
had a brunette body once!” smiled 
“This one becomes me so well, 
I shall be quite in- 
terested in seeing the other.” 

“And you will not have any—any pe- 
culiar feelings about it?’ asked Howard 


Hotap. 
Mrs. Dodge says. 


nervously. ‘Your own body, you know, 
and acting somewhat—well, I must say 
it—piggishly? She, that other you, is 
exceedingly material, Hotap. I will tell 
you frankly she doesn’t seem to think of 
anything but food and clothes and com- 
fort—comfort and luxury.” 

“Why should I feel anything about it 
at all, Howard?” asked Hotap with sur- 
prise. “If it was my body once, it is not 
my body now. I have this nice one. The 
other is just a—just like a dress I have 
worn and thrown aside. It is like an old 
shoe, Howard, that I have kicked off. 
It is like that suit of yours you did not 
need any longer and sent to the Belgians. 
You don’t care what happens to that 
suit, Howard. Why should I care what 
my cast-off bodies do? I dare say I have 
had hundreds of them. I would have a 


nice life, wouldn’t I, if I began to worry 
about what all of them are doing!” 

“Well, I am glad you feel that way 
about it, beloved,” said Howard with re- 
lief. ‘Personally I am not so sure it is 
one of your cast-off bodies. I am in- 
clined to think George is playing’a trick 
on us. But no matter, for you make it 
all easy and simple. I was afraid you 
might not care to live, even for a few 
days, in a house where one of your bodies 
was living. But I promise you this, dear 
Hotap: if you do not like it at Westcote, 
we need not stay there. So, if you do not 
mind, we will run out this afternoon and 
stay only as long as you wish. Mrs. 
Dodge will, of course, go with us. We 
must observe the proprieties.” 

“Those silly proprieties, Howard!” 
smiled Hotap. “They are the bane of 
my life! We must have clothes, and we 
must have a chaperon, and we must be 
married! It all seems too silly!” 

“To you, Hotap,” said Mrs. Dodge. 
“That is because you are a soul and know 
no evil. Do you know, Howard,” she 
continued, “‘she was quite amusing when 
we were shopping yesterday? The 
things she wanted—for I told her she 
must have garments—she simply took 
from the counters and was going to carry 
away. We had quite a time with one of 
the store detectives. I had great trouble 
in explaining.” 

“He thought my darling was steal- 
ing?” 

“Ves, It was a box of scented soap,” 
said Mrs. Dodge. ‘Vile stuff! But Ho- 
tap said it would be so nice—if she used 
it, everyone would know she had bathed! 
So she took it and hid it in her waist. 
The detective was quite annoying.” 


> ELL, all that will be looked after 

when we are married,” said How- 
ard. ‘When we are married, I can care 
for my Princess myself, and no such an- 
noyances shall touch her.” 

“Oh! it did not annoy me, Howard,” 
said Hotap sweetly. “I took another 
box at another place we went.” 

“Hotap!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Dodge with 
horror. 

“Yes, I took another,” said Hotap. 
“Do you want to smell it, Howard? It 
is very—very smelly.” 
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She jumped up and ran into her own 
room. 

“She is like that all the while, dear 
child!” said Mrs. Dodge with a sigh. 
“She has no conception of evil what- 
ever, but it does make it rather annoying 
at times. I found eight hand towels and 
three bath towels in her trunk this morn- 
ing, all with the hotel name on them. 
But, Howard, while she is gone—” 

Mest” 

“You spoke of marriage just now.” 

“My fondest hope,” said Howard 
eagerly. ‘You must be aware of that.” 

“I know,” said Mrs. Dodge sadly. 
“T have been dreading the telling; I 
have put it off because I am something 
of a coward, Howard. I dread making 
people unhappy. I am afraid you ought 
not to marry Hotap.” 

“But Mrs. Dodge! 
so, and she loves me?” 

“But you see, Howard, dear,” said 
Mrs. Dodge gently, placing a hand on 
his arm, “she is not like other girls. She 
does not know what love is.”’ 

“What an idea!’ exclaimed Howard. 
“Why, she is the most affectionate crea- 
ture I have ever met.” 

“A ffectionate, yes!” said Mrs. Dodge. 
“She is affectionate—in a way. She 
likes to hold your hand, Howard, as you 
must have noticed. Do you know why? 
Because then her soul touches yours, her 
aura is closer to yours; but as for love, 
with its clinging embraces, its kisses, and 
all that—” : 


When I love her 


MBE=: DODGE made a gesture that 
can best be expressed by an ex- 
clamation point. 

“T don’t at all understand what you 
mean,” said Howard. 

“T mean,” said Mrs. Dodge frankly, 
“that human love—your love and such 
love as I bore my dear husband—is 
partly soul love and partly body love. 
Much of our love is carnal, Howard. I 
suppose you have kissed a girl some- 
time?” 

“Why, yes,” admitted Howard, blush- 
ing. 

“Probably you held her in your arms 
when you kissed her?” 

“T had my arm around her,” said 
Howard with some hesitation. 
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“And then your lips touched, and 
there was a kiss,” said Mrs. Dodge, 
much more seriously than the subject 
seemed to Howard to demand. “You 
will forgive me for putting it so crudely, 
Howard, but the contact of the lips had 
something to do with the pleasure that 
kiss gave you—and, no doubt, gave the 
girl. Would the satisfaction have been 
the same if she had been made of, let us 
say, India rubber? Would the kiss have 
meant as much to you if you had stood 
with your back to the girl and she with 
her back to you, some twenty feet dis- 
tant, when you kissed ?” 

“T should say not,” said Howard, 
smiling. 

“It means just as much to Hotap 
whether you kiss her lip to lip or across 
a thousand miles of space,” said Mrs. 
Dodge. ‘Her kisses are true soul 
kisses—kisses of the soul. They don’t— 
what shall I say? They don’t bite, How- 
ard. You have just said the kisses 
would not have been the same if that 
girl you once kissed had been made of 
India rubber. Howard, Hotap is India 
rubber.” 

“My dear Mrs. Dodge!” 

“T do not mean actual India rubber, 
Howard,” said Mrs. Dodge sadly. “I 
only mean that so far as sensation goes, 
she might as well be made of India rub- 
ber. The body Rummol Gye was able to 
give her is a perfect body to outward 
view, but it is only an artificial shell. 
Poor, dear Hotap has no sense of feel- 
ing whatever. I have been trying to 
teach her to sew and to do other wom- 
anly things. I gave her a seam to do; 
I had pinned the seam ; when Hotap re- 
moved the pins she stuck them through 
her skirt into her thigh as if it were a 
pincushion and had no idea she was do- 
ing anything unusual. Last night she 
let the hot water run in the bath until it 
was scalding hot, and she bathed in it 
as if it was tepid water. It did not 
even redden her skin. Yesterday after- 
noon, when we were shopping, I caught 
her arm just in time to stop her from 
stepping in front of one of those heavy 
auto-busses, but I was not in time to 
prevent the rear wheel running over her 
foot. It would have crushed the bones 
of an ordinary mortal, but Hotap did not 











know the wheel had touched her foot. 
When we reached home, I examined her 
foot ; it was not even pinker than before. 
Howard, Hotap is only a soul in an imi- 
tation body. ‘That is why she has no 
earthly appetites ; she has no nerve sen- 
sations ; she has no nerves; she might as 
well be, as I suggested, an India-rubber 
woman.” 


“(*RUEL!” groaned Howard. 

“When you hold her hand when 
she comes into the room again,” said 
Mrs. Dodge, “let your finger rest on her 
pulse. She has no pulse. Howard, her 
heart does not beat. In the anatomical 
sense she has no heart. She cannot love 
as you would be loved, Howard.” 

“And I love her so!” Howard 
groaned. 

What more he might have said can- 
not be known, for just then Hotap re- 
turned, bearing the box of vilely scented 
soap. 

“It is very nice and smelly,” said Ho- 
tap happily, offering it to Howard. ' 

“Musk!” said Mrs. Dodge with cul- 
tured disgust. 

“Hotap, dear,” asked Howard, taking 
the box, “how do you know this is nice 
and smelly, this soap?” 

“Because—why, because,” said Ho- 
tap doubtfully, “when my hand came 
near it, it felt—it felt purple.” 

“And how did you know anything that 
felt purple was nice and smelly?” asked 
Howard anxiously. 

“Because the air around the talcum- 
can feels purplish—I mean the talcum 
Mrs. Dodge bought for me. That is 
purplish, too, but not as purple as this 
soap. Not as purple as that cheese you 
ate night before last, Howard.” 

“You mean the Roquefort cheese, Ho- 
tap?” 

“Yes, that was like this soap—quite, 
quite purple. So I knew you would like 
this soap, Howard. It smells just like 
the cheese.” 

“Gracious heaven!’ exclaimed How- 
ard. “And these?” he asked, taking a 
bunch of lilies of the valley from the 
table. 

“They are purple, too,” said Hotap 
smilingly. 

“And your bath—that very warm bath 
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you had last night, Hotap?” asked Mrs. 
Dodge with a glance at Howard. “How 
did that feel ?” 

“Tt was dark, dark blue,” said Hotap. 

“And this, Hotap?” asked Mrs. 
Dodge, caressing her hand. 

“That is light blue, of course, like the 
sky,” said Hotap. 

“Listen,” said Mrs. Dodge, with an- 
other glance at Howard. “Do you 
hear that automobile horn in the street 
below—that loud, noisy one?” 

“That redness? Of course I hear it,” 
said Hotap. 

“And my voice—you hear it, of 
course ?”” 

“Of course I know what your voice 
is,” said Hotap. “It is the pretty pink 
color that tells me what you want me to 
know.” 

“Speak to her, Howard,” said Mrs. 
Dodge. 

“And what is my voice like, Hotap?” 
asked Howard, but with his distress af- 
fecting his words. 

“It is a redness, too,” said Hotap. 
“But usually when you want me to know 
what you mean, it is a beautiful red, 
Howard, and now it is a cloudy red, 
not a happy red at all.” 


_— now, dear Hotap, just one 

thing more,” said Mrs. Dodge. 
“Do you remember the food you have 
eaten? The ripe peaches?” 

“That were yellow in my mouth?” 

“Ves, and the meat?” 

“The orange-colored feeling food?” 

“And that candy Howard brought 
you one day?” 

“That was so greenish-yellow when I 
put it in my mouth?” 

“Ves, that is what I mean,” said Mrs. 
Dodge. “And now, Hotap, take the 
soap back to the other room and do not 
come until we call you. You see, How- 
ard,” she said when Hotap was out of 
the room, “what her bodily senses are. 
Taste, touch, odors and sounds are mere 
colors to her. You press her hand, and 
it means a blue to her, light or dark as 
you press it gently or so roughly that 
another hand would be hurt. With poor, 
dear Hotap sight is the only sense that 
is the same as ours, for the soul always 
sees clearly.” 
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It is not to be wondered that Howard 
felt, suddenly, quite weary. He arose 
and stood with his eyes closed and his 
hand on his brow. 

“Ask her if she will kiss you,” said 
Mrs. Dodge. 

“Hotap, will you kiss me?” asked 
Howard loudly. 

“Of course, Howard,” the girl replied 
from the next room. 

“Now tell her you are waiting,” said 
Mrs. Dodge. 

“T am waiting, Hotap,” said Howard 
loudly. 

“For what, Howard?” asked Hotap. 

“For the kiss,” prompted Mrs. Dodge. 

“For the kiss, Hotap,” Howard re- 
peated. 

“But I did kiss you, Howard, when 
you asked me,” said Hotap, coming to 
the door. Howard groaned. 

“Have I displeased you?” asked Ho- 

tap in distress. 
' “No, dear,” said Mrs. Dodge, answer- 
ing for Howard. ‘So just go into the 
other room again and wait until we call 
you.” 

The conversation that ensued between 
Mrs. Dodge and Howard was long and 
intimate but need not be quoted here. 

“And so I think, everything consid- 
ered,” Mrs. Dodge concluded, ‘‘we had 
better take her to Westcote, at least 
temporarily, until you can give her a 
house of her own. The dear child is so 
free from evil that she does not know 
what evil is, and I am afraid, if we re- 
main in the hotel, we may all be arrested 
as thieves—dear Hotap is so apt to take 
things she does not know do not belong 
to her.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


George Berkley climbed the stairs 
to the second floor of the Berkley 
home. Old Anne was crouched at the 
door of the room occupied by Princess 
Uri (for so we must call his Princess 
Hotap Uri to distinguish her from How- 
ard’s Princess Hotap Uri), and she did 
not move when Howard approached. 
“Anne, I want to see the Princess,” 
said Howard. 
“She'll not 


G ‘ceorse Ben later in the same day 


see you,” said Anne 
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shortly. “She don’t like you. You give 
her coarse food and rough raiment and a 
bathing-chamber not fit for her. She 
hates you and will not see—” 

The door of Uri’s room was thrown 
open, and the girl, but half clad, stood a 
moment in the doorway. Her eyes were 
glowing and her breast rising and fall- 
ing. She pointed an accusing finger at 
old Anne but seemed unable to speak, 
and suddenly she bent down and grasped 
the old woman by the hair and rained 
blows upon her. Anne sheltered her face 
with her arms and received the blows 
meekly. 

“And you dare say what I want and 
don’t want! You dare say whom I like 
and don’t like! Hag! Cat! Animal!” 

She ended by throwing Anne prone 
on the floor and turned to George with a 
flood of words that poured from her 
mouth in a torrent. 

“And you, skulking and hiding all 
day,” she cried furiously. ‘Is a princess 
to be scorned like this? Am I dirt be- 
neath your feet? Am I nothing? Are 
you so great that you dare scorn me?” 

“But I—but I thought—” stammered 
George. 

“Am I then so mean—so ugly? Is 
this flesh of mine so hideous? Or is no 
one to love me in this accursed land to 
which you say you have brought me? 
Are my lips not made to kiss? What! 
Am I to rot and die unloved ?” 

George drew a deep breath ; but in an 
instant Uri had changed and was on her 
knees, fondling his hand. 

“Dear, good hand!” she cooed. “It 
will caress poor Uri?’ She looked up 
into George’s face. ‘Dear, good lips!” 
she crooned. ‘They will kiss poor Uri?” 

Suddenly, with the darting upspring 
of a serpent, she was on her feet again, 
her arms around George’s neck and her 
lips to his. He kissed her as only a man 
mad in love can kiss, and she held him 
fast until suddenly, wearied of kisses, 
she pushed him from her. For the mo+ 
ment she was satiated and cared no more 
for him. 


“Tt JAG!” she said to Anne. 
“Yes, dearest Princess?” 
“In a moment I shall come forth for 
my bath in the sun. You will lead me 















where the sun is warmest and the grass 
softest.” 

She entered her room and closed the 
door with a careless sweep of her hand. 
Old Anne raised her head and looked at 
George. 

“Master George, I am afraid,” she 
whispered, crouching closer to him. 
“She is not a woman; she is an animal. 
She is a tiger-cat, a she-lion, a jackal, a 
leopard. These eyes are old, Master 
George, but they can see things others 
may not see. A soul, Master George— 
she has no soul!” 

“Don’t worry about that,’ George 


said. “I will like her as well without 
one.” 

Old Anne mumbled and shook her 
head. 


“Devil-whelp that you are!” she 
burst forth, “you have given her life 
but have given her no soul! I know! I 
know! You cannot hide things from old 
Anne!” 

“That’s nothing to worry about,” 
scoffed George. 

“Tll work! Ill work!” mumbled old 
Anne. “Oh, Master George, do not let 
anyone come while the Princess is as 
she is! What she may do I know not. 
She is but a body, and what her body 
tells her to do she will do. She has no 
soul, Master George, and knows not 
what the good and the right are. How 
can she know when she has no soul? 
She knows no shame. In but a little 
while she is coming forth, unclothed, to 
walk in the sun, sunning her nakedness in 
the open air, and if I say aught, she will 
kill me as she would kill a worm that 
lay in her path.” 

“She may kill,” said George with an- 
ger, “but she can’t go bathing in the 
sunlight in Westcote—that is one sure 
thing! A nice how-de-do there would 
be in the village over the woman I mean 
to make my wife! There'll be none of 
this nature-bathing, and I’ll tell her so 
myself.” 

He put his hand on the door, but as 
he did so the knob turned. Luckily—or 
unluckily—the key was in the lock, and 
he turned it. Uri, locked in her room, 
struggled with the door, beat upon it, 
shrieked and stormed, but the door was 
strong, and she could not get out. 
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Through the door George called admoni- 
tions*to her. Finally she wore herself 
out and threw herself on her bed, where 
she was asleep in an instant. 

“If I may speak a word, Master 
George,” said old Anne, cringing. “The 
Princess is an animal now, and if you 
would rule her you must rule her as an 
animal is ruled. The whip!” 

“Hah! it may come to that indeed if 
she does not come to her senses,” said 
George. “I’ll be master, you may be 
sure!” 

Old Anne, cruel as her advice seemed, 
was advising kindness. A body without 
a soul is less than a child—it is a mere 
animal. It will have its way or destroy 
itself in anger unless it is taught meek- 
ness by pain. Of some animals, long 
subject to mankind, this may not be true, 
but there are some who think the 
friendly cat and the faithful dog and the 
gentle cow have some rudimentary souls. 
Uri had no soul whatever. George was 
inclined to believe old Anne was right, 
and that, since Uri must learn certain 
conventions of modern civilization, the 
sooner she was taught that he was her 
master and that she must obey him the 
happier her lot would be. The sugges- 
tion made by old Anne was, too, like 
blood tasted by a leopard. All the in- 
nate cruelty of his nature leaped up. 
The very kiss Uri had given him helped 
in this, for cruelty and love are closely 
allied in some men, and they were in 
George. He threw the key of the door 
into old Anne’s lap and turned to 
descend the stairs. 

At that moment the heavy knocker 
sounded through the hall. 


CHAPTER IX 


se were so few visitors to the 
old mansion that George had no 
doubt who had knocked ; nor was 
he wrong, for Howard, with Mrs. Dodge 
and Princess Hotap stood at the door 
when George opened it. 

A cynical smile twisted his lips as his 
eyes fell on Princess Hotap. 

“Ah, Howard! And this is the lady 
from India? Come inside. The Prin- 
cess Hotap Uri is taking a siesta.” 
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“Hotap Uri?” said Hotap queen 
ingly, looking at Howard. 

“Now, that is all right, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Dodge hastily. ‘‘We will explain 
all that in a minute or two. Howard, 
are you going to introduce me to your 
brother ?” 

George acknowledged the introduction 
with a bow. 

“T.am sure I am glad to meet the lady 
who has taken such good care of one who 
is all soul,” he said sarcastically. ‘“How- 
ard, will you go into the parlor and wait? 
Evidently you have not explained the 
whole situation.” 

“Ves, the Princess understands it all, 
I think,” said Howard. 

“Except the name,” said Hotap. “Of 
course, I know what you have done, Mr. 
Berkley. Howard has told me. I do 
not complain of that at all. I have such 
a nice body now that I have no use for 
any old one I may have had. I was only 
surprised that the old body should call 
itself Hotap Uri. I am Hotap Uri, you 
know.” 

“TI never contradict ladies,” said 
George with mock politeness. ‘In this 
house, however, it happens that we think 
the name Hotap Uri is the rightful 
property of the lady upstairs.” 

He went out, and Mrs. Dodge seated 
herself on the old haircloth sofa. 

“Well!” she exclaimed. ‘Evidently 
your brother does not love us.” 

“George thinks. he can call what we 
term, in this country, a bluff,” said How- 
ard. 

Hotap tapped the floor with her heel. 

“My name is my name,” she said. “I 
think no one had a right—” 


sm was interrupted by a noise on the 
stairs like that of some one descend- 
Princess Uri, her 
eyes blazing, flew into the room and stood 
panting, working her hands and looking 
like a panther ready to spring. There 
was no need to tell her which of the two 


ing in great anger. 


women was Princess Hotap. George, 
less agile, appeared at the door a moment 
later, and old Anne, her wrinkled face 
dark with fear, pressed close behind him. 

Princess Hotap had arisen. She stood 
like some beautiful goddess, staring at 
the crouching Uri with hard, cold eyes 
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as unlike the eyes Howard and Mrs. 
Dodge had known as eyes could be. 

“You!” she exclaimed angrily, . but 
with a cold anger. “You! Ido recall 
you now, my body that once was! Ac- 
cursed thing! Because of you and your 
lusts I was condemned to live as a rep- 
tile in the slime. It is well we meet 
again.” 

“Hah!” laughed Uri. ‘Enough hell 
you made for me on earth! Well: met, 
indeed, as you say! I know you, Soul, 
although four thousand years have 
passed. I owe you enough! It was you 
who ruined a life that might have been 
one long day of joyous luxury, bringing 
me misery after every orgy, with your 
recriminations and remorses, your up- 
braidings and sorrows.” 

“You befouled me, and I was made ‘to 
live in the slime,” said Hotap.  “The' 
time of reparation is at hand!” 

“And I had but eighteen short years to 
live—eighteen years for all the pleasures 
flesh may feel,” snarled Uri, “and not 
one day did you let me be in peace. This 
lovely body—and you would not let’ it 
have its full will without goading me 
with remorse! I had but eighteen years 
before the Plague of Memphis laid me 
low, and you spoiled them all. ' Beware, 
Soul!” 

She leaped, but Hotap met -her half- 
way. Uri was, as has been said often 
enough, like a leopardess;. Hotap was 
like some Wingless Victory. become 
Nemesis. Mrs. Dodge screamed and 
grasped Hotap by the arm, but that 
Princess shook her off as she would have 
dislodged a feather and clutched Uri by 
the throat. Uri, more agile, had 
leaped, but her leap was broken by the 
hand that old Anne had laid upon her 
skirt, and fell short. She set her teeth 
in Hotap’s arm and struck blindly at her 
face. She frothed at the mouth like a 
mad animal, but Hotap, feeling nothing 
of the teeth of her opponent, beat her 
with powerful blows. 


EB ie-we whole battle was so unexpectedly 
begun, so fierce while it lasted, and 
so quickly ended, that George and How- 
ard had no opportunity for advantageous 
interference. It was short and fright- 
ful, like the battles the soul and body of 
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Hotap Uri had fought four thousand 
years before; but like those struggles it 
left both soul and body exhausted in a 
few moments, and Uri fell to the floor, 
her forehead drooping to the carpet and 
her limbs lax and weary, while Hotap 
fell backward into Howard’s arms, pale 
and seemingly in a faint. Old Anne, 
kneeling beside Princess Uri, rubbed her 
wrists and hands, crooning strange words 
of comfort. Mrs. Dodge, forgetting that 
the only effect would be to make Hotap 
experience a vivid purple sensation, held 
her smelling bottle to Hotap’s nose. 

Hotap was the first to revive. She 
raised her hand to her eyes and in doing 
so caught sight of the marks of the sharp 
teeth of Uri on her arm. She looked at 
the spot curiously, felt it with her fin- 
gers, and then, with a tired smile, 
drooped upon the sofa. Her head fell 
slowly forward, and she closed her eyes. 

“T am so weary!” she said, and slept. 

Princess Uri lay as she was some 
time, gasping and moaning, but as she 
regained her breath, she raised her head 
and looked at the sleeping Hotap with a 
cruel smile. 

“Help me up, George,” she said. 
“I’m sore from head to foot. I will be 
discolored for a week. Get me to bed, 
Anne.” 

George raised her and helped her from 
the room. At the door she turned. 

“T’ll kill her yet!” she snarled. 

It looked as if there might he some 
pleasant times in the Berkley mansion. 


CHAPTER X 


several days. Mrs. Dodge, kindly 
soul,, added her hands to old 
Anne’s and did what she could for the 
greater comfort of the sore Princess ; but 
it would have required the services of a 
hundred slaves to satisfy Uri. She was 
cross and petulant, domineering and 
spiteful, and especially so against 
George, whom she blamed for permitting 
Howard to bring Hotap to Westcote. 
That Mrs. Dodge and Howard were 
distressed goes without saying, for Ho- 
tap refused to leave the house and de- 
clared that she would struggle with Uri 


Pr seesta URI kept to her bed for 
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whenever they met. Not only did she 
threaten this, but also she said she would 
meet Uri whenever possible. For 
George, also, she had now the deepest 
hatred, for she declared George had no 
right to give her old body life without 
calling the soul back into it as well. 
She felt he had been unjust to Uri, for 
the only thing that had saved Hotap 
Uri from the most utter carnal baseness 
in the old Egyptian days had been the 
struggles made by her soul, and she be- 
lieved it was no less than criminal to 
bring the body back to life without in- 
cluding the protecting soul. So, while 
she meant to attack Uri on sight, she 
hated George bitterly. 

It is not surprising that Hotap was 
thus resolved to join battle with Uri on 
every possible occasion, for body and 
soul are always at war. It seems to be 
their natural state, but it did not make 
things any pleasanter for Howard, 
George and Mrs. Dodge. It is bad 
enough to have two spiteful women in a 
family, but to have two who declared 
they would war on each other with the 
utmost physical violence on every pos- 
sible occasion promised anything but a 
peaceful life. 

“Hotap,” said Mrs. Dodge that same 
evening,—the evening of the battle,— 
“what did Uri mean when she spoke of 
the Plague of Memphis?” 

“Tt is what killed her,” said Hotap 
carelessly. 

Howard, who was vainly trying to 
read the evening paper (George had 
gone to his laboratory to quiet his nerves, 
if possible, by work), looked up. 

“You mean she died of something 
called that?” he asked. 

“Of course,” said Hotap. ‘What 
else could I mean? Don’t fret; she will 
die of it soon enough again.” 

“You mean she will die of the Plague 
of Memphis?” 

“Of course! She’s saturated with it,” 
said Hotap, who seemed to have no hu- 
man kindness for Uri whatever. “Didn’t 
you see the mark of it on her neck? That 
scratch over the jugular vein? There is 
no hope when that appears.” 

“Scratch? On the neck?” said How- 
ard, questioning eagerly. “That is the 
symptom. Is it contagious, Hotap?” 
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“Why, certainly,” said Hotap. “‘Every- 
one dies when the plague begins—thou- 
sands, hundreds of thousands, whole na- 
tions. Hardly anyone escapes it.” 

“But my dear—” began Mrs. Dodge, 
her face suddenly ashen. 

“Mrs. Dodge and George and old 
Anne and you?” asked Howard. 

“Oh, yes!’ said Hotap indifferently. 
“We will all die, of course.” 


“T TOWARD,” said Mrs. Dodge with 
energy, “we must leave this house 
at once. Hotap may take such a matter 
calmly, but I cannot. MHotap is only 
temporarily in a body, and only a make- 
shift body at that, but I have no desire 
whatever to remain here and catch the 
plague from Uri. I am going now!” 

“But we have been in the same room 
with her,” said Hotap. “It is quite use- 
less to worry about it, dear Mrs. Dodge. 
We all have it already.” 

“One moment!” said Howard. ‘This 
scratchlike wound on the neck is a symp- 
tom. Are others a drying of the flesh 
tissues and the blood? Is there great 
pain, ending when the patient is a mere 
dried mummy?” 

“Ves,” said Hotap pleasantly. 

“Do you think Uri knows she has it?” 
asked Mrs. Dodge. 

“Well, she ought to know it, 
Hotap. “She died of it once, 
know.” 

Howard put down his paper. 

“If what you say is true, Hotap,” said 
he, “and I have not the slightest reason 
to doubt it, George ought to know.” 

It will be seen by this that Howard 
had given up the idea that George was 
trying to hoax him by the use of a false 
Hotap Uri. More than all else the posi- 
tive belief of Hotap that Uri was her 
discarded body convinced him. He had 
absolute faith in Hotap. 

Howard climbed the stairs to the third 
floor and entered the laboratory without 
knocking. George glanced over his 
shoulder. 

“Come here, Howard,” he said. “I 
have something I must say to you. That 
was a nasty row we had to-day—those 
two girls. We can’t have that going on. 
I have decided to put a stop to it.” 

“If you mean by sending us away, 


” 


said 
you 
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George,” said Howard without anger, 
“you cannot do that.” 

He was about to explain the matter .of 
the Plague of Memphis, but George in- 
terrupted him. 

“If you wished to go now, I would 
not let you,” he said. “That disgrace- 
ful scene in the parlor decided me. How- 
ard, I wronged you. There can be no 
doubt whatever but that Hotap was Uri’s 
soul, or that Uri was Hotap’s body.” | 

“Of that there can be no doubt,” said 
Howard. “I ask your pardon for ever 
thinking you were trying to trick me. 
Now, what I came up here to say—” 


“CYNE minute, Howard,” George in- 
sisted.+ ‘I can guess what you are 

going to say. Let me say I have come 
to the same conclusion, but probably my 
solution of the matter is not what you 
would have suggested. These two girls 
must not battle as they did to-day.” 

“But that was not what—” 

“No—wait!” insisted George. “Old 
Anne gave me a solution this afternoon. 
Howard, if once a man believes in the 
existence of a soul,—as I now do,—he 
has to admit that life is usually one long 
battle between the soul and the body. 
Of that I am sure. Of another thing I 
am also sure, Howard, which is that the 
body never fully conquers the soul, al- 
though the soul sometimes does fully 
conquer the body. If life is to be pleas- 
ant for oneself and for others, the body 
must be kept in a condition of submis- 
sion.” 

He smiled a little unpleasantly. 

“T am thinking as much or more of 
my own comfort and happiness as I am 
of Hotap’s and yours,” he continued. 


“Uri, left as she is, will lead me a hor- 


rible life ; she must be taught submission 
—utter submission—first to my will and 
through that to Hotap. See, Howard, 
I have been making a cat-o’-seven-tails. 
As soon as Uri is able to stand on her 
feet, I am going to give her such a beat- 
ing as she will remember forever. She 
is nothing but a body, with a body’s lusts 
and appetites. To-morrow, if she is 
able to stand it, her lessons in submission 
begin.” 

Howard placed his hand on _ his 
brother’s shoulder. 














“You love her as greatly as that?” he 
asked. “George, it racks my heart to tell 
you what I must tell you. You remem- 
ber, of course, the disease of which our 
parents died. It was the Memphian 
Plague. Brother, the little sore on Uri’s 
neck was not of your making. It is the 
first symptom of the Plague of Memphis. 
Hotap has told me that it was of that 
plague Hotap Uri died. We are all dead 
men and women, George—all of us in 
this house. The Plague of Memphis is 
more deadly than any plague that has 
depopulated a nation. We have all been 
near Uri; we must all die. Mrs. Dodge 
was but now urging flight. That must 
not be. We must not carry this plague, 
revived in Uri when you revived her, 
abroad in this land. We must lock our- 
selves in this house and die here, and the 
last to die must set a flame that will de- 
stroy the whole dwelling and end the 
plague where it has begun.” 


“H™ !” said George thoughtfully. 

He leaned against the bench on 
which he had been fashioning the whip 
with seven tails and folded his arms. 

“Of course, Howard,” he said, “I get 
your point of view. It is heroic and all 
that, I’ll admit, but don’t you think it 
calls for just a little more heroism on my 
part than on yours?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Howard 
blankly. 

“T mean,” said George, “that if I were 
in love with Hotap, I too would take 
chances with death. She is a soul. I 
would take my chance of meeting her in 
some future existence. But how about 
my love for Uri? If Uri dies, she will 
be dead forever, or—if I have the same 
fortune I had before—I will be able to 
bring her back to life for two months or 
so every five years. But I will not have 
the same fortune as before, for I will be 
dead also. Uri will be dead and non- 
existent, and I will be dead and a wan- 
dering soul, eternally mourning for her! 
No, Howard, that does not appeal to 
me.” 

“But what else can we do?” asked 
Howard. 

“For one thing,” said George, “we 
might drop out the nonsense when we 
talk about the Memphian Plague. You 
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spoke about its frightful contagiousness. 
You also reminded me that our parents 
died of a disease with similar symptoms. 
Now, I will admit that what they had 
was the Memphian Plague. It is more 
than likely. Every day of their illness 
old Anne was with them. The grocer, 
the butcher, the baker—they all came to 
the house and suffered not at all. The 
dozens of friends Mother had made 
came to the house and to her very room 
and not one of them suffered. Perhaps, 
Howard, we need not fear the Memphian 
Plague so greatly after all. Some epi- 
demic diseases die out ; some lose much 
of their virulence. Four thousand years 
is a long time.” 

George turned to a table against the 
wall and picked up a small black vial. 

“Even five years is a long time, How- 
ard,” he said. “I was not building cells 
all that time.. Much of the cell-building 
that took place in Uri’s wasted form 
proceeded naturally after I had once 
implanted the parent cells. Of the to- 
tal of five years, perhaps two years were 
given to my work of bringing life back 
to Uri. Three years—a month here and 
a month or two there—I spent trying to 
find a remedy for the mysterious disease 
that killed our parents. My reason, 
Howard, was that old Anne was suffer- 
ing from it when you were but a year 
gone from Westcote. I cured her. I 
am, I feel sure, equally able to cure Uri 
and Hotap and any of us who may come 
to suffer from the Memphian Plague.” 

“Ts this the truth?” asked Howard. 

“Tt is the truth !” 

“And you knew Uri was even now a 
victim of the plague?” 

“T knew that,” said George. 


" ~~ yet,” said Howard with some- 


thing like horror, “you could stand 
here alone and shape that cruel whip? 
George! You were not always like 
this !” 

“T am not so very much like it now, 
Howard,” said George dryly. “No 
doubt you remember how much you 
loved to take castor oil when you were 
a child? I can still hear you scream- 
ing. I can hear myself screaming, for 
that matter. I had no particular affec- 
tion for castor oil myself. Well, this 
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remedy of mine is, I should judge, some 
ten thousand times worse than castor 
oil. That is flippant, but it is, hideous 
stuff, sure enough. Do you understand 
a little better now why I am making a 
whip? Uri must submit to live and be 
loved. She must be afraid not to take 
this vile but salutary stuff when I order 
her to take it.” 

“Thank the heavens Hotap does not 
mind the taste of things!” exclaimed 
Howard fervently. 

“Oh! your Hotap!” said George. 
“Much I care about your Hotap. But 
don’t fret! I'll have enough of this 
pleasant medicine for all.” 

Howard returned to the lower floor 
feeling much comforted, and he was 
able to convince Mrs. Dodge that it 
was safe to remain in the house, 
as well as that it was wicked to leave 
it if it was not safe to remain. The 
good lady, still quite upset, begged to 
be permitted to retire. 

“Hotap, dear,” said Howard, when 
Mrs. Dodge had gone, “I want to have 
you promise me something. Will you?” 

“Of course, Howard. I’ll promise 
anything,” she said instantly. 

“Then, dearest Hotap,” said Howard, 
“if George should be wrong and death 
should come to us, I want you to meet 
me after we have left these bodies we 
now wear. Will you?” 

“T will wait for you where I was 
waiting when Rummol Gye called me,” 
said Hotap. “As one goes nearer and 
nearer to the rings of Saturn, Howard, 
there is a dark speck to be seen in the 
outer ring. When closer still, the black 
speck becomes a nook in the ring—a 
cave, if you wish to call it that. I will 
meet your soul there, Howard.” 

“Agreed, beloved,” said Howard. 

“And now, Howard, I think I will 
go to my room, if you don’t mind,” said 
Hotap. “I am strangely weary. I can- 
not understand it.” 


CHAPTER XI 


URING the next few days, while 
Princess Uri kept to her bed, 
Princess Hotap seemed restless 


and uneasy. She wandered about the 
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lower part of the house moodily or 
stood looking out of the window at the 
long lawn that led down to the road. 
Howard was able to persuade her to 
take a few short walks, but she did 
not seem to enjoy them. 

“Do not blame her, Howard,” said 
Mrs. Dodge. ‘You must remember that 
she gets no bodily exhilaration from a 
walk, as you and I do, and if she wishes 
to go strolling, she can do it in spirit. 
Her walks are soul-walks.” 

“I wish,” said Howard with irrita- 
tion, “she was more like other girls.” 

His tone was distinctly petulant, and 
Mrs. Dodge raised her eyebrows with 
mild reproval. 

“She is the most beautiful soul I have 
ever met,” she said. 

“Oh, soul!” exclaimed Howard. “I 
know! Don’t I appreciate that? Don’t 
I love her with all my own soul? But 
she is so—” 

“Say it, Howard; you will feel better 
for saying it,” said Mrs. Dodge. 

“She is so confounded unhuman, 
then!” asserted Howard. “I feel as if 
I was in love with a combination of 
dressmaker’s dummy and detached intel- 
ligence. It is—it is annoying! Just 
this afternoon I came up behind her as 
she was sitting in the arbor. She was 
so beautiful there with the nape of her 
perfect neck just showing below her 
hair that I bent and kissed her just 
where the hair and pinkness met. She 
looked around and said: ‘Oh! Is 
that you, Howard? I thought I felt 
something pale blue! I thought it was 
the breeze—the breeze is so pale this 
afternoon!’ Imagine—and me with my 
heart on fire! It is trying, Mrs. Dodge. 
It is hard to be a lover when you know 
your warmest embrace will mean about 
as much as a piece of blue wall-paper.” 

Mrs. Dodge shook her head sadly. 

“T was afraid of this, Howard,” she 
said. ‘I feared you would feel so when 
you knew Hotap better. You are so—so 
much a human being yourself—” 

“T love her,’ said Howard, wrinkling 
his brow, “but it is all so miserable. I 
don’t see how I can marry anyone like 
that, Mrs. Dodge. I would feel every 
time I felt a natural desire to caress 
Hotap that I was about to annoy her— 








to give her a flash of color she did not 
care for. She has no feelings.” 

“No, she has not,’ Mrs. Dodge ad- 
mitted. 

“She does not care for kisses or 
caresses; she only endures them. Now, 
Uri—” 

“Is a cattish person!” said Mrs. 
Dodge. 

“Yes, but even Uri has human feel- 
ings,” said Howard. 


“you don’t mean you are falling in 
love with Uri?” asked Mrs. Dodge 
with surprise. 

“Not in the least. I could never care 
for anyone so carnally minded and 
gross,” said Howard promptly. “She 
disgusts me, with her yowling for food 
and all. As well marry an animal.” 

“For that is all she is,” said Mrs. 
Dodge. 

Howard was silent a moment. 

“She had a pearl necklace on her 
neck,” he said presently. 

“Uri?” asked Mrs. Dodge. 

“No, Hotap. When I came up be- 
hind her and kissed her, I asked her 
where she got it, and she said she had 
been strolling and had gone into the 
house next door and thought I would 
like to see her wearing it, so she took 
it. It was worth,” said Howard mean- 
ingly, “just about twenty thousand dol- 
lars. Luckily I got it back where it be- 
longed before it was missed. So pure 
she has no sense of evil! I'll be reputed 
to have a kleptomaniac for a wife!” 

“Howard, you do not love her!” Mrs. 
Dodge accused. 

“Oh, I love her! Of course I love 
her!” snapped Howard. But he walked 
out of the room and to Mrs. Dodge his 
back did not look as if he loved Princess 
Hotap. Mrs. Dodge sighed. She put 
up her hand and touched a spot on her 
neck, just over the jugular vein, where 
the skin seemed slightly irritated. 
George entered. 

“This is it,” he said, holding up a 
small vial. “Two drops every hour. 
You can take it in water. May I look?” 

He examined the small abrasion. 

“No doubt of it. It is the plague, be- 


yond question, Mrs. Dodge, but you 
need have no fear.” 
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He put the vial in. her hand and 
turned away. 

“If you hear screams,” he said, “don’t 
be alarmed. I have the unpleasant task 
of making Uri take this remedy, and she 
does not like the taste. I may have to 
use a whip, for take it, she must. I 
have given her life, and I must preserve 
that life, although—” 

“Speak frankly. You are tired of 
your beautiful animal,” said Mrs. Dodge. 

George walked up and down the room 
several times before he answered. He 
seemed greatly disturbed. 

“If I had not told Howard I would 
marry her,” he said suddenly, “I would 
rather die than do it. A happy life I 
shall have! A sweet soul-companion she 
will be! Food, food, food! Baths, 
baths, baths! Kisses, kisses, kisses! 
Clothes, clothes, clothes! Sleep, sleep, 
sleep! I might as well marry an idiot 
—an animal. Beautiful—yes! She is 
nothing but beautiful tissue—meat, 
bones and skin!” 

What more he might have said can- 
not be told, for Howard entered, his 
hand on his neck. 

“See here,” he said, “I’ve caught the 
plague from that woman of yours!” 

“Oh, stop growling!” cried George. 
“T’ve got it; Mrs. Dodge has it; we've 
all got it. You are not the only one. 
Shut up and stop whining! We are all 
in the same boat.” 


S ng next two weeks passed without 
a recurrence of the battle between 
the soul and body of Princess Hotap Uri, 
because Uri was kept to her bed, and old 
Anne guarded the door. Again and again 
Hotap, slipping away from Howard or 
Mrs. Dodge, would go to the door and 
try to coax old Anne to admit her, but 
the faithful old crone refused. 

George, from time to time, felt it nec- 
essary to use the whip on Uri and did 
so, stifling any feeling of regret he might 
have. By this means he was able to cow 
her into taking her medicine, but he did 
not interfere with her actions in any 
other way, and kept in bed by the dis- 
ease, Uri indulged her appetite for food 
to the utmost. It was at such times of 
gluttony that Hotap became uneasy and 
tried hardest to get into the room. 
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The little community was, during all 
that time, a community apart from the 
rest of Westcote. George had seen that 
there was enough food in the house to 
last a month. Old Anne, who had de- 
veloped the plague with the rest, took 
her drops without complaint. Hotap 
alone did not show symptoms of the 
plague. 

George showed a scientist’s calm de- 
light in the success of his remedy. It 
seemed not only to arrest the disease 
in an early stage but to be curing it. 
His delight was, however, tempered by 
the disconcerting symptoms shown by 
Uri. So far from having the effect he 
wished, in her case the progress of the 
disease seemed not only not arrested but 
appeared to be actually more rapid 
than it had been in the cases of his 
parents. 

For this there was a reason he little 
guessed. See him entering Uri’s room, 
like a trainer entering a leopard’s cage, 
his seven-thonged whip in one hand and 
the vial in the other. From the pillow 
Uri raises her head, her eyes big with 
fear. She closes her lips tightly. 

“Come! No nonsense to-day !” George 
says. “Open your mouth.” 

The girl watches him, never taking 
her eyes from his face. 

“Take it!” he orders. 
then !” 

Across her shoulders the cruel whip 
falls. Uri, stung by the pain, shrieks. 
She cowers to the far side of the bed, 
her eyes larger and filled with a greater 
fear. George raises the whip again. 
The girl, her flesh trembling with fear, 
opens her mouth, and George spills two 
drops of the vile tasting remedy into a 
spoon. The girl lets him empty it into 
her mouth. 

The moment he is out of the room she 
bends over the side of the bed and clears 
her mouth of the ill-tasting stuff. That 
is why she is not recovering as the others 
are. 


“The whip, 


CHAPTER XII 


which Uri lay, one day in early 
July, old Anne sat on the floor and 
before her, in a half-circle on the floor, 


B wre the door of the room in 
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stood a row of twenty-one strange ob- 
jects. Seven were leaves of dried myr- 
tle; seven were small balls of cat’s fur 
rolled to the size of marbles and made 
firm with dried saliva; seven were 
patches of the skin of a toad. Ona pan 
within the half-circle were small scraps 
of paper, small shavings of dry pine, 
and the dust of yellow sulphur. Old 
Anne was moving the twenty-one ob- 
jects from place to place in the half- 
circle, crooning to them some _indis- 
tinguishable words. Halfway up the 
stairs Hotap stood, her hand on the wall. 
At the top of the stairs Howard and 
Mrs. Dodge were standing, waiting. 

The door of Uri’s room opened, and 
George came out. 

“She is very low,” he said. “The dis- 
ease has reached the final stage.” 

“Poor child!” said Mrs. Dodge, us- 
ing her handkerchief on her eyes, which 
were red with weeping. 

“Ts she as Father and Mother were?” 
asked Howard. ‘The same falling away 
of the flesh and drying of the skin?” 

George shook his head. 

“That is the only thing I cannot un- 
derstand,” he said. ‘No, she is as she 
always was—just as beautiful, just as 
young. That I cannot explain, unless— 
Listen !” 

Some sound within the room had at- 
tracted his attention, and he entered 
again and closed the door. On the floor 
old Anne strengthened her crooning 
and swayed her body backward and 
forward until her crooning became a 
screeching, weird and uncanny. She 
took the first dried myrtle leaf and 
touched it to her forehead and laid it 
on the shavings in the pan. As if by 
magic, the pile burst into flame. The 
sulphur dust burned with a blue flame, 
sending up a blue smoke. Old Anne 
touched one of the balls of cat’s fur to 
her forehead and laid it on the burning 
pile. The vile odor of burning fur was 
added to the stench of the burning 
sulphur. 


i ee rite she was performing is one 
of the oldest in the world and is 
shown on many of the Egyptian monu- 
ments. Some modernized and debased 
forms of it still exist among the gyp- 
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sies. It is the rite of calling the soul 
back to the body. In every Egyptian 
house this rite was practiced upon the 
death of a member of the family, 
whether slave or king. It was never 
supposed to be infallible; it was not an 
attempt to overthrow the natural with 
the supernatural. It was a plea to Isis 
and Osiris to permit the soul to return 
to the body if the soul was not needed 
elsewhere for the work of the two great- 
est of Egyptian gods. 

Old Anne, shrilling her strange 
song, touched a scrap of toad-skin to 
her forehead and dropped it on the fire. 
Howard and Mrs. Dodge leaned for- 
ward, watching her, forgetting for a 
moment the dying girl in the room, and 
Hotap, step by step, crept up the stairs. 
As she dropped the last bit of toad-skin 
on the fire, old Anne laid the palms of 
her two hands flat on the fire, pressing 
them down and chanting loudly. The 
fire died beneath her hands; she raised 
her wrinkled face; she put up a hand 
just as Hotap, white as death, fell for- 
ward on the floor at the top of the stairs. 

Howard was on his knee beside the 
Princess Hotap in an instant, and Mrs. 
Dodge knelt beside him. It cannot be 
said that Hotap’s heart had stopped 
beating, since it had never beaten, but 
not for a moment did either of the two 
bending over her doubt that she was 
dead, and they were right! Hotap was 
dead! Howard raised a ghastly face to 
Mrs. Dodge, and the door of Uri’s room 
opened and George stood in the hall. 

“She has surprised me, after all,” he 
said, eagerly. “She is not dead. She 
seems quite well again. I say Uri is 
quite well. What is the matter here?” 


“Tt JOTAP is dead,” said Mrs. Dodge, 

answering George’s question, but 
her words were lost in the unearthly 
laughter that burst stridently from the 
throat of old Anne, like the mad mirth 
of a devil-whelp. The old crone, hold- 
ing her hands extended at the sides of 
her head, rocked to and fro in a very 
madness of happiness. It could be seen 
that the palms of her hands were burned 
and blistered, but to this she gave no 
heed. Her only thought was that she 
had saved the Princess and had brought 


her back to life. The two men and the 
woman looked at her with a sort of 
horror. 

“Stop that racket!’ George ordered. 
“Here is death, and inside there is a 
faintly returning spark of life. Be still, 
Anne!” 

As if for the first time in weeks, old 
Anne looked up with reason in her eyes. 

“What is it, Master George?” she 
asked meekly, and caught sight of thé 
body of Hotap and of her own burned 
hands at the same moment. “Who is 
this?” she asked in her quavering old 
voice. ‘How did I burn my hands? 
Have I been asleep? What is the mat- 
ter, Master George? Who is this, dead 
here?” 

All memory of Hotap and Uri, and of 
Princess. Hotap Uri, and of her own 
magic rites had fled from the old wom- 
an’s mind. 

“Ah, poor thing!” she mourned, 
touching Hotap’s forehead. 

“Anne! Anne, please! I want you,” 
came a voice from Uri’s room, and old 
Anne struggled to her feet and looked 
up at George with dimly seeing eyes. 

“Who is it?” she asked. ‘Who is it 
calls?” 

“Don’t you remember ?” asked George. 

The old woman shook her head. 

“Don’t you remember Uri? Don’t 
you remember the girl I brought back to 
life—the girl in the mummy-case ?” 

Old Anne looked at him with eyes 
that showed she did not understand. 

“Listen, Anne,’ George said. “A 
young woman has come to the house, and 
she has been ill—very ill. You have 
been waiting on her, and you are the 
only one she trusts or likes. You must 
wait on her still, Anne, for she will not 
let us go near her. Remember that she 
has been very ill; put up with her irri- 
tability, will you?” 

Old Anne bowed her head. She 
pointed to the dead Hotap. 

“She was visiting here, too,” said 
George slowly, as if speaking to a child. 
“She has had a stroke. She is dead, 
Anne. You will know more about it.” 

“And the old man yonder?” asked 
Anne, pointing a quivering finger to- 
ward the duskiness in the end of the 
hall.. All turned sharply and looked. 
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Seated crosslegged at the end of the 
narrow upper hall sat Rummol Gye, his 
gray head bent, his eyes fixed on his two 
thumbs, which were pressed together. 

“Rummol Gye!” exclaimed Howard, 
taking a step forward. 

The old Hindoo raised his head. 

“The master has had his wish,” he 
said in his hollow-toned voice. ‘The 
soul and body come together as hand 
comes to hand; they depart as hand de- 
parteth from hand.” 

Slowly he drew his hands apart and 
as his thumbs separated, he seemed to 
disappear before their eyes. They stood 
a full minute, and then Howard turned. 

The body Hotap had occupied, but 
had not been part of, had disappeared 
also! 


CHAPTER XIII 


sufficient breeze to keep the famous 

Long Island mosquitoes moving. Im- 
agine the young moon just appearing 
above the trees. On the narrow veran- 
da of the Berkley mansion George is 
sitting in his usual place, and Howard is 
tramping up and down, stopping now 
and then to throw his words directly 
in George’s face. 

From the veranda the men could see 
two white figures at or near the gate 
that led into the road, for Mrs. Dodge 
and Hotap Uri were there, having 
strolled up the road some distance and 
back again after dinner. 

Howard was talking vehemently; 
George sat and puffed his cigar, only 
throwing in a word now and then. It 
was evident enough that they were in no 
friendly mood. 

“But I tell you that is all rot!” cried 
Howard, stopping before George for the 
twentieth time. ‘Yours because she 
happens to be in a body you claim to 
have filled with new cells! That’s a nice 
reason for claiming a girl! Her soul 
was mine, wasn’t it? Didn’t I have 
Rummol Gye drag it out of the infinite? 
Wasn’t it mine? I tell you, George, I 
wont put up with any such nonsense. I 
wont admit you have any claim on her 
whatever.” 

“Humph!” said George. 


| steers a warm August night with 
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“Why, you oaf!” exclaimed Howard ; 
“a girl with a soul like Hotap Uri’s is 
not for you! I tell you, George, you 
have no right to interfere with my court- 
ship—no right at all. Why, you your- 
self hated her until she gained her soul 
again. You hated Uri, and you know it. 
It wasn’t until her soul joined her body 
again that you began to think she was 
worth loving. You know that!” 

“And ?” growled George. 

“T’m responsible for the soul in her. 
I brought that about. Didn’t I go to 
India and hunt up Rummol Gye and 
bring Hotap here?” 

“And you were not disgusted with 
Hotap, were you? Oh, no!” 

“What—” 

“Nicely sick of your soul-Hotap, you 
were getting!” said George. “You 
were ready to chuck her up, and you 
would have done it if it hadn’t been that 
she got into my Uri’s body somehow. 
And now you want me to step aside and 
leave you a clear field. You want me to 
throw up my claim to Hotap Uri and 
let you marry her offhand! I'll see 
you hanged first!” 


JOWARD began his nervous tramp- 

ing up and down the veranda again. 
The dispute had been going on for 
several weeks now, and the brothers were 
no nearer an agreement than when they 


had begun. There seemed little chance 
that they would ever reach an agree- 
ment. 

With her resumption of her soul, 
strengthened by four thousand years of 
trial, Uri’s carnal appetites were no 
longer able to exert their uncontrolled 
sway. On the other hand, Hotap’s 
somewhat ethereal soul, balanced by the 
more earthly qualities of Uri’s lovely 
body, was no longer something ‘too 
sweet and good for human nature’s daily 
food.” Uri, who had had no knowl- 
edge of good, combining with Hotap, 
who had no knowledge of evil, formed a 
most delightfully normal human girl 
with soul and body nicely balanced, and 
George and Howard were immediately 
plunged headlong into the deepest, most 
violent love for the beautiful, intelligent 
creature we can once more call by the 
full name of Hotap Uri. This tale has 
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no moral, but if it had one, it might be 
that while a body without a soul may do 
well enough in some under region, and 
a soul without a body do nicely in the 
heavens, the very best combination—and 
the most desirable—for earth’s purposes, 
is a noble soul in a noble body, one bal- 
ancing the other to a nicety. 

And that was the case with Hotap 
Uri. 

“Very well, then!” said Howard an- 
grily. “It is war. Look out for your- 
self !’” 

“T mean to,” said George. 


MB:: DODGE and Hotap Uri, 
standing at the gate, looked at the 
young moon, and talked. 

“Aunt Clara,” said the girl, for so 
she now chose to call her elderly com- 
panion, ‘“‘can’t you tell me now how I 
came here and who my parents were and 
why I am here now? When I asked 
you before, you said you did not dare 
tell me. Can’t you tell me now?” 

Mrs. Dodge took her fair, young com- 
panion’s hand. 

“Does it worry you, Hotap?” she 
asked gently. 

“Oh, not that,” said Hotap Uri. “It 
does not worry me. You are always so 
kind and so considerate, and old Anne 
is so good to me, that I could not worry. 
It isn’t worry, Aunt Clara. It is just 
a desire to know. Other girls do know 
such things, do they not?” 

“Ves, other girls know,” said Mrs. 
Dodge. “It is hard to know what is 
best—to tell you or not to tell you.” 

“Ts it anything very—horrible?” 
asked the Princess. 

“Not horrible, but astounding. It is 
something so strange I can hardly be- 
lieve it myself. I feel as if I, too, had 
been ill and had awakened from an im- 
possible dream.” 

“Then I was ill?” asked the Princess. 

“Ves, that much I can surely tell 
you,” said Mrs. Dodge. ‘You were ill. 
You were supposed to be dead, Hotap. 
Twice you were supposed to be dead. 
Once was long, long ago.” 

“TI think I understand,” said Hotap 
Uri slowly. “I was reading a book to- 
day. It was called ‘A Lapse of Mem- 
ory. It told about a man who was 


hurt and forgot everything that had ever 
happened in his life. Was I like that?” 

“Something like that, dear.” 

“Aunt Clara,” asked the girl after 
some thought, ‘‘was there anything bad? 
Was there anything to be ashamed of in 
what I have forgotten? Were my 
parents—” 

“No, there was nothing to be ashamed 
of,” said Mrs. Dodge. “You need not 
fear that. Your parents were highborn. 
You are a princess. Hotap, dear, there 
is nothing in your past that you need 
worry over. May I make a suggestion, 
dear? Some day you will marry; let 
your husband tell you what there is to 
tell, if he wishes. And if you marry 
some one who does not know, do not 
worry ; you came to America with me}: 
you cannot remember more.” 

“Of course I shall marry,” said the 
Princess. “Auntie, do Howard and 
George know ?” 

“Yes, they know,” said Mrs. Dodge, 
smiling that their names should come to 
the Princess’ lips so soon after the men- 
tion of marriage. “Shall we goin? It 
is getting cool for my old shoulders.” 


T was not until the next afternoon that 

the Princess saw George or Howard 
again. There was a small summer-house, 
much rotted and moss-grown, and here 
she liked to sit with a book or some bit 
of work. She was reading when she 
looked up and saw George standing in 
the door. 

All morning and half the afternoon 
George had spent in his laboratory, try- 
ing to work. He could not work. How- 
ard was in the city on business of his 
own. About three o’clock George, his 
nerves refusing to be quiet enough to 
permit him to get on with the experi- 
ment he had in hand, turned away from 
his retorts and test-tubes. The seven- 
strand whip he had once used to cow the 
Princess Uri caught his eye. He took 
it in his hand, struck it against his leg 
and threw it to the far end of the room. 
He looked out of a window, his hands 
deep in his pockets, and his eye fell on 
Hotap Uri, her beautiful head just re-+ 
vealed through an opening in the foliage 
that surrounded the summer-house. Ina 
minute he was standing before her. 
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As she saw him, the Princess involun- 
tarily drew back upon the chair in which 
she sat. Always she felt this seemingly 
inexplicable fear of him, a fear she could 
not explain, but a fear so great that it 
overpowered her and made her weak and 
helpless with fright. Her sensation 
when she was alone with him, was some- 
what like that of a man swept off his feet 
by an ocean swell—the feeling a drown- 
ing man experiences. She felt so now. 
Although she could not know it, it was 
the fear of a slave for her master ; it was 
a subconscious memory of the seven- 
tailed whip. 

“Princess !”” 

The girl looked up at him with mute 
eyes, awaiting his next words. 

“Uri, you know why I am here, don’t 

ou?” 

“Yes,” she said with an intake of 
breath. 

“TI am here because I love you. 
know I love you? Speak!” 

“Yes,” she said tremulously. 

“T want you,” he said. “I want you 
to marry me. Will you marry me, Uri?” 

“Oh, yes! Yes, George!” she said, 
not taking her eyes from his, and she 
put out her hands when he extended his. 
He gathered her close to him and kissed 
her as he had kissed her in the days of 
May, and she clung to him and wept. 

“T am so afraid, so afraid!” she wept, 
and he patted her arm awkwardly. 

“Tt will be all right ; don’t be afraid ; 
I love you,” he repeated again and 
again. “Say you love me.” 

“T love you, George!” she said. 

“And you will marry me, dear one?” 

“Yes! yes! oh, yes!” 

When he released her, he sat talking 
of the happiness that was to be theirs, 
and she still gazed into his eyes, afraid. 
He loved her thus, the timid creature he 
would protect through life. 

They were awakened from this love 
trance by old Anne, tinkling the bell for 
dinner. 


You 


CHAPTER XIV 


HAT evening the Princess told 
Mrs. Dodge of her engagement, 
and when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself an hour later, Mrs. Dodge 
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informed Howard, thinking it only 
right he should know. He took it ex- 
tremely hard. Not until he knew that 
George had won her did he fully realize 
how deep his love for Hotap Uri had 
grown. His face went chalk-white, and 
he had to steady himself by putting a 
hand against the wall. 

“Howard!” Mrs. Dodge exclaimed, 
a world of pity in her voice. ‘Does it 
mean so much to you?” 

“T don’t know—I—I feel tired—I 
think I'll go to bed,” he stammered. 
“To-morrow—” 

He reeled from the room and stag- 
gered up the stairs like a drunken man 
and into his own room. He threw him- 
self on his bed and buried his head in 
his arms and thus remained, uttering 
no sound and as motionless as the dead. 
He was taking it hard indeed! 

Mrs. Dodge, left alone, drooped into 
a chair and buried her face in her hands. 
She was thinking of all that had hap- 
pened since she first met Howard and 
Hotap, and it seemed to her cruel in- 
deed that this should be the final out- 
come of all his long effort to bring the 
soul of the Princess to earth, of his early 
love for her, of his struggle against the 
dislike that grew in him as he felt how 
incomplete was a soul without a true 
earthly body and, finally, of his renewed 
and greater love for Hotap Uri. She 
did not like George. She would not 
have felt so badly had the Princess re- 
mained dual and had George married 
Uri, but she could not bear to think of 
Hotap’s life as the companion of the 
gross materialist. She felt that to 
George the soul that had been newly re- 
given to Uri was no more than the bloom 
on the peach, attractive momentarily but 
sure to be destroyed in his rough hands. 
She longed to warn the Princess and yet 
hardly dared to interfere when the girl 
had made her choice. Her sad musings 
were interrupted by George himself. 

“Where is Uri?” he asked, appearing 
in the doorway. 

“Wasn’t she with you?” asked Mrs. 
Dodge. “I thought she went with you 
when we came out from dinner.” 

“She did,” he answered. ‘‘We were 
going to walk down the road toward the 
brook, but she came back for her shawl. 











I’ve been waiting out there at the gate. 
I don’t suppose anything has happened 
to her?” 

It was a question rather than an asser- 
tion. 

“T will go up and see,” offered Mrs. 
Dodge. “She may be inher room. You 
must be patient with her, George; a girl 
has her first love experience but once.” 

“How very true,” said George, and he 
laughed. Not until Mrs. Dodge was 
well on her way up the stairs did she un- 
derstand why the laugh was so sarcastic. 
Then she remembered that the Princess 
Hotap Uri, in her far distant past, had 
had other love affairs and that George, 
coarsely enough, had had them in mind. 


RS. DODGE was, therefore, not 

greatly displeased when she found 
the Princess’ door locked and received 
her plea of a headache and a desire to 
rest for just this evening. 

“Tell him we will take the walk to- 
morrow, Aunt Clara, please,” pleaded 
the Princess. ‘Will you tell him that, 
dear ?” 

“Of course, dear. I hope you will feel 
better. There is nothing I can do? 
No? I will not retire early if there is 
anything you want me for; I cannot 
even think of sleeping.” 

“Don’t worry aboyt me, Aunt Clara. 
You had better go to bed,” the Princess 
urged. 

George was not much pleased with 
the news Mrs. Dodge brought him; as a 
lover he was impatient enough to please 
any maid. He banged out of: the house, 
and she heard him tramping the gravel 
paths. About eleven he came in and 
went up to bed. 

The house was in absolute silence. 
Mrs. Dodge stole to the Princess’ door 
and listened. She seemed to be still 
awake. 

“Want anything, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Dodge softly. 

“Nothing, Aunt,” the Princess. an- 
swered. “Please go to bed.” 


Mrs. Dodge went down to the old- 
fashioned parlor again. She took up the 
book she had been trying to read, but 
hardly had she turned a page before she 
was conscious of some one in the room. 
She turned her head and saw old Anne. 
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The old woman was standing with her 
eyes fixed on Mrs. Dodge with the plead- 
ing look of a dog. 

“Well, Anne? How you startled me! 
What is it?” 

“Tt should not be,” mumbled the old 
woman. “It is not right. She is not the 
bride for him. He has been the core of 
my heart, Master George has, but not 
for such as us is such as she. We are 
the Devil’s breed—Master George and 
old Anne.” 

“Nonsense, Anne.” 

“It is not for her I care,” mumbled 
the crone. “What’s a woman more or 
less? Drag her from him. I’ve been 
on my knees to him out yonder this 
evening, but he’s mad, Master George 
is. And all- was so well! Both of us, 
master and maid, bound so straight for 
Devil’s dominions, and now she comes 
to wreck all. There’ll be sorrow, mind 
my word! She'll a-sorrow him—she 
will. What has he to do with white, 
when he is black?” : 

She muttered and mumbled, wringing 
her hands, a curious being mourning 
because her best loved charge had chosen 
well and had not picked some wench 
bound devilward. 

“T want it no more than you, Anne,” 
said Mrs. Dodge wearily, ‘‘but love is a 
strange matter and makes strange choices 
and has its own way.” 

“Always the way! Always the way! 
They leave it all for old Anne to do!” 
the old woman complained. ‘‘What must 
be done, old Anne must do!”’ And thus 
muttering and mumbling, she went from 
the room as silently as she had entered, 
her feet seeming to make no sound. 

Mrs. Dodge shuddered. The fog was 
rising outside. It seemed to press against 
the windows in smothering, opaline 
clouds, chill and suffocating. She put 
down her book and went up the stairs to 
her room. 


ARDLY had she closed her door, 

locking it in this strange house, 
than Hotap Uri’s door opened gently, 
and the girl looked up and down the 
hall. A light—a kerosene lamp— 
burned dimly in the hall, and Hotap Uri 
stepped cautiously from her room. She 
was fully dressed, but her feet were clad 
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only in her stockings. Carefully she 
withdrew the key from the lock and in- 
serted it from the outside, closing the 
door and locking it. She slipped the key 
into her waist and stole along the hall 
noiselessly to where she knew Heward 
slept. She tried the knob of his door. 
The door opened under her gentle hand. 

The Princess Hotap Uri stood within 
the room, holding the door ajar with her 
hand. 

“Howard!” she whispered. 

“Yes? What? Who is there?” asked 
Howard, leaping from the bed and seeing 
her silhouette against the dim light. 
“Hotap, what is it?” 

“I—Howard, don’t you love me? 
Don’t you want to say you love me?” 
she whispered. “I don’t know, Howard, 
but I did think you loved me!” 

He was at her side in an instant, clasp- 
ing her hand. 

“Love you? 
dear heart!” 

“Oh! I knew! I knew!” she whis- 
pered. ‘Howard, if you love me, take 
me away! ‘Take me away, Howard! 
Please, Howard, will you?” 

“But you love him more,’ 
ard. 

“Oh! no, no!” she said. “I do not 
love him ; I do not love him at all—only 
you. But I am afraid when he is near 
me; I cannot breathe when he is near 
me; I am dumb when he is near. You 
don’t know, Howard; you can’t know, 
but my flesh is afraid, my heart is afraid, 
the hairs of my head and the soles of 
my feet are afraid when he comes near 
me and I dare not say no when he wants 
me to say yes. Take me away, Howard, 
where he cannot come near me. I am 
afraid, Howard, I am afraid!” 

“You don’t love him, Hotap?” How- 
ard insisted. 


More than all the world, 


y? 
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said How- 
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“I do not love him, but I must obey 
him when he bids me obey,” she moaned. | 
“Take me away, Howard. Sweetheart, 
take me away!” 

“Come, Hotap!” he said, and he led 
her into the hall and down the stairs and 
out of the house. They vanished in the 
fog, to go where George and his whip 
could no longer hold her captive, to live 
and love and—to be prosaic—to have 
Mrs. Dodge with them before a month 
was out. 


HE old house was silent. The ebony 
clock in the parlor ticked the slow 
night-minutes in’ the dark. A mouse, 
emboldened by the silence, ran across the 
floor and scuttered into the dining-room, 
looking for crumbs. From her room in 
the wing old Anne stole down and 
through the kitchen and into the hall. 

“Always the way! Always the way!” 
she mumbled discontentedly. ‘They 
leave it all for old Anne to do! What 
must be done, old Anne must do!” 

She climbed the stairs and stole, bent 
and hideous in the dim light of the 
kerosene lamp, through the upper hall. 
At the Princess’ door she stopped and 
raised her hand to try the knob, and the 
long, glistening knife-blade shone yel- 
lowish in the lamplight as she turned the 
knob. She muttered  discontentedly 
when the door refused to open. 

“Always the way!” she mumbled. 
“They leave it all for old Anne to do! 
Black must not marry: white; the Devil 
must not lose his due. What must be 
done, old Anne must do!” 

The poor, old, crazed creature turned 
from the locked door and stole stealthily 
down the hall. At George’s door she 
paused to listen. Then she opened the 
door and crept inside to do the Devil’s 
work. 

END 
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“THE WHITE WAY” 


EXT month we will print the first installment of “The White Way.” 
This is a fascinating novel of New York life by Albert Payson Ter- 
hune, the man who wrote “Dollars and Cents” and “The Years of the 
Don’t miss the first vivid installment in the November issue 
of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale October 12th. 
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